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THE REVOLUTION OF 1884. 


Tue smoke of battle having cleared off, and the clash of arms sub- 
sided, it is possible to ascertain the precise position of the forces 
recently engaged, and to compute the chief results of the conflict. 
Which side can claim the preponderating advantage ? Are the fruits 
of victory evenly divided, or has one of the combatants secured a 
present triumph only at the cost of future defeat? Such are the 
questions which now rise naturally to the lips of the anxious spectators 
of the fray, and which, it may be frankly confessed, seem at first to 
admit of more than one answer. Neither party, it is clear, can vaunt 
a monopoly of nominal gains. Neither can boast an immunity from 
losses. Neither emerges from the fray quite scathless. Let an 
enumeration of the facts show to which camp the balance of fortune 
inclines. 

There are certain points that cannot be in dispute, and for the pur- 
pose of estimating the character and probable consequences of the 
struggle little more is wanted than to specify these. The Tories 
profess to survey the retrospect not without complacency. Some 
places of apparent strength have passed into their hands. There 
are, as they may allege, principles which they have asserted and 
pretensions which they have resisted. Their leaders declared, 
six months ago, that within certain limits they would hold their 
ground. They may now congratulate themselves on having held it. 
Thus they can point to the unmistakable fact that they secured the 
production of the Redistribution Bill before the Franchise Bill was 
passed ; not, indeed, before it was safe, but two or three days before 
it was actually added to the statute-book. This, if not a great is yet a 
definite achievement, and it may freely be put down to the credit of 
the Conservative cause. Again, although the Franchise Bill has 
become law precisely in the same shape in which it was originally 
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introduced, the Tories have already gained a voice in the settlement 
of the provisions of the Seats Bill—a measure that constitutes as 
integral a portion of parliamentary reform as the extension of the 
franchise. Consequently, they may argue, they have precluded the 
Liberals from vaunting hereafter that it is their hands alone which 
have placed the coping-stone upon the edifice of popular Government. 
Finally, it is open to the Conservatives to insist that by the judicious 
action of their leaders they have ended or postponed the agitation 
against the House of Lords. 

This summary of the successes of the Opposition would be acknow- 
ledged by Conservatives themselves to be accurate. Let us now look 
at the other side of the account, and see what reason the Liberals 
have for satisfaction. The first entry which meets one here records 
the one broad, simple fact, that the Franchise Bill has passed. Happen 
what may, it must come into operation at the earliest possible moment, 
directly the new registration is complete, a year hence, on the Ist of 
January, 1886. During the interval which elapses either there will 
be no dissolution, or if there is a dissolution,—or if a dissolution should 
be deferred till the beginning of next year, and by that time the 
seats shall not have been redistributed,—the appeal to the country 
must take place under conditions confessedly ruinous to the Tories. 
What does this mean but that the Liberals have in their hands the 
necessary leverage for securiug the settlement of the Redistribution 
question ? But thatis not all. The lines on which the question is to be 
arranged are infinitely more in accordance with Liberal principles than 
if the Downing Street conferences of a month and six weeks ago had 
never been held, while the measure produced is far in advance of 
anything which the boldest of Liberal Governments could have dared 
to propose, in the face of the pronounced hostility of the Tories. 
When, therefore, we look at the ends rather than the means, we find 
that the advantages of the so-called compromise are, as far as can be 
judged, placed exclusively in the Liberal scale. If it could be con- 
tended that the policy of the Tories has modified in a Tory sense the 
Redistribution Bill of the Government, as it was known to the world 
from the draft scheme published in October last, the result would be 
different. It is the details and the general tendency of the measure 
now read a second time, as compared with the measure that one may 
suppose Mr. Gladstone was originally prepared to introduce, which 
form the real test of the situation. The Bill indeed is not a final 
one, but it brings finality into no remote prospect, and its anomalies 
stand out in such sharp contrast to what may be called its principles 
that they challenge or ensure removal at no distant date. 

Let us, however, take the Bill as it is. If we do this, and if we 
examine it by the light which an ordinary knowledge of English 
popular feeling in town and country throws upon it, we shall per- 
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ceive that it portends nothing less than a revolution. The first 
noticeable feature in it is the increased representation it confers 
on the large towns of the United Kingdom, and the increase which 
this representation warrants us in anticipating in the number of 
Liberals sent by these constituencies to Parliament. London, which 
has now a total of twenty-two members, and which returns eight 
Tories, will have fifty-nine members, of whom statistics would 
seem to show that not more than a sixth, or, in other words ten 
members, are likely to be Tories. If we look at the seven other 
largest towns of England and Scotland we shall arrive at something 
in the nature of the following result, which may, for the purposes of 
convenience, be best exhibited in a tabulated shape :— 


Present Representation. New Representation. 
Tes So. of No. of Tories. a seg f No. of Tories. 

London ‘ ; 22 ; 8 : : 59 : 15 
Birmingham ‘ 3 ‘ 0 : . 7 0 
Glasgow. 3 ‘ 0 : ; 7 0 
Leeds . ; ; 3 ; 1 ; ; 5 0 
Manchester . ; 3 P 1 . ‘ 6 2 
Liverpool . P ‘ ‘ 2 ; , 9 5 
Edinbro’ : 2 ‘ 0 ; ‘ 4 0 
Sheffield E ; 2 or ae ‘ ‘ 5 3 
Total . ° + 7 13 ‘ ° 102 25 


Including therefore the metropolis in the above list, it may be 
reckoned that whereas forty-one members, among whom are thirteen 
Tories, are now returned by eight of the largest towns in England, a 
hundred and two members, of whom not more than twenty-five are 
likely to be Tories, will be returned by these same towns in the future. 
No pretensions to infallibility are advanced for this calculation, but 
impartial critics will be disposed to allow that it is not very wide of 
the mark. The gain to Radicalism is enormous. It is a gain not only 
of numbers but of proportion. It is more even than this. It points to 
the augmentation of Radicalism in a ratio of geometrical as well 
as of arithmetrical progression. The great towns as they now are, 
constitute the true source and centre of English political opinion 
It is from them that Liberal legislation receives its initiative ; 
it is the steady pressure exercised by them that guarantees the 
political progress of the country. To enlarge the representation of 
these places is to magnify their authority. Leeds with five and 
Birmingham with seven members will not be merely twice or three 
times as powerful as they are now. The area over which their poli- 
tical force will radiate will be more than proportionately extended, 
and their political example will be looked to with an attention and 
followed with a fidelity that cannot be explained by the mere nume- 
rical gain they will acquire in the counsels of the nation. They 
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will, in other words, have as it has been often said in the past that 
London has, a prerogative vote, and their action will regulate that of 
scores of smaller constituencies. 

The second feature in the measure is the creation of single-member 
districts. These cannot but serve still further to accentuate the 
democratic influence exercised by the large provincial capitals as 
well as by the metropolis itself. Prominent amongst the results 
which the existence of these constituencies will yield is the reduc- 
tion in the cost of elections. This will induce many Radicals 
who would not venture a contest on a larger scale to come forward. 
It will seem a less perilous, as it will certainly be a less costly, enter- 
prise to fight a ward than to fight an entire borough. The member 
thus returned will be in closer connection with, and will be more 
directly amenable to, his constituents than is the case at present. If, 
therefore, the large towns show themselves on the whole Radical, we 
may be quite certain that the individual Radicals who represent them 
will be of a more emphatic and exacting kind than those with whom the 
House of Commons has, save in rare instances, made the acquaint- 
ance. There is yet another aspect in which the operation of the 
single-member constituencies must be regarded. Granted that in 
some cases this system will secure all that is practicable in the way 
of minority representation, and that it will give us an occasional 
member returned in the interests of villadom or plutocracy pure and 
simple ; in others—and this will be the rule—they will remove the 
possibility which has hitherto existed of arranging, even where the 
majority of the voters may have been of a decidedly Radical com- 
plexion, for the return of one Moderate in conjunction with one 
Radical. There will be no room for those convenient understandings, 
those amicable parliamentary bargains, under a régime of single- 
member districts, in which ultimately a majority that in the long run 
is likely to be Radical, is represented. Dual and multiple constitu- 
encies have always been the chosen opportunities of the armchair 
politician. But the buffers on which timid Liberalism has hitherto 
relied against advanced Liberalism will henceforth disappear. 
In every case, or almost every case, the buttons will be taken off 
the foils, and the duel will be confined to the real principals. 
In boroughs and in counties, in every single-member constituency 
throughout the kingdom, parties will become more highly organised 
and the struggle will be proportionately more severe. It has been 
said that, as a consequence of the Redistribution Bill, the House 
of Commons will be transformed into an assembly in which the 
traditional lines of demarcation between two parties in the State 
are intersected by such a multitude of minor distinctions and 
subdivisions as to be no longer recognisable, and that parlia- 
mentary majorities will only be procurable by a fortuitous com- 
bination of heterogeneous groups. There is absolutely nothing to 
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justify this prediction. We have to think not of what might be at 
Westminster, but of what will be in the constituencies, where the 
only division recognised is that into Liberals and Conservatives, 
Radicals and Tories. The Athenian legislator enacted that those 
who remained neutral during any civil disturbance should be 
punished. Neutrality recommends itself as little to the British 
elector in these days of universal household suffrage as it did to 
Solon, and the visionary figment of a third party rests upon no other 
foundation than the purely hypothetical leaning towards neutrality 
with which the average Englishman is absurdly credited. 

For these reasons it is safe to assume that the sequel of the 
Redistribution Bill must be, while emphasising its influence, to in- 
tensify the Liberalism or the Radicalism of the great towns of the 
United Kingdom. What is the prospect in the counties? That the 
Conservatives may be the masters of many of the single-member con- 
stituencies into which the counties will be divided no one doubts. 
On the other hand, the principle on which county representation is to 
be arranged, the allocation of certain towns to certain districts as their 
centres and sponsors will be of distinct advantage to Liberalism, which 
is likely to gain far more than Conservatism from this qualified fusion 
of the urban and rural elements of the English people. Add to this 
that in some purely rural districts, where the condition of the agri- 
cultural labourers is worst, it will not be found impossible to run a 
working man’s candidate, who, ex hypothesi, will be hostile to the vested 
interests and privileges of landlordism, and it is plain that even in the 
counties the chances of the Liberal party will have greatly improved. 
But, it may be replied, the counties and the rural population will 
remain in the long run what they now are, the strongholds of Con- 
servatism. In villages and hamlets matters move slowly. Quieta 
non morere is the motto engraved on the heart of the rustic, who is 
deaf to the allurements of the agitator and proof against the incite- 
ments of the demagogue. The Church and the parson, the squire 
and his hall, are the natural and impregnable rallying places of 
Conservatism. May not sentiment be as powerful as argument, and 
shall we not find that the instincts of the English masses, especially 
when they are removed beyond the perilous and disturbing tempta- 
tions of towns, are Conservative above all things? The obvious 
rejoinder is that, if such has been found to be the case, to the present 
time, it is because the agricultural labourer has not been subjected 
to the conditions which can alone test his allegiance to Toryism ; 
because no alternatives have been offered him to the grooves in which 
his superiors have held it to be desirable he should move. In the 
future Hodge will be brought within range of those quickening and 
revolutionary influences which the advance of knowledge, educational 
and political, and more frequent attrition with his fellow-subjects who 
live in towns, will supply. At the same time he will be approached 
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more directly and perhaps more effectually than this. What are 
called his instincts may for some time prove superior to his inte- 
rests, and the appeals made to the latter may be rejected by the former. 
How long will it be before the citadel of Toryism, enshrined as we are 
bidden to believe, in the bosom of every tiller of the soil, yields 
to the solicitation of Radicalism? Or are we to believe that his 
attachment to the existing régime—an attachment that is merely an 
affair of sentiment, and is supported only by a conviction that every- 
thing is for the best in the world in which he lives—will withstand 
the succession of shocks to which it will be exposed? It is easy to 
understand that the territorialists and their champions should fervently 
believe in the impossibility of change. Having reduced the occupants 
of the soil to a condition of comparative servility, and used the parlia- 
mentary votes of the farmers for their own purposes, why, they 
may ask, should they not be able to do the same with the labourer ? 

Admitting that the labourer is at present an unknown quantity, let 
us attempt to look a little ahead, and to appraise somewhat definitely 
the situation in which he will find himself. Here we have something 
else than mere conjecture by which to go. Mr. Broadhurst’s Bill for 
the compulsory enfranchisement of leaseholders is about to be supple- 
mented by a measure of which Mr. Jesse Collings has given notice for 
the restitution of illegal enclosures. The object of this measure is to 
restore all common-lands, wastes, roadsides, and other enclosures and 
encroachments which have been made illegally and without the sanc- 
tion of Parliament since 1800, and to provide that such lands be 
placed in trust of the local authorities of the districts in which they 
are found for the benefit of the labouring classes and other inhabitants 
of those districts. How many private properties are there in the 
United Kingdom whose estates would be unaffected by legislation 
proceeding upon these lines? Yet Sir Charles Dilke, speaking the 
other day at Aylesbury, avowed his belief that this Bill will pass. 

It may be that so cool-headed and clear-sighted a man, expressing 
himself with the knowledge and responsibility which the presidency of 
the Local Government Board has brought to him, was wrong, and that 
the voters in rural districts have no wish to repossess themselves of 
those portions of the land of which they have been despoiled—that, 
in other words, they will be content to have a vote and not to use it. 
But, assuming Sir Charles Dilke to be right, there is further legisla- 
tion of a kind which would now be deemed revolutionary that is 
inevitable. Thus, unless the agricultural labourer, in conjunction 
with the artisan, who, it must be remembered, is to be emancipated 
in almost equal proportion with him, is to swell the force of reac- 
tionary Conservatism, it is absolutely certain that, before two or 
three years have passed, there will come into existence a scheme of 
county Government, securing the establishment of rural munici- 
palities throughout the country. This will be an innovation second 
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only in importance to the franchise itself. The exercise of the 
municipal vote which it will give the labourer will be an exceed- 
ingly useful and instructive discipline for the exercise of the political 
vote. When county administration has once been organised on a 
new basis, the cry for free education will be raised. It will, always 
supposing that the newly-created citizens are not prepared to remain 
indifferent to their lot, be only one of many demands for their im- 
provement. One may confidently anticipate that the whole aspect 
of the agricultural question will undergo a change, and that instead 
of such measures as the Agricultural Holdings Act, legislation will, 
under the pressure of the new force applied to it, be introduced for 
the purpose of bringing the land into the best use for the nation. 
Thus far the agricultural labourer has been regarded by the poli- 
tical economists as a mere machine—an instrument to be used for 
the creation of wealth, deposited in the hands of the few; not as 
a human being whose comfort, health, and home are to be con- 
sidered, and who has a claim to such benefits as were conferred 
by the Factory Acts upon the labourers in towns. If his welfare 
cannot be sufficiently protected without the taxation of property, then 
property will be taxed. 

But it is needless now to attempt to define the measures that may 
be necessary for these ends. It is enough to indicate their general 
character. They sound the death-knell of the /aissez-faire system ; 
and if the agricultural labourer, with the leaven of urban artisans 
that the Redistribution Bill will place in his midst, is not strong 
enough to look after himself, to take the initiative in the social reforms 
prompted by a rational estimate of private interest, there is an or- 
ganised body of politicians in this country who will at least do thus 
much for him. If it be said that this is communism, the answer 
is that it is not. If is be said that it is legislation of a socialist 
tendency, the impeachment may readily be admitted. Between 
such legislation and communism there is all the difference in the 
world. Communism means the reduction of everything to a dead 
level, the destruction of private adventure, the paralysis of private 
industry, the atrophy of private effort. The socialistic measures 
now contemplated, would preserve in their normal vigour and fresh- 
ness all the individual activities of English citizenship, and would 
do nothing more spoliatory than tax, if—and in what degree— 
necessary, aggregations of wealth for the good of the community. 

That the working men of agricultural England will be solicited 
by the more advanced of their political leaders to move in this 
direction, and not to be satisfied till these claims have been con- 
ceded, is indisputable. Equally indisputable is it that the prospect 
thus opened to them, which, so far as votes can assure its accomplish- 
ment, it will be within their power to realise, will have powerful 
attractions for many of their number. What have the landed class to 
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offer as an alternative? Territorial Toryism has thus far had as its 
main principle the instinct of preservation, and, above all, the protection 
for property. But Toryism of this kind is not only moribund ; it is 
actually dead. It is as much a relic of the past as the star of the 
order of the garter presented by the late Lord Hertford to Lord 
Beaconsfield, and recently on view as a curiosity at a jeweller’s in the 
Haymarket. As the Redistribution Bill, by its almost uniform sub- 
stitution of one-member districts for plural-member constituencies, 
will gradually result in the extinction of the Whigs, so it will 
announce the doom of the old-fashioned Conservatives. The name 
may remain, but it will signify the Tory democracy of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, which is Radicalism tricking itself out in a fantastic dress, 
and not the Conservatism of Sir Robert Peel or even of Lord George 
Bentinck. 

There are other liabilities attaching to land which, under a demo- 
cratic régime, led by competent and resolute chiefs, the possessors of 
land are likely to realise in the not remote future. The new Reform 
Bill, complete in both its parts, will enable, or will compel, Par- 
liament to give something like the same prominence to the maxim 
that property has its obligations as it has given almost exclusively in 
the past to the familiar postulate that property has its rights. Con- 
servatives and Radicals, Lord Salisbury as well as Mr. Chamberlain, 
may accept with equal readiness the principle thus formulated. But 
how about its application? When the President of the Board of 
Trade wrote, as he did, in the Fortnightly Review for November, 
1883, “the expense of making towns habitable for the toilers who 
dwell in them must be thrown on the land which their toil makes 
valuable without any effort on the part of its owners,” was the 
corollary with which he followed the principle one that Lord Salis- 
bury is likely to accept? Again, would not Lord Salisbury stigma- 
tise as revolutionary the other purposes to which it will be strenuously 
attempted to turn the democratic impetus imparted by the Reform 
Bill to the community? Let us glance at some of these. All 
land, as Radicals of the type of Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles Dilke, 
and Mr. Trevelyan would allow, should be held subject to the right 
of the community, as represented by the local authority, to expropriate 
the owner for any public purpose at a fair value. This fair value, as 
Mr. Chamberlain has repeatedly explained, is the price which a willing 
seller would obtain in the open market from a private purchaser, with 
no allowance for prospective value or compulsory sale. The proposal is 
one that would be legitimately resorted to in furtherance of all schemes 
of sanitary or general improvement, in the creation of public works 
or public buildings, in the provision of artisans’ dwellings in towns, 
and of course in the provision of labourers’ dwellings in the country, 
with a sufficient minimum of land attached to them. But there are 
other burdens than these which the land will hereafter have to bear. 
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They may be placed under two heads. In the first place, a more 
equitable taxation in connection with the revision of the death duties ; 
secondly, liability to full taxation on value in the case of vacant 
ground in towns. As matters are, this ground, frequently of enormous 
present value, and held for a prospective rise, is taxed on its value for 
agricultural purposes. But it is never destined for these. It is destined 
only for building. As such it would be bought ; the price which as 
such it would command is the criterion of its worth, and should there- 
fore fix the standard of its rating. Finally, the question of rating 
and taxation cannot be raised in the new Parliament without the 
necessity forcing itself upon the mind of elected and electors of 
making the rateable value of all land and houses a self-acting test of 
real value. Once this were done, the local authority would acquire the 
right of at any time purchasing property at its rateable value. It 
would of necessity be an antecedent condition that the rating of the 
United Kingdom must undergo a revision. The rateable value is now 
nearly always considerably under the rental value. Provided only it 
were raised uniformly, there could be no unfairness in or objection to 
raising it ; and a full, fair value having been arrived at—all property 
being in other words docketted with its legitimate market price—there 
would be indicated a proper figure for purposes both of taxation and 
expropriation. The rating of mansions and parks would be im- 
mediately affected by the operation of this scheme, seeing that the 
sum on which the owners would have to pay rates would be that 
for which they were willing to sell. 

Upon such a legislative cycle as that described in the foregoing 
pages it would seem probable that we are shortly about to enter. 
The Reform Bill of 1884-5 by creating a new electorate, will not 
perhaps revolutionise, but will produce many modifications in the per- 
sonnel of Parliament. There will be alike at Westminster and in the 
country a fresh legislative machinery. Members of the House 
of Commons being chosen for the most part by wards or dis- 
tricts will be brought more closely into contact with voters, 
and will be compelled to have a surer and more constant touch of 
those whom they represent. The goal towards which the advance 
will probably be made at an accelerated pace, is that in the direction 
of which the legislation of the last quarter of a century has been 
tending—the intervention, in other words, of the State on behalf of 
the weak against the strong, in the interests of labour against capital, 
of want and suffering against luxury and wealth. We are some- 
times told that another swing of the pendulum will shortly be witnessed, 
and that a reaction against the interference of Government in the 
relations of daily life between classes of the community will set in. 
Where are the signs of it? They are not to be found in any of the 
bye-elections which have recently taken place, in the reception given 
to those public men who have spoken in the sense in which these 
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remarks have been written, or in the welcome, to judge not only from 
the working men’s papers, but from the daily press, to a measure like 
that for the restitution of illegal enclosures. Those whom Gam- 
betta styled the nouvelles couches sociales may possibly assimilate 
themselves to their superiors, may acquire their prejudices, look at 
things from their point of view, mechanically subordinate themselves 
to their interests, and be content to remain the instruments of their 
effacement. But if like effects are generated by like causes, if there 
is any dynamic force in legislation, if the law of progress is not 
an imposture and the desire of self-improvement an unreality, the 
change of policy following the Reform Bill cannot fail to be yet 
more remarkable than the reduction of the numerical influence of 
Conservatism. This may mean a peaceful, but it will none the less 
mean a genuine, revolution. The Conservatives may periodically 
return to office, but they will have place and not power. They may 
profit by the blunders of their opponents, or they may strengthen 
themselves by outbidding them. But unless the classes now enfran- 
chised reveal an amount of Conservative immobility and obstruction 
to all change hitherto unsuspected, and unless they succeed in com- 
municating the influence of these qualities to the remainder of 
the country, how is the onward movement to be arrested ? 

“Thank heavens!” some one may still be found to exclaim, ‘“‘ we have 
a House of Lords.” For the moment, indeed, the agitation against 
the House of Lords is at an end; but on what terms is it at an end, 
and what does its cessation prognosticate ? So far from recognising in 
it any omen of hope, the Tories would be wise to see in it reason for 
discouragement. No one now menaces the peers with legislative 
disestablishment, because they have acquiesced in the national will. 
So long as they are prepared on future occasions to reduce them- 
selves to a nullity whenever it is desired for them to do so, no 
one will dream of attacking them. But it is quite certain that 
with the House of Commons growing more democratic and more in 
sympathy with the people every year, the interference of the Lords— 
the hostile action, in other words, of a Chamber which possesses a 
permanent anti-popular majority—will not be tolerated with the same 
equanimity as heretofore. The country, indeed, would not allow any 
Government possessing its confidence to suffer such a thing, and the 
condition on which alike ministries and the hereditary and aristocratic 
branches of the legislature exist, will be that the latter abstains from 
asserting itself. Nor, indeed, is it to be supposed that the Lords will fail 
to profit by experience. Looking at what has taken place already in the 
immediate past, and what may be expected to take place in the not 
remote future, the Lords will scarcely be encouraged to snatch another 
barren triumph, and for the sake of an empty victory to sacrifice the 
reality of everything for which they have fought. 











COLERIDGE AS A SPIRITUAL THINKER. 


Mr. TraILw’s recent volume has recalled the poet-philosopher who 
died just fifty years ago, leaving a strongly marked but indefinite 
impression upon the mind of his time. The volume has done some- 
thing to renew and vivify the impression both in respect of Cole- 
ridge’s poetry and criticism. His work as a critic has never, per- 
haps, been better or more completely exhibited. It is recognised 
generously in all its largeness and profundity, as well as delicacy and 
subtlety ; and justice is especially done to his Shakesperian commen- 
tary, which in its richness, variety, felicity, combined with depth and 
acuteness, is absolutely unrivalled. But Mr. Traill cannot be said to 
have even attempted any estimate of Coleridge as a spiritual thinker. 
It may be questioned how far he has recognised that there is a 
spiritual side to all his thought, without which neither his poetry 
nor his criticism can be fully understood, cleverly as they may be 
judged. 

It is not only out of date, but outside of all intelligent judgment, to 
quote at this time of day Mr. Carlyle’s well-known caricature from 
his Life of Sterling, and put readers off with this as a “ famous 
criticism.’”’” We now know how to value utterances of this kind, and 
the unhappy spirit of detraction which lay beneath such wild and 
grotesque humours. Carlyle will always remain an artist in epithets 
—but few will turn to him for an intelligent or comprehensive 
estimate of any great name of his own or of recent time. 

We propose to look at Coleridge for a little as a religious thinker, 
and to ask what is the meaning and value of his work in this respect 
now that we can calmly and fully judge it. If Coleridge was any- 
thing, he was not only in his own view, as Mr. Traill admits, but in 
the view of his generation, a religious philosopher. It is not only 
the testimony of men like Hare, or Sterling, or Maurice, or even 
Cardinal Newman, but of John Stuart Mill, that his teaching 
awakened and freshened all contemporary thought. He was recog- 
nised with all his faults as a truly great thinker, who raised the 
mind of the time and gave it new and wide impulses. This judgment 
we feel sure will yet verify itself. If English literature ever regains 
the higher tone of our earlier national life—the tone of Hooker and 
Milton and Jeremy Taylor—Coleridge will be again acknowledged, in 
Julius Hare’s words, as “a true sovereign of English thought.” He 
will take rank in the same line of spiritual genius. He has the same 
elevation of feeling, the same profound grasp of moral and spiritual 
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ideas, the same wide range of vision. He has, in short, the same love 
of wisdom, the same insight, the same largeness—never despising 
nature or art, or literature, for the sake of religion, still less ever 
despising religion for the sake of culture. In reading over Cole- 
ridge’s prose works again, returning to them after a long past famili- 
arity, I am particularly struck by their massive and large intellectu- 
ality, akin to our older Elizabethan literature. There is everywhere 
the play of great power—of imagination as well as reason—of 
spiritual perception as well as logical subtlety. 

To speak of Coleridge in this manner as a great spiritual power, 
an eminently healthy writer in the higher regions of thought, may 
seem absurd to some who think mainly of his life, and the fatal 
failure which characterised it. It is the shadow of this failure of 
manliness in his conduct, as in that of his life-long friend Charles 
Lamb, which no doubt prompted the great genius who carried manli- 
ness, if little sweetness, from his Annandale home, to paint both the 
one and the other in such darkened colours. We have not a word 
to say on behalf of the failings of either. They were deplorable and 
unworthy ; but it is the fact, notwithstanding, that the mind of both 
retained a serenity and a certain touch of respectfulness which are 
lacking in their great Scottish contemporary. They were both finer- 
edged than Carlyle. They inherited a more delicate and polite personal 
culture ; and delicacy can never be far distant from true manliness. 
Neither of them could have written of the treasures of old religion as 
Carlyle did in his Life of Sterling. Whether they accepted for them- 
selves those treasures or not, they would have spared the tender faith 
of others and respected an ancient ideal. And this is the higher 
attitude. Nothing which has ever deeply interested humanity or 
profoundly moved it is treated with contempt by a good and wise 
man. It may call for and deserve rejection, but never insult. 
Unhappily this attitude of mind, reserved as well as critical, 
reverent as well as bold, has been conspicuously absent in some of the 
most powerful and best-known writers of our era. 

There is a striking contrast between the career of Coleridge and 
that of his friend Wordsworth. Fellows in the opening of their 
poetic course, they soon diverged widely. With a true instinct, 
Wordsworth devoted himself, in quietness and seclusion, to the culti- 
vation of his poetic faculty. He left aside the world of politics and 
of religious thought, strongly moved as he had been by the interests 
of both. It may be said that Wordsworth continued a religious 
thinker as well as poet all his life. And to some extent this is true. 
The “ Wanderer” is a preacher and not only a singer. He goes 
to the heart of religion, and lays again its foundations in the 
natural instincts of man. But while Wordsworth’s poetry was 
instinct with a new life of religious feeling, and may be said to 
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have given a new radiancy to its central principles,’ it did not 
initiate any movement in Christian thought. In religious opinion 
Wordsworth soon fell back upon, if he ever consciously departed 
from, the old line of Anglican traditions. The vague Pantheism 
of the Excursion implies rather a lack of distinctive dogma 
than any fresh insight into religious problems or capacity of 
co-ordinating them in a new manner. And so soon as definite 
religious conceptions came to the poet, the Church in her customary 
theology became a satisfactory refuge. The Ecclesiastical Sonnets 
mark this definite stage in his spiritual development. Wordsworth 
did for the religious thought of his time something more and better 
perhaps than giving it any definite impulse. While leaving it in 
the old channels, he gave it a richer and deeper volume. He showed 
with what vital affinity religion cleaves to humanity, in all its true 
and simple phases, when uncontaminated by conceit or frivolity. 
Nature and man alike were to him essentially religious, or only con- 
ceivable as the outcome of a Spirit of life, “the Soul of all the 
worlds.”* Wordsworth, in short, remained as he began, a poet of a 
deeply religious spirit. But he did not enter the domain of theolo- 
gical speculation or attempt to give any new direction to it. 

In all this Coleridge is his counterpart. He may be said to have 
abandoned poetry just when Wordsworth in his retirement at Gras- 
mere (1799) was consecrating his life to it. Whether it be true, 
according to De Quincey, that Coleridge’s poetical power was killed 
by the habit of opium-eating, it is certainly true that the harp of 
Quantock * was never again struck save for a brief moment. The 
poet Coleridge passed into the lecturer and the poetical and literary 
critic, and then, during the final period of his life, from 1816 to 1834, 
into the philosopher and theologian. It is to this latter period of his 
life in the main that his higher prose writings belong, and especially 
the well-known Aids to Reflection, which—disparaged as it is by Mr. 
Traill—may be said to contain, as his disciples have always held to 
contain, all the finer substance of his spiritual thought. It is true 
that it is defective as a literary composition. We are even dis- 
posed to allow that it has “less charm of thought, less beauty of 
style,” and in some respects even less “ power of effective statement,” * 

(1) Admiration, Hope, and Love. Excursion, b. iv. (2) Ditto, b. ix. 

(3) Not only the Ancient Mariner and the first part of Christadel, but also Kubia 
Khan were composed at Nether Stovey among the Quantock Hills in 1797. The second 
part of Christabe? belongs to the year 1800, and was written at Keswick, although not 
published till 1816. Nothing of the same quality was ever produced by Coleridge, 
although he continued to write verses. 

(4) It is strange, however, to find Mr. Traill commending Coleridge’s very last 
volume (1830), On the Constitution of Church and State, as “yielding a more characteristic 
flavour of the author's style” than the Aids to Reflection. Characteristic, no doubt, 
this volume is of the author’s mode of thought; but in point of style, it and his Lay 


Sermon or Statesman’s Manual in 1816 appear to us the most desultory and imperfect of 
all his writings. 
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than is common with Coleridge; but withal it is his highest work. 
These very defects only serve to bring out the more its strong points, 
when we consider the wonderful hold the book has taken of many 
minds, and how it has been the subject of elaborate commentary.’ It 
is a book, we may at the same time say, which none but a thinker on 
divine things will ever like. All such thinkers have prized it 
greatly. To many such it has given a new force of religious insight ; 
for its time, beyond all doubt, it created a real epoch in Christian 
thought. It had life in it; and the living seed, scattered and 
desultory as it was, brought forth fruit in many minds. 

What, then, were its main contributions to religious thought, and 
in what respects generally is Coleridge to be reckoned a spiritual 
rower ? 

(1.) First, and chiefly, in the Aids to Reflection, Coleridge may be 
said to have transformed and renewed the current ideas of his time 
about religion. He was, we know, a man of many ambitions never 
realised; but of all his ambitions, the most persistent was that of 
laying anew the foundations of spiritual philosophy. This was “ the 
great work” to which he frequently alluded as having given “the 
preparation of more than twenty years of his life.”? Like other 
great tasks projected by him, it was very imperfectly accomplished ; 
and there will always be those in consequence who fail to understand 
his influence as a leader of thought. We are certainly not bound to 
take Coleridge at his own value, nor to attach the same importance 
as he did to some of his speculations. No one, indeed, knew better 
than Coleridge himself that there was nothing new in his Platonic 
Realism. It was merely a restoration of the old religious metaphysic 
which had preceded “the mechanical systems,” that became dominant 
in the reign of Charles the Second. He himself constantly claims to 
do nothing more than re-assert the principles of Hooker, of Henry 
More, of John Smith, and Leighton, all of whom he speaks of as 
“Platonizing divines!” But the religious teaching of Coleridge 
came upon his generation as a new breath, not merely or mainly 
because he revived these ancient principles, but because he vitalised 
anew their application to Christianity, so as to transform it from r mere 
creed, or collection of articles, into a living mode of thought, em- 
bracing all human activity. Coleridge was no mere metaphysician. 
He was a great interpreter of spiritual facts—a student of spiritual 
life, quickened by a peculiarly vivid and painful experience; and he 

(1) By Dr. James Marsh, an American divine, whose preliminary essay is prefaced to 
the fifth English edition, and by Mr. Green in his Spiritual Philosophy (1865), founded 
on Coleridge’s teaching. 


(2) Spiritual Philosophy, founded on the Teaching of the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
By Jos. Henry Green, F.R.S., D.C.L. 1865. 


(3) The idea is elaborated jn a clever but superficial and narrow book, Modern 
Anglican Theology, by the Rev. James H. Rigg. 1857. 
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saw in Christianity, rightly conceived, at once the true explanation 
of the facts of our spiritual being and the true remedy for their dis- 
order. He brought human nature, not merely on one side, but all 
sides, once more near to Christianity, so as to find in it not merely a 
means of salvation in any limited evangelical sense, but the highest 
Truth and Health—a perfect philosophy. His main power lies in 
this subjective direction, just as here it was that his age was most 
needing stimulus and guidance. 

The Evangelical School, with all its merits, had conceived of Chris- 
tianity rather as something superadded to the highest life of humanity 
than as the perfect development of that life; as a scheme for human 
salvation authenticated by miracles, and, so to speak, interpolated 
into human history rather than a divine philosophy, witnessing to 
itself from the beginning in all the higher phases of that history. 
And so Philosophy, and no less Literature, and Art, and Science, 
were conceived apart from religion. The world and the Church were 
not only antagonistic in the Biblical sense, as the embodiments of 
the Carnal and the Divine Spirit—which they must ever be; but 
they were, so to speak, severed portions of life divided by outward 
signs and badges; and those who joined the one or the other were 
supposed to be clearly marked off. All who know the writings of 
the Evangelical School of the eighteenth and earlier part of the 
nineteenth century, from the poetry of Cowper and the letters of his 
friend Newton, to the writings of Romaine, John Forster, and Wil- 
berforce, and even Chalmers, will know how such commonplaces 
everywhere reappear in them. That they were associated with the 
most devout and beautiful lives, that they even served to foster a 
peculiar ardour of Christian feeling and love of God, cannot be dis- 
puted. But they were essentially narrow and false. They destroyed 
the largeness and unity of human experience. They not merely 
separated religion from art and philosophy, but they tended to sepa- 
rate it from morality. 

Coleridge’s most distinctive work was to restore the broken harmony 
between reason and religion, by enlarging the conception of both, but 
of the latter especially,—by showing how man is essentially a religious 
being having a definite spiritual constitution, apart from which the 
very idea of religion becomes impossible. Religion is not, therefore, 
something brought to man, it is his highest education. Religion, he 
says, was designed “to improve the nature and the faculties of man, in 
order to the right governing of our actions, to the securing the peace 
and progress, external and internal, of individuals and communities.” 
Christianity is in the highest degree adapted to thisend; and nothing 
can be a part of it that is not duly proportioned thereto. In thus 
vindicating the rationality of religion, Coleridge had a twofold task 
before him, as every such thinker has. He had to assert against the 
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Epicurean and Empirical School the spiritual constitution of human 
nature, and against the fanatical or hyper-evangelical school the 
reasonable working of spiritual influence. He had to maintain, on 
the one hand, the essential divinity of man, that “there is more in 
him than can be rationally referred to the life of nature and the 
mechanism of organisation,” and on the other hand to show that this 
higher life of the spirit is throughout rational—that it is superstition 
and not true religion which professes to resolve “men’s faith and 
practice ” into the illumination of such a spirit as they can give no 
account of,—such as does not enlighten their reason or enable them 
to render their doctrine intelligible to others. He fights, in short, 
alike against materialistic negation and credulous enthusiasm. 

The former he meets with the assertion of “a spirituality in man,” 
a self-power or Will at the root of all his being. ‘If there be ought 
spiritual in man, the will must be such. If there be a will, there 
must be a spirituality in man.” He assumes both positions, seeing 
clearly—what all who radically deal with such a question must see— 
that it becomes in the end an alternative postulate on one side and the 
other. The theologian cannot prove his case, because the very terms 
in which it must be proved are already denied ad initio by the mate- 
rialist. But no more can the materialist, for the same reason, refute 
the spiritual thinker. There can be no argument where no common 
premiss is granted. Coleridge was quite alive to this, yet he validly 
appeals to common experience. ‘I assume,” he says, “a something 
the proof of which no man can give to another, yet every man may 
find for himself. If any man assert that he has no such experience, 
[ am bound to disbelieve him, I cannot do otherwise without unsettling 
the foundation of my own moral nature. For I either find it as an 
essential of the humanity common to him and to me, or I have not 
founditatall . . . . Allthe significant objections of the materialist and 
necessitarian,” he adds, “ are contained in the term morality, and all 
the objections of the infidel in the term religion. These very terms 
imply something granted, which the objector in each case supposes 
not granted. A moral philosophy is only such because it assumes a 
principle of morality, a will in man, and so a Christian philosophy or 
theology has its own assumptions resting on three ultimate facts, 
namely, the reality of the law of conscience; the existence of a respon- 
sible will asthesubject of that law; and lastly, theexistenceof God... . 
The first is a fact of consciousness; the second, a fact of reason neces- 
sarily concluded from the first ; and the third, a fact of history inter- 
preted by both.” 

These were the radical data of the religious philosophy of Cole- 
ridge. They imply a general conception of religion which was 
revolutionary for his age, simple and ancient as the principles are. 
The evangelical tradition brought religion to man from the outside. 
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It took no concern of man’s spiritual constitution beyond the fact that 
he was a sinner and in danger of hell. Coleridge started from a 
similar but larger experience, including not only sin but the whole 
spiritual basis on which sin rests. ‘I profess a deep conviction,” he 
says, “that man is a fallen creature,” “not by accident of bodily 
constitution or any other cause, but as diseased in his will—in that will 
which is the true and only strict synonyme of the word I, or the 
intelligent Self.” This “ intelligent Self” is a fundamental concep- 
tion lying at the root of his system of thought. Sin is an attribute 
of it, and cannot be conceived apart from it, and conscience, or the 
original sense of right and wrong governing the will. Apart from 
these internal realities there is no religion, and the function of the 
Christian Revelation is to build up the spiritual life out of these 
realities—to remedy the evil, to enlighten the conscience, to educate 
the will. This effective power of religion comes directly from God in 
Christ. Here Coleridge joins the Evangelical School, as indeed every 
school of living Christian Faith. This was the element of truth he 
found in the doctrine of Election as handled “ practically, morally, 
humanly,” by Leighton. Every-true Christian, he argues, must 
attribute his distinction not in any degree to himself—“his own 
resolves and strivings,” “ his own will and understanding,”’ still less 
to “his own comparative excellence,”—but to God, “the being in 
whom the promise of life originated, and on whom its fulfilment 
depends.”’ Election so far is a truth of experience. ‘This the con- 
science requires; this the highest interests of morality demand.” 
So far it is a question of facts with which the speculative reason has 
nothing to do. But when the theological reasoner abandons the 
ground of fact and “the safe circle of religion and practical reason 
for the shifting sand-wastes and mirages of speculative theology,” 
then he uses words without meaning. He can have no insight into 
the workings or plans of a Being who is neither an object of his 
senses nor a part of his self-consciousness. 

Nothing can show better than this brief exposition how closely 
Coleridge in his theology clung to a base of spiritual experience, and 
sought to measure even the most abstruse Christian mysteries by 
facts. The same thing may be shown by referring to his doctrine of 
the Trinity, which has been ,supposed the most transcendental and, 
so to speak, “ Neo-Platonist ”’ of all his doctrines. But truly speaking 
his Trinitarianism, like his doctrine of Election, is a moral rather than 
a speculative truth. The Trinitarian idea was, indeed, true to him 
notionally. The full analysis of the notion “God ” seemed to him to 
involve it. “TI find a certain notion in my mind, and say that is what 
I understand by the term God. From books and conversation I 
find that the learned generally connect the same notion with the same 
word. I then apply the rules laid down by the masters of logic for 
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the involution and evolution of terms, and prove (to as many as agree 
with my premisses) that the notion ‘God’ involves the notion 
‘Trinity.’” So he argued, and many times recurred to the same 
Transcendental analysis. But the truer and more urgent spiritual 
basis of the doctrine of the Trinity, even to his own mind, was not its 
notional but its moral necessity. Christ could only be a Saviour as 
being Divine. Salvation is a Divine work. ‘“ The idea of redemp- 
tion involves belief in the Divinity of our Lord. And our Lord’s 
Divinity again involves the Trinitarian idea, because in and through 
this idea alone the Divinity of Christ can be received without breach 
of faith in the Unity of the Godhead.” In other words, the best 
evidence of the doctrine of the Trinity is the compulsion of the 
spiritual conscience which demands a Divine Saviour; and only in 
and through the great idea of Trinity in Unity does this demand 
become consistent with Christian Monotheism.' 

These doctrines are merely used in illustration, as they are by 
Coleridge himself in his Aids to Reflection. But nothing can show 
in a stronger light the general character of the change which he 
wrought in the conception of Christianity. From being a mere tra- 
ditional creed, with Anglican and Evangelical, and it may be added 
Unitarian alike, it became a living expression of the spiritual con- 


sciousness. In a sense, of course, it had always been so. The Evan- 


gelical made much of its living power, but only in a practical and 
not in a rational sense. It is the distinction of Coleridge to have 
once more in his age made Christian doctrine alive to the reason as 
well as the conscience—tenable as a philosophy as well as an evangel. 
And this he did by interpreting Christianity in the light of our 
moral and spiritual life. There are aspects of Christian truth beyond 
us—LEzeunt in mysteria. But all Christian truth must have vital 
touch with our spiritual being, and be so far at least capable of being 
rendered in its terms, or, in other words, be conformable to reason. 
There was nothing absolutely new in this luminous conception, but 
it marked a revolution of religious thought in the earlier part of our 
century. The great principle of the Evangelical theology was that 
theological dogmas were true or false without any reference to a sub- 
jective standard of judgment. They were true as pure data of reve- 
lation, or as the propositions of an authorised creed settled long ago. 
Reason had, so far, nothing to do with them. Christian truth, it was 
supposed, lay at hand in the Bible, an appeal to which settled every- 
thing. Coleridge did not undervalue the Bible. He gave it an intel- 
ligent reverence. But he no less reverenced the spiritual conscious- 
(1) This was a favourite thought with Coleridge, as, for example, in his Literary 
Remains (vol. i. p. 393-4): ‘* The Trinity of Persons in the Unity of the Godhead would 
have been a necessary idea of my speculative reason. God must have had co-eternally 
an adequate idea of Himself in and through which He created all things. But this 


would only have been a speculative idea. Solely in consequence of our redemption does 
the Trinity become a doctrine, the teliefof which as real is commanded by conscience.” 
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ness or divine light in man; and to put out this light, as the Evan- 
gelical had gone far to do, was to destroy all reasonable faith. This 
must rest not merely on objective data, but on internal experience. 
It must have not merely authority without, but rationale within. It 
must answer to the highest aspiration of human reason, as well as the 
most urgent necessities of human life. It must interpret reason and 
find expression in the voice of our higher humanity, and so enlarge 
itself as to meet all its needs. 

If we turn for a moment to the special exposition of the doctrines 
of sin and redemption which Coleridge has given in the Aids to 
Reflection, it is still mainly with the view of bringing out more 
clearly his general conception of Christianity as a living movement 
of thought rather than a mere series of articles or a traditionary 
creed. 

In dealing first with the question of sin, he shows how its very 
idea is only tenable on the ground of such a spiritual constitution in 
man as he has already asserted. It is only the recognition of a true 
will in man—a spirit or supernatural in man, although “ not neces- 
sarily miraculous ”—which renders sin possible. ‘These views of the 
spirit and of the will as spiritual,” he says more than once, “are the 
groundwork of my scheme.”’ There was nothing more significant or 
fundamental in all his theology. If there is not always a super- 
natural element in man in the shape of spirit and will, no miracles or 
anything else can ever authenticate the supernatural to him. A mere 
formal orthodoxy, therefore, hanging upon the evidence of miracles, 
is a suspension bridge without any real support. So all questions 
between infidelity and Christianity are questions here, at the root, 
and not what are called “ critical”? questions as to whether this or 
that view of the Bible be right, or this or that traditionary 
dogma be true. Such questions are, truly speaking, inter-Chris- 
tian questions, the freest views of which all Churches must learn 
to tolerate. The really vital question is whether there is a divine 
root in man at all—a spiritual centre answering to a higher spiri- 
tual centre in the universe. All controversies of any importance 
come back to this. Coleridge would have been a great Christian 
thinker if for no other reason than this, that he brought all theo- 
logical problems back to this living centre, and showed how they 
diverged from it. Apart from this postulate, sin was inconceivable 
to him ; and in the same manner all sin was to him sin of origin or 
“original sin.” It is.the essential property of the will that it can 
originate. The phrase original sin is therefore “a pleonasm.” If 
sin was not original, or from within the will itself, it would not 
deserve the name. “A state or act that has not its origin in the 
will may be a calamity, deformity, disease, or mischief, but a sin it 
cannot be.”’ 


c 2 
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Again he says: That there is an evil common to all is a fact, and 
this evil must, therefore, have a common ground. Now this evil 
ground cannot originate in the Divine will; it must, therefore, be 
referred to the will of man. And this evil ground we call original 
sin. It is a mystery, that is, a fact which we see but cannot explain ; 
and the doctrine a truth which we apprehend, but can neither com- 
prehend nor communicate. And such by the quality of the subject 
(namely, a responsible will) it must be, if it be truth at all.” 

This inwardness is no less characteristic of Coleridge’s treatment of 
the doctrine of atonement or redemption. It is intelligible so far as 
it comes within the range of spiritual experience. So far its nature 
and effects are amply described or figured in the New Testament, 
especially by St. Paul. Andtheapostle’s language, as might be expected, 
“takes its predominant colours from his own experience, and the expe- 
rience of those whom he addressed.” “ His figures, images, analogies, 
and references,” 


are all more or less borrowed from this source. He 
describes the Atonement of Christ under four principal metaphors : 
1. Sin-offering, sacrificial expiation. 2. Reconciliation, atonement, 
xatad\Xayy- 3. Redemption, or ransom from slavery. 4. Satisfaction, 
payment of a debt. These phrases are not designed to convey to us 
all the Divine meaning of the atonement, for no phrases or figures 
can do this; but they set forth its general aspect and design. One 


and all they have an intelligible relation to our spiritual life, and so 
clothe the doctrine for us with a concrete living and practical mean- 
ing. But there are other relations and aspects of the doctrine of 
atonement that transcend experience, and consequently our powers of 
understanding. And all that can be said here is, “ exit in mysteria.” 
The rationalism of Coleridge is at least a modest and self-limiting 
rationalism. It clears the ground within the range of spiritual 
experience, and floods this ground with the light of reason. There 
is no true doctrine can contradict this light, or shelter itself from its 
penetration. But there are aspects of Christian doctrine that out- 
reach all grasp of reason, and before which reason must simply be 
silent. For example, the Divine act in redemption is “a causative 
act—a spiritual and transcendent mystery that passeth all under- 
standing. ‘ Who knoweth the mind of the Lord, or being his counsellor 
who hath instructed him?’ Factum est.” This is all that can be said 
of the mystery of redemption, or of the doctrine of atonement on its 
Divine side. 

And here emerges another important principle of the Coleridgian 
theology. While so great an advocate of the rights of reason in 
theology, of the necessity, in other words, of moulding all its facts in 
a synthesis intelligible to the higher reason, he recognises strongly 
that there is a province of Divine truth beyond all such construction. 
We can never understand the fulness of Divine mystery, and it is 
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hopeless to attempt to do so. While no mind was less agnostic in the 
modern sense of the term, he was yet, with all his vivid and large 
intuition, a Christian agnostic. Just because Christianity was Divine, 
a revelation, and not a mere human tradition, all its higher doctrines 
ended in a region beyond our clear knowledge. As he himself said, 
“Tf the doctrine is more than a hyperbolical phrase it must do so.” 
There was great pregnancy in this as in his other conceptions ; and 
probably no more significant change awaits the theology of the future 
than the determination of this province of the unknown, and the 
cessation of controversy, as to matters which come within it, and 
therefore admit of no dogmatic settlement. 

(2.) But it is more than time to turn to the second aspect, in which 
Coleridge appears as a religious leader of the thought of the nine- 
teenth century. The Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit was not pub- 
lished till six years after his death, in 1840; and it is curious to 
notice their accidental connection with the Confessions of a Beautiful 
Sou?, which had been translated by Carlyle some years before.’ These 
Confessions, in the shape of seven letters to a friend, gather together 
all that is valuable in the Biblical criticism of the walling scattered 
through his various writings; and although it may be doubtful 
whether the volume has ever attained the circulation of the Aids to 
Reflection, it is eminently deserving—small as it is, nay, because of 
its very brevity—of a place beside the larger work. It is eminently 
readable, terse and nervous, as well as eloquent in style. In none of 
his writings does Coleridge appear to greater advantage, or touch a 
more elevating strain, rising at times into solemn music. 

The Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit were of course merely one 
indication of the rise of a true spirit of criticism in English theology. 
Arnold, Whately, Thirlwall, and others, it will be seen, were all astir 
in the same direction, even before the Confessions were published. 
The notion of verbal inspiration, or the infallible dictation of Holy 
Scripture, could not possibly continue after the modern spirit of his- 
torical inquiry had begun. As soon as men plainly recognised the 
organic growth of all great facts, literary as well as others, it was 
inevitable that they should see the Scriptures in a new light, as a 
product of many phases of thought in course of more or less perfect 
development. A larger and more intelligent sense of the conditions 
attending the origin and progress of all civilisation, and of the imma- 
turities through which religious as well as moral and social ideas 
advance, necessarily carried with it a changed perception of the cha- 
racteristics of Scriptural revelation. The old Rabbinical notion of an 
infallible text was sure to disappear. The new critical method 
besides is, in Coleridge’s hands, rather an idea—a happy and germi- 
nant thought—than a well-evolved system. Still to him belongs the 


(1) In his well-known translation of Wilhelm Meister. 
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honour of having first plainly and boldly announced that the Scrip- 
tures were to be read and studied, like any other literature, in the 
light of their continuous growth, and the adaptation of their parts to 
one another. 

The divinity of Scripture appears all the more brightly when thus 
freely handled. “I take up the work,” he says, “with the purpose 
to read it as I should read any other work—so far as I can or dare. 
For I neither can nor dare throw off a strong and awful prepossession 
in its favour, certain as I am that a large part of the light and life 
in and by which I see, love, and embrace the truths and the strengths 
organised into a living body of faith and knowledge have been directly 
or indirectly derived to me from the sacred volume.” All the more 
reason why we should not make a fetish of the Bible, as the Turk 
does of the Koran. Poor as reason may be in comparison with “ the 
power and splendour of the Scriptures,” yet it is and must be for him 
a true light. ‘“ While there is a Light higher than all, even the 
Word that was in the beginning ;—the Light of which light itself is 
but the Shechinah and cloudy tabernacle ;—there is also a ‘ Light 
that lighteth every man that cometh into the world ;’ and the spirit 
of man is declared to be ‘the candle of the Lord.’” “If between 
this Word,” he says, “and the written letter I shall anywhere seem 
to myself to find a discrepance, I will not conclude that such there 
actually is. Nor, on the other hand, will I fall under the condemna- 
tion of those that would die for God, but, seek as I may, be thankful 
for what I have and wait.” 

Such is the keynote of the volume. The supremacy of the Bible 
as a divinely inspired literature is plainly recognised from the first. 
Obviously it is a book above all other books in which deep answers to 
deep, and our inmost thoughts and most hidden griefs find not merely 
response, but guidance and assuagement. And whatever there finds 
us “bears witness for itself that it has proceeded from the Holy 
Spirit.” “In the Bible,” he says again, “there is more that finds me 
than I have experienced in all other books put together ; the words 
of the Bible find me at greater depths of my being, and whatever 
finds me brings with it an irresistible evidence of its having proceeded 
from the Holy Spirit.” 

But there is much in the Bible that not only does not find us in 
the Coleridgian sense, but that seems full of contradictions, both 
moral and historical; the psalms in which David curses his enemies ; 
the obviously exaggerated ages attributed to the patriarchs; and the 
incredible number of the armies said to be collected by Abijah and 
Jeroboam (2 Chron. xiii. 3), and other incidents familiar to all 
students of Scripture. What is to be made of such features of the 
Bible? According to the old notion of its infallibility such parts of 
Scripture, no less than its most elevating utterances of “lovely hymn 
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and choral song and accepted prayer of saint and prophet,” were to be 
received as dictated by the Holy Spirit. They were stamped with the 
same Divine authority. Coleridge rightly enough emphasises this 
view as that of the fathers and reformers alike; but he no less 
rightly points out that not one of them is consistent in holding to 
their general doctrine. Their treatment of the Scriptures in detail 
constantly implies the fallacy of the Rabbinical tradition to which 
they yet clung. He no less forcibly points out that the Scriptures 
themselves make no such pretension to infallibility, “explicitly or by 
implication.” ‘On the contrary, they refer to older documents, and 
on all points express themselves as sober-minded and veracious writers 
under ordinary circumstances are known to do.” The usual texts 
quoted, such as 2 Tim. iii. 16, have no real bearing on the subject. 
The little we know as to the origin and history of many of the books 
of the Bible, of “the time of the formation and closing of the canon,” 
of its selectors and compilers, is all opposed to stich a theory. More- 
over, the very nature of the claim stultifies itself when examined. 
For “ how can infallible truth be infallibly conveyed in defective and 
fallible expression ? ”’ 

But if the tenet of verbal inspiration has been so long received and 
acted on “ by Jew and Christian, Greek, Roman, and Protestant, why 
can it not now be received ?”’ “ For every reason,” answered Coleridge, 


‘that makes me prize and revere these Scriptures ;—prize them, love 


them, revere them beyond all other books.’ Because such a tenet 


“ falsifies at once the whole body of holy writ, with all its harmonious 
and symmetrical gradations.” It turns “the breathing organism into 
a colossal Memnon’s head, a hollow passage for a voice,” which no 
man hath uttered, and no human heart hath conceived. It evacuates 
of all sense and efficacy the fact that the Bible is a Divine literature 
of many books “ composed in different and widely distant ages under 
the greatest diversity of circumstances and degrees of light and 
information.” So he argues in language I have partly quoted and 
partly summarised. And then he breaks forth into a magnificent 
passage about the song of Deborah, a passage of rare eloquence with 
all its desultoriness, but which will hardly bear separation from the 
context. The wail of the Jewish heroine’s maternal and patriotic 
love is heard under all her cursing and individualism—mercy rejoicing 
against judgment. In the very intensity of her primary affections 
is found the rare strength of her womanhood ; and sweetness lies near 
to fierceness. Such passages probably give us a far better idea of the 
occasional glory of the old man’s talk as “he sat on the brow of 
Highgate Hill,” than any poor fragments of it that have been preserved. 
Direct and to the point it may never have been, but at times it rose 
into an organ swell with snatches of unutterable melody and power. 

(3.) But Coleridge contributed still another factor to the impulsion 
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of religious thought in his time. He did much to revive the historic 
idea of the Church as an intellectual as well as a spiritual common- 
wealth. Like many other ideas of our older national life this had 
been depressed and lost sight of during the eighteenth century. The 
Evangelical party, deficient in learning generally, was especially 
deficient in breadth of historical knowledge. Milner’s History, if 
nothing else, serves to point this conclusion. The idea of the Church 
as the mother of philosophy and arts and learning, as well as the 
nurse of faith and piety, was unknown. It was a part of the Evan- 
gelical creed, moreover, to leave aside as far as possible mere political 
and intellectual interests. These belonged to the world, and the 
main business of the religious man was with religion as a personal 
affair, of vast moment, but outside all other affairs. Coleridge helped 
once more to bring the Church as he did the gospel into larger room 
as a great spiritual power of manifold influence. 

This volume On the Constitution of Church and State according to 
the idea of each was published in 1830, and was the last volume which 
the author himself published. The Catholic Emancipation question 
had greatly excited the public mind, and some friend had appealed 
to Coleridge expressing astonishment that he should be in opposition 
to the proposed measure. He replied that he is by no means un- 
friendly to Catholic emancipation, while yet “ scrupling the means 
proposed for its attainment.” And in order to explain his difficulties 
he composed a long letter to his friend which is really an essay or 
treatise, beginning with the fundamental principles of his philosophy 
and ending with a description of antichrist. The essay is one of the 
least satisfactory of his compositions from a mere literary point of 
view, and is not even mentioned by Mr. Traill in his recent mono- 
graph. But amidst all its involutions and ramblings it is stimulating 
and full of thought on a subject which almost more than any other is 
liable to be degraded by unworthy and sectarian treatment. Here, 
as everywhere in Coleridge’s writings, we are brought in contact with 
certain large conceptions which far more than cover the immediate 
subject in hand. 

It has been sometimes supposed that Coleridge’s theory of the 
Church merely revived the old theory of the Elizabethan age so 
powerfully advocated by Hooker and specially espoused by Dr. Arnold 
in later times. According to this theory the Church and State are 
really identical, the Church being merely the State in its educational 
and religious aspect and organization. But Coleridge’s special theory 
is different from this, although allied to it. He distinguishes the 
Christian Church as such from any national church. The former is 
spiritual and catholic, the latter institutional and local. The former 
is opposed to the “ world,”’ the latter is an estate of the realm. The 
former has nothing to do with states and kingdoms. It is in this 
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respect identical with the “ spiritual and invisible church known only 
to the Father of Spirits,” and the compensating counterpoise of all 
that is of the world. It is, in short, the Divine aggregate of what is 
really Divine in all Christian communities, and more or less ideally 
represented “in every true church.” A national church again is the 
incorporation of all the learning and knowledge—intellectual and 
spiritual—in a country. Every nation in order to its true health and 
civilisation requires not only a land-owning or permanent class along 
with a commercial, industrial, and progressive class, but moreover, an 
educative class to represent all higher knowledge, “to guard the 
treasures of past civilisation,” to bind the national life together in its 
past, present, and future, and to communicate to all citizens a clear 
understanding of their rights and duties. This third estate of the realm 
Coleridge denominated the “ Clerisy,” and included not merely the 
clergy, but, in his own language, “ the learned of all denominations.” 
The knowledge, which it was their function to cultivate and diffuse, 
embraced not only theology, although this pre-eminently as the head 
of all other knowledge, but law, music, mathematics, the physical 
sciences, “all the so-called liberal arts and sciences, the possession 


and cultivation of which constitute the civilisation of a country.” 
This is at any rate a large conception of a national church. It is 
put forth by its author with all earnestness, although he admitted 


that it had never been anywhere realised. But it was his object “ to 
present the Idea of a national church as the only safe criterion by 
which we can judge of existing things.”” It is only when “ we are in 
full and clear possession of the ultimate aim of an institution ” that 
we can ascertain how far ‘“ this aim has ever been attained in other 
ways.” 

These, very briefly explained, are the main lines along which 
Coleridge moved the national mind in the third decade of this 
century. They may seem to some rather impalpable lines, and hardly 
calculated to touch the general mind. But they were influential, as 
the course of Christian literature has since proved. Like his own 
genius, they were diffusive rather than concentrative. The Cole- 
ridgian ideas permeated the general intellectual atmosphere, modify- 
ing old conceptions in criticism as well as theology, deepening if not 
always clarifying the channels of thought in many directions, but 
especially in the direction of Christian philosophy. They acted in this 
way as a new circulation of spiritual air all around, rather than in 
conveying any new body of truth. The very ridicule of Carlyle 
testifies to the influence which they exercised over aspiring and 
younger minds. The very emphasis with which he repudiates the 
Coleridgian metaphysic probably indicates that he had felt some echo 
of it in his own heart. 

Joun TuLtocu. 





REDISTRIBUTION BY DIFFERENT LIGHTS. 
I.—THE SEATS BILL. 


“Ts it not idle to quarrel with the Redistribution Bill which has been 
laid before Parliament by the Government? Even if you could con- 
vince the world that the alterations you propose would be amendments, 
would it not still remain an impossible task to procure their adoption?” 
Questions like these I have often heard during the last few days, and 
I recognise their force. The folly of fighting with the inevitable is 
so foolish, and superficially it was never more apparent than here. 
For the Bill is not the Bill of the Government only ; it is the Bill of 
the leaders of the Opposition also. Lord Salisbury has joined Mr. 
Gladstone in framing it. Sir Stafford Northcote and Sir Charles Dilke 
have planned it together. From Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. 
Chamberlain in the background has been drawn the spirit of its wisdom. 
To enter the lists against such a combination may be gallant, may be 
magnificent, but it is not war. 

Let me first say a few words upon the fact that in some measure 
and in some degree the Seats Bill is presented to Parliament with 
the apparent sanction of the leaders of both the great parliamentary 
parties. This is, I believe, an unprecedented fact in relation to a 
Bill of any political importance. I am aware that the Prime 
Minister suggested that something like it had happened before, but 
it appeared from his own words that he was thinking of conferences 
between rival chiefs at the end of a long parliamentary struggle, 
when a Bill had been debated at every stage in both Houses—confer- 
ences to settle the compromise by which a measure on the brink of 
perishing might be saved from its fate. Gossip can speak of the bar- 
gaining, at three o’clock in the morning, that thus rescued the Bill 
for the Disestablishment of the Irish Church from failure to become 
an Act of Parliament. But in such a case the principle had not only 
been discussed ; clause after clause had been fought over ; the mind 
of the Legislature had been directed to the Bill as a whole and to its 
provisions separately. Parliament was master in fact as well as in 
form of the controversy, and the final settlement to which the 
Ministers agreed was made with a full knowledge on their part of the 
judgment of Parliament. The conference of the Ministers of the 
Crown and of their leading opponents in such a case affords no 
parallel to what has been done in relation to the Seats Bill. Is there 
then no precedent for the recent agreement? Yes, there is; and it is 
profoundly significant as to the real meaning and effect of that trans- 
action. I believe I am not wrong in saying that, when any Bill has 
been introduced dealing with pecuniary relations between Parliament 
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and members of the Royal Family, it has been customary to establish 
an understanding beforehand with the leaders of the Opposition 
respecting it, so as to anticipate and prevent inconvenient discussions 
when the Bill is actually launched in the House of Commons. To 
take away from Parliament for the occasion a liberty that might be 
exercised in an unseemly way is the motive of such a preliminary 
agreement. It was said, in explanation of Sir Robert Peel’s conduct 
when he supported and carried a reduction of the allowance the Whig 
Government proposed to grant Prince Albert on his marriage, that 
Lord Melbourne had failed to observe the honoured tradition of con- 
ferring with the Conservative leader on the amount of the allowance. 
Whatever we may think of the value of such a tradition, it may be 
appealed to as showing conclusively, what few would venture to 
deny, that the settlement beforehand between the chiefs of the front 
benches of a great measure of legislation must be a grievous hin- 
drance to its subsequent discussion. Mr. Gladstone himself has 
acknowledged the gravity of such a method of procedure. He has 
but faintly excused its novelty. Viewed in its effect on the power and 
authority of Parliament, it may not be incorrectly described, in his 
own phrase, as “a gigantic innovation.” 

The joint authorship of the Bill is a double discouragement to 
criticism, and yet though we knew for certain that remonstrance must 
be ineffectual, it might be impossible to be silent. But here there are 
circumstances to justify effort. The Government indeed are pledged 
to their fellow-workers to maintain the Bill with all their strength. 
Upon the faith that it shall be supported in the shape in which it has 
been brought in, the Opposition in the Lords have passed the Fran- 
chise Bill into law. The Government cannot radically amend it, if 
they would, unless the Opposition give them leave. No approbation, 
no toleration could be extended to the patriotic independence of 
the majority of the House of Commons, if it showed a tendency to 
outvote the Government. But while the Government is thus bound 
to the Bill, and constrained to exert all its energies to keep its sup- 
porters united in voting for the Bill, this obligation only lasts as long 
and as far as the Opposition desire to enforce it. Upon any point on 
which they profess themselves indifferent, the Government is free. If 
the Opposition declare themselves ready to accept any particular 
change, still more if they declare a preference for such a change, the 
Government may continue to resist it, but it must be on their own 
counsel and upon their own authority. They cannot plead that they 
are compelled by obligation of honour to the Opposition to retain that 
which the Opposition does not wish them to retain. . 

It is a little humiliating to write such a long preamble before 
going to the heart of the subject, but it is impossible to discuss the 
Seats Bill until we recover our freedom. To know that we are no 
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entangled in a monstrous net from which there is no escape, is the 
first condition of profitable effort. The distinguishing feature of the 
Ministerial Bill, that which separates it from all its predecessors, is 
found in the plan of cutting up populous constituencies into single- 
membered districts. The metropolis, the great provincial towns, the 
counties, whether crowded industrial areas or sparsely inhabited 
agricultural lands, are proposed to be divided and subdivided until a 
one-membered district is reached. This is a perfectly novel method 
of procedure, and it is very widely if not universally condemned. In 
towns it was received with consternation. It has been condemned 
in the presence of Ministers of the Crown striving to defend it. In 
the counties, where the population is widely dispersed, the convenience 
of handling a compact district is recognised. There, and there only, 
does the new plan appear to be received with any satisfaction. But 
when murmurs are heard, when remonstrance arises, whether from 
London or Lancashire, from England or from Ireland, the reply is 
made that this vivisection of constituencies is the price of the Bill. It 
was on condition that the big towns should be cut up that the Fran- 
chise Bill was passed. The plea would be scarecly satisfactory if it 
was sustainable in fact; it would be very mortifying to know that ar- 
rangements widely condemned must be accepted because the Opposition 
desired it; but the allegation is in truth entirely misleading. The 
Opposition did not insist upon this as the only method of procedure 
with which they would be satisfied ; nor do I believe that they insist 
in any absolute sense upon its retention now. I cannot indeed profess 
to speak from complete knowledge. I have not been in council with 
Lord Salisbury. I never had the honour of meeting him. Yet I 
believe I am not wrong in saying that what Lord Salisbury insisted 
upon in the conference was that the Conservative party should have 
that share to which it is entitled in the representation of the large 
towns, and that, far from asking that towns should be dissected, 
he desired to secure this share by another process. This cannot be 
strange. No one can have read Lord Salisbury’s article in the 
National Review without secing that his mind was permeated with 
the idea of securing a correspondence between the divisions of voters 
and of their representatives. No one can have read his speeches 
during the controversy of 1867 without realising the same truth. 
The Conservative leaders naturally demanded a proportionate share 
in urban representation, but they did not ask for it through the capri- 
cious and uncertain method of subdivision. They accepted this as a 
pis aller, because it was forced upon them, and, as I believe they 
would have preferred, so I believe they would still prefer the more 
certain and trustworthy process of proportional representation. I 
repeat that I do not speak from perfect knowledge; but I do not 
speak at hazard. If my statement is, as I believe it to be, practically 
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accurate, it is altogether misleading to say the subdivision of popular 
constituencies is the price of the Bill. The obstacle to the aban- 
donment of the principle of subdivision is not to be found in the 
temper of the Opposition; it does not exist in any obligation 
binding on the Government; it is found nowhere in a form in 
which it can be recognised as sufficient to justify resistance to a 
popular demand that the principle be abandoned. If the independent 
members of the Liberal party declare against subdivision, if the towns 
protest against it, if the leaders of the Opposition do not seek to 
maintain it, the Government, if they persist in adhering to it, will 
persist against their friends’ dislike, and against the preference of 
their fellow-workers. 

Why should we resist this innovation of subdivision ? I have 
ventured in the House of Commons to give as a primary, what is in 
truth also a conclusive reason, that with a great system of one-membered 
constituencies we have no security that the balance of the voters of the 
kingdom may not be found one way and the balance on the division of 
members another. Five million voters may, for example, be divided 
into 2,800,000 of one party, and 2,200,000 of the opposite, and the 
first may only secure 300 members, and the second 370. I cited case 
after case in which this had happened. It was necessary to do this, 
because the first impression of any man would probably be that, with 
equal electoral districts returning one member apiece, the majority in 
the House of Commons must correspond to the majority in the country. 
Experience shows there is no such necessity. Nor is the failure due 
to fraud. The districts may be carved out with rigorous honesty. 
There may be no trace of gerrymandering, no suspicion of trick, and 
yet the majority in Parliament may misrepresent the majority in the 
kingdom. Mr. Gladstone did not attempt to deny it. He did not 
even suggest that such a casualty would be very rare. He did not 
attempt to cope with the argument I submitted to prove that it 
would probably be of no infrequent occurrence. Let the significance 
of this be apprehended. Here is a charge which goes to the root of 
the scheme of one-membered districts, and it is admitted by default. 
Much stress is laid on the so-called element of chance which is said to 
exist in the application of the single transferable vote—a chance 
which never would affect the relative strength of parties in the House 
of Commons, and would only amount to this, that once in 4,000 
times it might be a question whether Brown or Smith, two members 
of the same party, should be returned as member for a particular 
constituency ; but nothing is said of the frightful risk that the judg- 
ment of the nation should be wholly misrepresented in Parliament. 
This serious possibility is brought more within the region of probability 
by the adoption of the principle to be pursued in subdividing big 
towns. If districts are to be parcelled off according to the pursuits 
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of the inhabitants, the forces by which so many Liberal victories have 
been won will be found wastefully penned within narrow areas. It 
is easy to see how a town which contains within it, as a whole, a 
Liberal majority, may yet return two Conservatives against one 
Liberal if divided into three wards each returning one member. 
Such chances sometimes balance one another ; sometimes they do not. 
Whether the locally congregated numbers shall present a majority on 
the same side as the majority of the whole electorate is a hazard which 
history has shown is often decided in the negative. No one can say 
such a mischance will not happen here. I believe it will soon happen. 
The point is so important. that, at the risk of being tedious, I ask 
leave to enforce it in a few more sentences. One marked characteristic 
of English political life has been the practicality of the issues on which 
its great parties are divided. The adherents of lost causes are few among 
us, and they disappear from the Parliamentary arena. Parties change 
their names and their flags, abandoning what they cannot keep, or 
starting in pursuit of some fresh object, and so the spectacle is con- 
stantly maintained of two great bodies, each fighting for something 
not absolutely hopeless of attamment or of retainment. Now sup- 
pose there are 650 constituencies cach containing 5,000 voters coming 
to the poll, thus realising the idea of equal electoral districts. In 
250 of these constituencies the party A is predominant, so much so 
that it numbers on an average 3,000 voters in each against 2,000 for 
the other side. This would give 





Party A. Party A. Party B. 
Members. . 250 Electors . . 750,000 500,000 






In 250 other constituencies party B may have the predominance, but 


it has on an average 2,750 voters against 2,250 for the other side. 
This would give 














Party B. f Party A. Party B. 

Members. . 280 Electors . . 562,500 687,500 

The result as far as these 500 seats are concerned would be an equality 

of representation of parties, although party A numbered 1,312,500 
voters against 1,187,500 for party B. 

In the remaining 150 seats the contests are closer, the division of 
the voters being on an average 2,600 against 2,400, or an aggregate 
of 390,000 against 360,000. 

If party A won these 150 seats we should have party A victorious 
with a majority of 150 (400 A against 250 B), the aggregate of voters 
being 1,702,500 A against 1,547,500 B. If party B won the 150 
seats, then party B would be victorious with a majority of 150, 
although the aggregate of voters showed 1,672,500 for A and 1,577,500 
only for B. 

It is at once admitted that these are arbitrary figures. The divi- 
sions of constituencies are not so sharp and clear as is suggested in 
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them. There are nicer gradations of feeling, and the problem is 
complicated by the existence of a third party which owes no friend- 
ship to A or B, but seeks to get advantage of each in turn. But this 
rough presentment is yet an instructive analysis, the meaning of 
which will be appreciated by the intelligent. It explains the examples 
of experience which have been cited of a majority of electors falling 
in one direction and a majority of the elected in another. It explains 
and, I think, justifies my belief that such a phenomenon (which was 
realized in the United Kingdom in 1874) will be realized again and 
ugain among us. It explains those great turnovers which we have 
witnessed in Parliamentary majorities, and may expect to witness 
again. The conditions for its recurrence are strengthened as that 
characteristic of practicality of issues to which I have referred becomes 
more and more marked, and I know no device so certain to produce 
the temper of which this is the fruit as the device of separating our 
constituencies into one-membered districts where a single issue is 
fought between single combatants. 

Some may stubbornly doubt, in the teeth of experience, that elec- 
tions through single-membered districts may result in a balance in 
the Legislature contrary to the opinion of the nation; but all will 
admit that such elections tend to exclude all but strictly party candi- 
dates, and to deprive the minority in great spaces of country of any 
share of representation. There must surely be more Conservatives 
in Wales than would be guessed from the fact that Wales returns 
two Conservatives against twenty-eight Liberal members. There 
must be some Liberal county electors south of Trent, though there 
is scarcely a Liberal county member, save those who owe their seats 
to the minority vote. These results have happened under the two- 
membered system, and the tendency with one-membered districts will 
be to draw the lines of party tighter, and to take away the advantage 
now secured when two candidates of the same party, but of different 
type, stand together. And what is the effect to be apprehended, 
not only on the representation of the people in Parliament, but on 
the condition of political life among the people themselves? Those 
who are not ready with the shibboleth of party must stand aside. 
Reduced to inactivity, their sterile existence ends in death. The springs 
of vitality are staunched. Removed from the sphere of political 
energy they suffer, but the life of the country suffers with them. 
Mr. Gledstone admitted in the recent debate the necessity of a variety 
of representation. The admission may have been theoretical rather 
than practical, but it is too valuable not to be recalled. Variety of 
representation is wanted, not only that Parliament shall exhibit the 
competitive opinions of the nation, but also that opinion shall have 
everywhere the freedom and play of life. And what does variety 
mean? It may be said that there was variety of representation in 
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the United States Congress before the Civil War, since there were 
pro-Slavery men and Abolitionists therein; but what variety was 
there in the representation of the South ? and what was the state of 
opinion in the States where slavery existed? It is here that I 
approach an effect of the Seats Bill, should it pass as it has been 
framed, which must I think seriously occupy the mind of every 
sincere man who considers it. The condition of Ireland is such as to 
fill us with anxiety. It is quiet, thanks to the operation of a most 
stringent Crimes Act, but the temper of discontent, not to say alien- 
ation, breaks out irrepressibly in the greater part of the island wher- 
ever there is a chink for its manifestation, and we know on the 
highest authority that the Crimes Act must be renewed if quiet is to 
be maintained. In a country that can be thus described it is proposed 
to introduce a machinery of election that shall represent to the king- 
dom and the world that nine-tenths of its inhabitants are passionately 
and fiercely demanding autonomy, if not separation. Those who are 
best acquainted with Ireland tell us—and I hear no authoritative 
voice questioning the accuracy of the statement—that the parcelling 
out the island into one-membered districts will result in the election 
of some ninety members claiming Home Rule in tones that sound 
like separation, while ten or a dozen Orange Tories are found alone 
arrayed against them. Such a spectacle, if realised, must be for- 
midable, and will provoke formidable consequences. We know 
that it will not truly represent the opinion of the country. The 
Liberals of Ireland, who cling to the unity of the Legislature, 
are not what they were, but they are still in the aggregate a 
large mass, although they might fail to get a single voice to 
speak for them in Parliament. Four years ago I could write 
with perfect sincerity that if a plébiscite could be taken throughout 
Ireland it was most doubtful whether the balance would not 
be found in favour of the union. I could refer back some 
twenty years before to a time when the demand for Repeal was left 
without a representative in Parliament. We may now be assured 
that there was even then a mass of latent and unorganised discontent 
in the country, though it sent no member to Westminster, and 
although, wanting this representation, it appeared to be, and indeed 
was, dwindling in itsdimensions. It is now as much over-represented 
as it then failed of representation, and it gains strength now through 
the appearance of strength as it then lost strength through its appear- 
ance of weakness. I should be slow to repeat at this moment what I 
wrote at the end of 1880. What must be the effect upon popular 
feeling and popular opinion in Ireland of the apparent spectacle of 
three provinces and a large slice of the fourth unanimously demanding 
Home Rule? And what must be the effect upon popular feeling and 
popular opinion in England also? We may say with truth that the 
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appearance is a misrepresentation—a gross misrepresentation of the 
fact. It will bea very hard struggle to keep this distinction alive in the 
minds of the English people, especially if the vote of a large cohort 
in Parliament may make it convenient for any party leader to pass it by. 
Nor can we question but that in such cases appearances tend to make 
facts correspond with them. Opinion depends upon opinion. We can 
hold an opinion when we think we can make a good fight for it : when 
we look upon the struggle as hopeless we let the opinion drop. This 
is true of Englishmen, who plume themselves on their moral courage. 
It is probably true of Irishmen also. Outvoted in elections for 
Parliament, powerless in Jocal administration, the loyal Liberals will 
be driven hard to maintain their existence. It will be well if the 
good work they have done for half a century be not arrested and 
turned backwards. It may even be that in their despair they will 
join in the demand for Home Rule, believing that in an arena whence 
the question of opposition to England was removed they might have 
a fair chance of fighting the battle of rational government with their 
opponents. We are, then, going to swell the clamour to which it may 
hereafter be said we must yield. We are about to extinguish the 
voices in which we have been accustomed to recognise the notes of 
prudent and orderly reason. In spite of a wider enfranchisement and 
an approximate equality of electoral areas, it is not free and united 
Ireland that will be before us. Ireland represented in Parliament 
will be Ireland manipulated and divided so as to exclude moderation 
of temper and of judgment. In the north and in the south the 
majorities will have ousted the minority from the field, and counsels 
of sobriety will disappear before the predominance of extremes. 

We should have to confront the future, gloomy as it threatens to 
be, in silent expectation if it was inevitable ; but what fatalism com- 
pels us to accept such a conclusion? We need not despair of the 
political life of England or of Ireland if the forces that are always 
nascent within these islands have free play. Social and _ political 
changes are the necessary incidents of the progress of national life, 
but social and political revolutions are due to the violent action of 
forces unbalanced and of forces repressed. The pent-up force 
produces revolution in its struggles to be free. The force that has 
engrossed all the means of power produces revolution by its ignorant 
excesses. What is wanted is the free growth, the free development, 
the free maturity of every political force according to its degree. 
Let the capabilities of the nation cease to be repressed and constrained, 
so that it may be spared the spectacle of the waste of political faculty 
that disturbs us on the one hand and of its misshapen presentment 
that affronts us on the other. Two opposing voices are heard against 
this plea. It is said by many who are not slack to join in confessing 
the defects of our political life and in painfully forecasting the future, 
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that it is in vain to hope for any cure for the deep-rooted evils of the 
body politic in what is, after all, a mere change of machinery in 
political procedure. How can a new method of voting touch the 
springs of national vitality? There is a manifest incongruity 
between the means and the end. The criticism would be just if it 
was not founded on amisapprehension. What is called a mere change 
of machinery is an effort to remove the ligatures and bandages that 
impede the natural action of social and political forces. It is a 
deliverance from bondage. It is a message of freedom to those that 
are in prison. ' 

The ideal we would go forward to make real is the enlistment into 
the House of Commons in their proportional strength of all the political 
forces that go together to make up the political life of the country. 
No one can propose to attain this great end by astroke. Itis a labour to 
be completed in the future—at another time and by other hands. 
But we may begin it now. We have in the great cities and crowded 
counties of our land communities and districts, each of which may be 
asked to contribute an epitome of the life that is within it. Instead 
of cutting up such areas into wards and districts, and obtaining from 
each such a representative as may approve himself to the majority 
within it, we may take pains to procure from the constituency as a 
whole a representation of its life as a whole. From a great city we 
might expect representatives of its workmen and of its capitalists, of 
its men of philanthropic energy and of its men of severer economic 
thought. Parliament would thus be as free as the world of literature, 
and the freedom of Parliament would act and react upon the freedom 
of literature. But here the second and opposing voice is heard to 
which I have referred. Instead of condemning the insufficiency of a 
pedantic remedy, this shrinks in alarm from its anarchic freedom. 
To such timidity it may be urged that the era of freedom will not be 
realised atonce. The reign of commonplace in the House of Commons 
will endure a while longer. It will survive the irruption of the 
diversified genius that might reach it from the provincial centres of 
industry or the larger divisions of the metropolis. The new and 
strange members, whether representing new couches sociales or those 
forms of thought that run across party divisions and are rejected by 
party managers, would be accepted in the House without shaking it to 
its centre. Such a measure of enfranchisement as is now possible 
need not alarm the susceptibility of the timidest. But even with 
regard to the large changes that may be foreshadowed in the remote 
future, are we not entitled to say that shrinking from them is a dis- 
trust of liberty itsc!f? The centre of gravity of the universe is not 
in danger of displacement. The nation as a whole will maintain its 
equilibrium. It is in the false presentment of what is called the 
nation, and is not such, that danger is to be apprehended. A free 
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literature will always remain to counteract an unfree Parliament, 
and would ultimately, as we may hope, set it free from the added. 
shackles that may unadvisedly be imposed upon it to-day; but were it 
not for thiscorrective agency and the trust it inspires, the influence upon 
the national character of such an organisation as is now recommended 
might betray us to despair. We should have narrower issues and 
narrower parties, tighter organisation, restricted individual freedom. 
The avenues of political life would be drawn together so as to keep 
out yet more those who now to its loss are excluded from it, and 
a pledge of implicit docility would be extorted from every one per- 
mitted to enter. Parliament would continue to decline from its 
ancient reputation, and the boast already heard would be repeated 
with greater assurance that it had sunk below the level of the news- 
paper press. It is worth some effort, even though the effort may be 
feeble and fruitless, to try to substitute another ideal for this consum- 
mation. It is worth a protest and a witness, however boldly it may 
be asserted that a protest and a witness are all that is possible. 

It is necessary to append, in a very short form, a description of 
the method by which the proportional representation of the elements 
that go to make up a community may be secured. It is not proposed 
to recast the map of the United Kingdom, which may be said, without 
much exaggeration, to be the Government plan. On the contrary, 
borough and county divisions would be retained as far as possible as 
they stand, and the object would be to distribute seats among them, 
obtained through the disfranchisement of small boroughs, so as to 
create as large a number as possible of three, four, and five-member 
constituencies. Although I do not believe there would be any real 
difficulty in conducting the election of a borough with nine members, 
if Liverpool had nine members, it would doubtless be prudent, on the 
introduction of a new system, not to go beyond five-membered con- 
stituencies. 

Suppose an election to be held in a constituency returning five 
members, what is the process to be followed ? 

Let us consider first what the voter has to do. 

He enters the polling-booth, and receives a voting-paper printed 
exactly as voting-papers are now printed, with the names of the 
candidates upon them in alphabetical order. The names are familiar 
to him. He has known them for weeks, perhaps for years. It may 
be assumed he knows something of his own mind in regard of them. 
All he has to do is to put the figure 1 against the man he likes the 
best of all. He may go on putting the figures 2, 3, &, against 
others in the order he prefers them, but he is not bound to do this, 
and the reason for adding figures is to make sure that, if his vote is 
not wanted to secure the election of his first favourite, it may help to 
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bring in his second or third choice. Putting the figure 1, and, if he 
wishes, the further figures 2, 3, &c., against the names he prefers in 
the order of preference, completes the work of the voter ; and it may 
be asked triumphantly whether a capable citizen can be incapable of 
doing this. 

The work of the returning officer is scarcely more difficult. He 
has first to ascertain the number of good voting-papers handed in, 
which is part of his present duty. Suppose this number was 12,000. 
There are five to be elected, and it will be seen that any one getting 
more than a sizth of the voters to give him their first votes will be 
elected, i.e. any one getting 2,001 votes is elected. [For if the 
12,000 voters were divided into six equal companies of 2,000 each, 
any increase to one of the companies must be gained by diminishing 
another, and therefore, if one exceeded 2,000 there could not be five 
others equal to that one, or, in other words, that one is certain of 
returning their man. | 

The sufficient number to ensure election, the quota, being thus 
ascertained, the papers must be sorted as a postman sorts letters, in 
heaps corresponding to the names marked 1 on the papers. Thus if 
Mr. Gladstone were a candidate he would have a large heap of papers 
on each of which he was 1. Sir Stafford Northcote would have 
another if he were a candidate. Sir Wilfrid Lawson might have a 
third, &e., &c. If any heap amounted to 2,001, or more, the candi- 
date to whom it belonged would be elected, and this necessary number 
must be taken off such a heap and set aside as done with. The 2,001 
voters who gave in such papers have elected theirman. The remaining 
papers on the heap must be distributed among the candidates marked 
2 upon them, t.e. according to the second choice of the electors who 
gave them in; and this might probably bring another heap above 
2,001, when surplus papers must again be distributed. In this way 
three or four of the candidates would probably be elected almost 
immediately, and there might be left five or six heaps corresponding 
to the other candidates all below 2,001. The heap that is smallest 
must then be taken, as that candidate is so little favoured as to be out 
of the running, and his papers distributed among those marked 2 upon 
them, and this process must be continued until the other places are 
filled up by candidates obtaining quotas; unless there should remain 
after all transfers had been effected a place to be filled, and two or 
three heaps left each below the quota, in which case the candidate 
who had the greatest heap would be elected. This explanation may 
seem to require many words, but the hardest part in it is a case of 
simple division by six, and I am told this is within the Second 
Standard in an elementary school. 

LronarD CouRTNEY. 
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1I.—SEATS AND NO SEATS. 


Tue Sovereign of Lunataria, in a pamphlet dedicated to Mr. Canning 
in 1820, commences his speech from the throne at the opening of 
an autumn session by saying— 


‘*’Tis pity that these cursed State affairs 
Should take you from your pheasants and your hares.” 


This fond idea of the superior claim of “ sport,” so common to English 
minds and habits, has possibly had a certain influence in the great 
political transaction which will render the sittings of last autumn for 
ever memorable in the history of the country. I am not bold enough 
to attempt to write an account of the recent crisis which, in its most 
interesting passages, must be purely imaginary. I will only express 
a conviction that the people at large have as yet no knowledge what- 
ever of the precise nature of the circumstances which led Lord Salis- 
bury and Sir Stafford Northcote to Downing Street, not as Ministers, 
but as seekers after information upon the schedules of the Seats Bill. 
The ostensible facts are these: that a House of Commons, which 
had shown an unswerving confidence in the First Minister, had in 
two successive sessions passed the Franchise Bill by majorities of 130 
and 140, thus reaffirming the mode of procedure adopted by Mr. 
Gladstone ; and that the House of Lords had accepted the principle 
of the Bill. The dissolution of such a Parliament on such an issue 
would have been dangerous in any country where there was less con- 
fidence in parliamentary government, and could not have been justified 
anywhere while there remained a possibility of making progress with 
the legislation so much desired. We may, perhaps, assume that Mr. 
Gladstone represented to the Queen the very serious objections to the 
dismissal of a Parliament so devoted to this policy of broadening the 
foundations of the State, which had been recommended in the speech 
from the throne. We know that the Duke of Richmond was com- 
manded to attend her Majesty, and that his Grace afterwards received 
Lord Salisbury. We can imagine the nature of the counsels that were 
then transmitted. Still the Conservatives declared for a bold policy 
of resistance. When Lord Randolph Churchill denounced all com- 
promise as “snivel and drivel,” Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford 
Northcote appeared to be of the same opinion. After the South 
Warwickshire election Lord John Manners let off his well-charged 
fireworks in the House of Commons, and the thought ran through 
the whole of the Conservative party that they could force either the 
introduction of the Seats Bill or Mr. Gladstone’s resignation by an 
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adverse vote upon the Franchise Bill in the House of Lords. Then 
“something” occurred which may remain a secret until the State 
papers of the period are in purchaseable print. We do not know all, 
and it is idle to inquire. Probably the Aston riots were not wholly 
ineffective. We know what passed in both Houses. We may sur- 
mise that the Queen regarded with disfavour the policy which was 
leading headlong to a choice between a large creation of peers and a 
dissolution. If Mr. Gladstone had advised the creation of peers, and 
upon refusal had given that as the cause of his resignation, there 
would have been tumult such as this generation has never beheld, and 
there would have been demand for the stoppage of Supply to the 
Crown. Mr. Gladstone’s loyalty would perhaps have madg him 
keep silence. The vote of the House of Lords, which was threatened 
by the Carlton Club meeting held just after the event in South War- 
wickshire, might have led to his resignation. If the Lords had 
repeated their action upon the Franchise Bill, Mr. Gladstone would 
probably by this time have been out of office. What would have 
been the consequence? No doubt this was fairly estimated in Tory 
councils. The chiefs of the Opposition knew well that the temper of 
the country would have risen to a fearful height, and that whether 
they presented themselves as a Government to this Parliament or to 
its successor, the first vote upon the Address in reply to the Speech 
which expressed their advice to the Crown, would certainly have 
involved their dismissal, with the disgrace of having brought enor- 
mous waste and trouble upon the country. 

Mr. Gladstone has often been accused of tenacity. Undoubtedly 
that is one of his characteristics, and never did he, or the nation, owe 
more to this thoroughly English quality. He has never forgotten 
the lesson of 1866, and has shunned all baits of the same trap. Lord 
owper was the first Liberal of high rank who publicly besought the 
Prime Minister to walk into the snare, by introducing the Seats Bill 
while there was no security for the passing of the Franchise Bill. 
Mr. Gladstone, with less than his usual courtesy, suggested to the 
late Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland that he was “ gushing ’’ upon matters 
beyond his comprehension. Mr. Cowen offered the same suggestion. 
It was thrust upon the Prime Minister by great powers in the press. 
{ think that, on one or two occasions, the Tory chiefs felt. confident 
they would succeed in forcing an unconditional presentation of the 
Bill. But all alike were baffled by Mr. Gladstone’s steadfastness. 
At the end of the Session of 1884 he had become more than head of 
the Government and leader of the House of Commons; he had been 
placed in a position in which even the fortunes of the Bill and of his 
Government were secondary to the maintenance of the authority of the 
House of Commons. It was apparent that, without a pledge for the 
passing of the Franchise Bill, the introduction of the Seats Bill would 
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wreck all chance of an immediate settlement of the question of par- 
liamentary reform. Mr. Gladstone has admitted that if he had 
accepted those counsels, he would have betrayed and have broken 
faith with the House of Commons. Of all the circumstances which 
have tended to bring about the present situation, none has been more 
potent than the resolve of the Prime Minister that the Seats Bill 
should not be published till the Franchise Bill was out of danger. 
The Seats Bill is more thorough than the Franchise Act, and this 
superiority must be ascribed to the agreement established with the 
Opposition. Such a result was the natural consequence of negotiation. 
The Franchise Act maintains, as I have shown in preceding articles, 
differences of franchise in the three kingdoms, and in England and 
Wales it has established seven franchises in counties and four fran- 
chises in boroughs. This defect in the Franchise Act will appear 
in a form which may be found intolerable by the subdivision of 
counties proposed in the Seats Bill. -In England and Wales thé 
soil of the parliamentary boroughs is, in Scotland it is not, part of the 
parliamentary counties. When the Boundary Commissioners have 
settled the county divisions, they will have to allot the property 
voters of the English and Welsh boroughs, or divisions of boroughs, to 
this or that division of the county in which the borough is situate. 
In England and Wales there are 136,265 property voters to be thus 
dealt with. In many places the political character of a county 
division will be entirely altered by the influx of these voters from 
parliamentary boroughs. There will be Liberal divisions returning 
Tories by means of this foreign vote; and in single-member districts 
of about 6,000 electors the entry of 800 or 1000 voters of this class, 
with practically unlimited power of addition to their number, will be 
the cause of much dissatisfaction. The single-member system in 
counties will render the non-resident property vote more obnoxious 
than before. ie 
By a comparison of the scheme which appeared in the Standard 
with the Seats Bill, we can form a tolerably clear notion of the lines 
upon which Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcote proposed to 
amend that scheme. The favourite plan with the Conservatives for 
the last five-and-twenty years has been to sequestrate the rural parts 
of counties by enlarging the boundaries of parliamentary boroughs. 
The Whigs have, on much the same lines, been advocates of grouping. 
With an equalised suffrage in counties and boroughs, Mr. Gladstone 
was evidently opposed to any extension of the group system. At the 
Foreign Office he said, that if one had listened at the door of the 
conference-room, one would not have known “ which was the magis- 
trate and which was the thief.” I suspect the listener would have 
heard much of the figure 54,200 as that of the ratio of population to 
seats in a House of 658 members, and that one would not have heard 
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Sir Stafford Northcote repeating that denunciation of the principle.of 
population which he uttered on several platforms during the recess. 
The Seats Bill is a most emphatic declaration that the principle of 
population is the true principle in redistribution. No other principle 
has, indeed, ever ruled a Reform Bill. But now there is no pretence 
in the matter. Both sides agree that this principle is the right prin- 
ciple. When Mr. Disraeli said, in 1859, “The City of London, the 
City proper, is richer than Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham 
put together,” he did not, perhaps, think that the greater statesman 
who' then sat opposite would, with the approval of his own successor, 
propose that the City should be represented by two members, and the 
three towns by twenty-two members. The Tory leaders, I have no 
doubt, suggested much of the fifth schedule, which enlarges the areas 
of thirty parliamentary boroughs, partly in accordance with the report 
of the Boundary Commission of 1867-68. In cases where this is 
simply an extension of the parliamentary boundary to the municipal 
boundary, I can see nothing but improvement. It seems likely 
that the rise of the limit of disfranchisement of boroughs from 
10,000 to 15,000, and of single membership from 40,000 to 50,000 
population in boroughs, was claimed by the Government in consent- 
ing to the substitution of single-member districts for two-member 
districts. 

The Bill is an adoption of the principle of electoral districts. Unless 
the system which it will establish is to be thrown aside to make way 
for proportional representation, which for the present is not likely, it 
must lead at no distant time to the complete acceptance of electoral 
districts, a plan upon which successive generations of Conservative 
politicians have poured their choicest epithets of abuse. The figure 
54,200, that is, the natural emblem, the mark of electoral districts, 
is adopted in the second schedule, which takes one member from 
every borough having fewer than 50,000 inhabitants. It is followed 
in the third schedule, which gives additional members to large 
boroughs according as they contain twice or three times that figure 
of population. It forms the entire basis of the sixth and seventh 
schedules, which provide for the division of the largest boroughs 
and of the counties. Mr. Disraeli, modestly regarding one of his 
Reform Bills, would “not call it a final but a conclusive measure.” 
The Bill of the Government may be so described. It is conclusive 
in its tendency; it cannot be final, because the principle is not 
strictly carried out. 

The Bill is by far the largest measure ever proposed to Parliament 
bya Government. I will point to some of the anomalies which, how- 
ever, will remain when it has passed into law. As to small boroughs, 
20,000 was the lowest line of disfranchisement which Mr. Bright, 
in a recent speech, was prepared to recommend. The united wisdom 
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of the leaders has fixed upon 15,000, which leaves sixteen boroughs 
in England (there are none in Wales) under 20,000, according to the 
census of 1881. These boroughs are Bedford, Boston, Bury St. 
Edmunds, Durham, Grantham, Hereford, King’s Lynn, Newcastle- 
under-Lyme, Penrhyn and Falmouth, Pontefract, Salisbury, Stafford, 
Taunton, Whitehaven, Winchester, and Windsor. The fifth sche- 
dule enlarges the boundaries of three ;—Newcastle-under-Lyme, Salis- 
bury, and Stafford, so that Stafford certainly will be above the line 
of 20,000, thus leaving thirteen boroughs open to disfranchisement 
—a number which is about the same as that of the increase of the 
numbers of the House proposed by the Bill. . There are two groups 
in Scotland—those of St. Andrews and Wick—which have fewer than 
20,000 population. I do not suggest that it is possible, or that it 
would be prudent, to attempt to deal with all anomalies which will 
remain; indeed, I am convinced that a perfectly uniform system 
would be received with less favour by Parliament. There will cer- 
tainly be a rich crop of exceptions to the rule of the Bill. I will give 
examples. Bath, with 53,761 inhabitants, will retain two seats, while 
Burnley, with 63,502, will have but one seat. Ipswich, with 50,762, 
will have two, while Middlesborough, with 54,965, will have but one. 
Stockport, with 59,544, and Southampton, with 60,235, will each 
have two seats, while Walsall, with 59,415, will have but one seat. 
Oldham, with 152,511, Newcastle-on-Tyne, with 145,228, and 
Brighton, with 128,407, will remain undivided, each returning two 
members. 

The Opposition leaders probably stood firm against any reduction 
of the University seats. Directly the committee on the Bill is 
opened, Mr. Bryce, with all the weight of his academic position as 
professor, will propose to abolish University representation. In the 
three kingdoms there are nine University seats. There is no chance 
of Mr. Bryce’s proposal being carried. Sir Lyon Playfair, in 
addressing his constituents very lately, was careful to point out that 
their only claim to a seat is for the representation of academic 
interests. No other University member is so true to his calling. Mr. 
Raikes and Mr. Gibson are the keenest of party politicians. There 
is a clerical flavour in Mr. Talbot. But although University repre- 
sentation will be preserved, it may be hoped that the House will not 
sanction an absolute departure from the rule of the Bill in the case 
of the Universities, or be unwilling to place the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin in the schedule of constituencies 
which are to loseone member. Oxford has 5,382 electors; Cambridge, 
6,458; Dublin, 4,074; Edinburgh and St. Andrews, 6,583; Glasgow 
and Aberdeen 6,488. The House of Commons will not now abolish 
University representation, but I think the House, in a single-seat 


Bill, may be disposed to admit that 5,382 graduates of Oxford are 
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not entitled to two seats while the 6,583 graduates of Edinburgh 
have but one seat. The electors of London University number 2,390. 

I touched in this Review in November upon the proposal to raise the 
numbers of the House of Commons. I have not met with a word of 
approval of this part of the Government scheme. It is a “levelling 
up” in consequence of the resolution not to reduce the Irish repre- 
sentation. I think it would be better to take the ground that the 
Irish. representation is a thing apart; that without opening all ques- 
tions connected with the Union it would not be right to reduce the 
basis of representation agreed to at that time. There have been 
changes since the Union, but not in the way of reduction, and that 
makes all the difference. A House of 555 members is surely large 
enough for Great Britain. In 1830 Lord Brougham had a proposal 
to reduce the whole House to 500 members. In 1831 Lord Grey 
proposed a diminution of numbers. The House of Commons is popu- 
larly described as “full” when 350 members are present. The 
increase now proposed of twelve members is for Scotland. But Scotland 
has rejected the policy of increasing the numbers of the House. In 
the Scotch Reform Bill of 1868 Mr. Disraeli made a proposal similar 
in principle to that of Mr. Gladstone, whereupon Mr. Baxter moved 
an Instruction to the Committee on the Bill that they have power, 
instead of increasing the numbers of the House, to disfranchise Eng- 
lish boroughs under 5,000 population ; and with Mr. Whitbread for a 
seconder, and Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Childers speaking in support, 
he carried the Instruction in the House of Commons. In the party 
meeting at the Carlton Club Lord Salisbury, in reply: to a Conservative 
member, intimated that Ministers had reserved this point as one not 
vital to their existence as a Government. Perhaps Scotland will not 
obtain twelve additional members. It. may be thought desirable that 
England and Wales should continue to hold their actual number of 
484 county and borough seats. As the Bill does not proceed upon 
strict arithmetical lines, it may be deemed sufficient for the present if 
Scotland receives an increase of eight members, and that number may 
be obtained by taking the six seats of the long since disfranchised 
boroughs, together with one seat from each of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. If the House enlarges its numbers from 658 
to 670, there will be no very long stoppage at that figure. In 1832 eight 
seats were given to Scotland, with no increase of the numbers of the 
House. “The august mother of free Parliamentsj’ should set a good 
example in this matter. Even in larger populations no House of 
Representatives has such numbers as our own. By the Appropriation 
Bill following upon the census of 1880, the United States’ House of 
Representatives has 325 members. The French Chamber of Deputies 
has 557 members; the German Reichstag, 397 members; the Prus- 
sian Chamber of Deputies, for a population of 27,272,000, has. 432 
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members. There is in all cases a tendency to increase, but this should 
be resisted, especially here, where the ratio of .population to seats— 
54,200 to one—is so small that any reduction must endanger the best 
hopes of purity of election in the single-member system. 

The single-member system is accepted, and for practical purposes 
it is useless, upon this Bill, to discuss its disadvantages. No alterna- 
tive has any chance of acceptance. It is likely that in the Government 
scrutin de liste has more friends than proportional representation. It 
is not, however, quite fair to distinguish those who are not ready to 
aecept Mr..Hare’s scheme as opposed to proportional representation. 
The Bill; like every Reform Bill, is an effort to obtain proportional 
representation. The main difficulty in redistribution has always been 
found in the agency—that of Parliament—by which it must be 
accomplished. It is absurd to suppose that such a Bill as that now 
before Parliament could be carried without the agreement which 
exists between the Government and the leaders of Opposition. With 
so much ballast on the two front benches, and with sections of the 
House pulling against each other, the Bill will surely reach enact- 
ment with no material alteration in this main feature. The members 
for the largest boroughs have a position not beyond the reach of 
envy. It needs a great investment of time and energy to become 
well known among 25,000 electors, and the most generous of dinner- 
givers cannot entertain that number. Such a constituency is inac- 
cessible by those indirect forms of expenditure which may possibly 
be encouraged by the single-member system. The large borough 
members have held themselves superior to all Reform Bills. What- 
ever happened, they would be untouched. The House of Commons 
will not sympathise with the struggles of a few to retain for their 
communities and for themselves their present proud position. If the 
House is to consist of 658 members, it will be said there is no natural 
right for any member to represent a quarter of a million of the 
people. As soon as boundaries are provisionally fixed, candidature 
will be fixed also. Before the meeting of Parliament, on the 19th of 
next month, candidature will have been arranged throughout the 
three kingdoms upon the basis of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill. When Mr. 
Disraeli was proposing his Bill of 1867, he said that either: such 
proposals as he then made must be accepted, or “you must create a 
new electoral map of England.” There is now being created such a 
map of the whole country. Vested interests are already established 
upon the new boundaries. The old boundaries are destroyed 
in advance of the fiat of Parliament. Other forms of electoral life 
may be evolved, but even now the old has given place to the new, 
and many of those who do not like the Seats Bill would be found 
unwilling to withdraw its main line of operation. 

ARTHUR ARNOLD. 
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III.—THE POLITICAL RESULTANT. 


Every student of elementary mechanics becomes familiar in the 
earliest stages of his enquiry with the principle embodied in the 
mathematical dogma known as the Parallelogram of Forces. And 
in these days of universal instruction it would be almost imper- 
tinent to suggest that there are many gentlemen, or any ladies, who 
have not successfully crossed the pons asinorum of this branch of 
mathematical education. It used, indeed, to be said that the reason- 
ing by which its conclusion was reached was imperfect; but there 
could be no doubt about the fact, Mechanics being happily a species 
of science beyond the province of pure reason, in which it is possible 
to supply the deficiencies of ratiocination by the ruder but equally 
irrefragable testimony of experience. And the conclusion in this 
particular instance established by common observation, and therefore 
sufficiently axiomatic in its character, is that when two forces are 
brought to bear on the same object, not in opposite directions, but so 
as to cross each other’s path, the object affected by their pressure 
will travel not along the line followed by either, but upon one between 
these and more or less widely divergent from both. 

It is impossible not to recognise in the remarkable dénouement of 
our recent reform controversy a striking example of the application 
of this mathematical principle to a political problem. The Liberal 
party have been straining every nerve to enfranchise the two millions 
of capable citizens who are now to share with the artisans of the great 
towns the direction of our national policy. Animated, doubtless, 
above all things, by a sincere desire to promote the welfare of their 
country by legislation so obviously conducive of that result, they yet 
were probably, at least at the outset of the agitation, not wholly 
devoid of a certain pleasurable feeling derived from the belief that 
this great measure must prove extremely distasteful to their political 
opponents, whose absolute and final extinction it was destined to 
effect. And it has been a little amusing to observe the disappoint- 
ment, sometimes bordering upon irritation, with which the more 
ardent reformers have regarded the determination of the Tory party 
not to take issue with them on the principle of their measure. It 
will be agreeable, doubtless, to revel in a new Parliament in which 
there will be no Tory party. But there is a certain flatness in 
hunting your enemy to death when the brute won’t show any sport. 
When the ducks come to Mrs. Bond to be killed, the operation savours 
less of battle than of butchery ; and even the most humanitarian of 
Radicals is not superior to the human weakness which reckons success 
in the struggle as not the least agreeable part of the victory. 
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The Conservative leaders appear to have convinced themselves that 
whenever either of the great constitutional parties had arrived at the 
high standard of intelligent patriotism which contemplates the sub- 
stitution of a pure democracy for the now doomed electorate, and the 
creation of a Chamber of Deputies in lieu of the ancient House of 
Commons, any resistance to a project once so wise and so popular 
must be futile. And so the Conservative candidates, at least in 
populous constituencies, were allowed, if, indeed, they were not urged, 
to pledge themselves to an extension of household suffrage to the 
counties. Consequently, when the trumpet of reform sounded in 
earnest, they would have been obliged to go into battle with perhaps 
not more than a moiety of their scanty host, had they at the last 
moment made up their minds to proclaim a policy of resistance. In 
doing this they would doubtless have cut a very sorry figure. They 
had to choose between the ridicule attaching to leaders who, by 
espousing an unpopular cause, provoke the desertion of half their 
followers, and the glory inseparable from surrendering without a 
blow the constitution of which they were the sworn defenders. They 
preferred the latter course, and in so doing presumably thought them- 
selves to be wise in their own getieration. It yet remains to be seen 
whether they were justified in this supposition so far as this present 
generation is concerned. There can be no doubt as to the judgment 
which will be passed upon their conduct by every generation to come. 
Politicians so profound as Mr. Forwood and statesmen so experienced 
as Mr. Houldsworth may be expected to applaud a course which their 
sagacity had recommended ; and with such applause Lord Salisbury 
and Sir Stafford Northcote will have to be content. 

Let us now turn to examine the demands of the Conservative 
leaders respecting Redistribution, so far as their import can be 
inferred from the provisions of the Government Bill. It has been 
said already that these demands were in no sense antagonistic to the 
proposed extension of the Franchise. In most of the great constitu- 
tional struggles recorded in our history, there has been a tolerably 
plain issue submitted to the arbitrament of arms or of agitation. 
The assailants may indeed have clamoured for something more than 
they really wanted, while those who had to act on the defensive have 
often declared that they could concede nothing, while the best they 
hoped was that they might not lose everything. And so it has come 
to pass that after a sufficient expenditure of time, and a sufficient 
employment of the weapons of controversy best suited to the 
particular epoch, it has been found that the party of attack was not 
unwilling to abate some of its original demands, while that of defence 
has been content to abandon some of its positions so long as it was 
able to retain others. Of course there have been notable instances 
when the attack has carried all before it, but even in these cases—so 
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peculiar is the English temperament—the first hour of victory has 
also been the first hour of repentance; and the more complete has 
appeared to be the triumph either of persons or of parties, so much 
the more speedy has been the downfall of the leaders and the reaction 
against their principles. 

Consequently we have come to look for the settlement of any 
great popular question as involving, if it is to be permanent, mutual 
concessions. And the country has generally been able to anticipate 
almost the precise upshot of the combat, as soon as it has been able 
to measure with approximate accuracy the comparative advantages of 
the combatants. It has been the singular feature of the arrange- 
ment now in progress that, whereas no issue has been joined upon an 
honest conflict of opinions, we cannot say as on other occasions that 
one party has gained so much, and the other saved so much of the 
ground in dispute. The resultant of two revolutionary currents not 
encountering in full career, but crossing each other at an unexpected 
angle, has been to precipitate us along a course probably rendered all 
the more dangerous from the combined effect of both forces, but in 
a direction departing considerably from that contemplated by those 
who expected to be borne by either towards the goal of their desires. 
Mr. Gladstone had prepared for us an extension of the county 
electorate which by overpowering the existing constituencies was to 
effect a revolution in the representation of the counties. Lord Salis- 
bury and Sir Stafford Northcote, far from resisting a measure which 
they knew must be fatal to those influences which have hitherto 
secured the return of Conservative county members, have come 
forward with counter proposals designed to bring about at least an 
equal revolution in the representation of the boroughs. It was suspected 
that while the seats of Tory squires were to become the playthings 
of the rural democracy, the Whigs would in the confusion carry off 
intact no inconsiderable number, not perhaps of their pocket boroughs 
—that would be too much to expect—but at least of those medi- 
ocre towns, the homes of a safe if rather spiteful species of Liberalism 
on which Liberal Ministers have been wont to rely. What was sauce 
for the Tory goose should not, however, be inappropriate for the Liberal 
gander. And the conferences in Downing Street appear to have 
developed something like a common understanding on this point. If 
the Conservative baronet is to weep over the stroke of fate, at least the 
Whig lordling and the heavy fathers of Radical plutocracy are not 
to play altogether ungalled. No doubt even as the joint-scheme has 
come out of the crucible the smaller boroughs continue to enjoy an 
undue preponderance. Buta considerable advance has been made 
upon the Draft-bill of the Standard, and it remains to be seen 
whether something more may not be achieved in Committee. The two 


great objects besides this which Lord Salisbury appears to have had 
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in view, were of course the separation of the urban and rural elements 
in the new county districts, and some sort of provision for the 
representation of important minorities in large constituencies, which 
should not incur the terrible imputation of sinning against the divine 
right of a majority. These were actually all the objects, so far as 
we can see, on which the Conservative leaders thought it worth their 
while to lay stress. The scandalously excessive representation of 
Ireland, and even the undue advantages accruing to their opponents 
from the undisturbed anomalies which continue to characterize the 
representation of Wales, these seem to them to have been trifles 
light as air. But they appear to regard with complacency the 
success of their efforts with respect to their two main contentions. 
Now what does this success amount to? There is no provision in 
the Bill defining any limits by which urban and rural populations 
are to be separated, unless the schedule determining the extended 
boundaries of some score or so of the larger boroughs may be taken 
to satisfy this description. But there is a paragraph in the instruc- 
tions of the Boundary Commissioners on which stress is likely to be 
laid both by Conservative and Radical critics. And there is no doubt 
that if the powers of these gentlemen were such as would enable them 
to comply with the instructions given them, some possibility would 
exist of something being done in this direction. But the resolution 
of the Government to exclude from the scope of the Boundary Com- 
mission all and any questions relating to the limits of existing 
boroughs must render it powerless to give any effect whatever to this 
instruction, except under very peculiar and special circumstances. 
Take Bedfordshire, for example, the first of the English counties in 
alphabetical order. It contains two towns, Luton with about 24,000, 
and Bedford with about 16,000 inhabitants. Bedford, although losing 
a member, is still to enjoy the privilege of returning Mr. Whitbread 
to Parliament ; and the county is to be divided into two single-mem- 
ber divisions. If the Commissioners had power to recommend the 
coupling together of Luton with Bedford, thereby creating a borough 
constituency still falling short of the electoral quota entitled to 
return a member, a real separation would be effected between the 
urban and rural elements in this county. But as they are constrained 
to keep Luton outside the boundaries of the little Parliamentary 
Eden consecrated to the sole enjoyment of the Whigs, the larger 
town must necessarily form part of one or other of the county divi- 
sions, in which it cannot fail to exercise a prevailing influence. It 
may be the case, that in some of the mining and manufacturing 
counties the Commissioners will be able to devise circumscriptions 
which shall embrace populous districts, while excluding more sparsely 
inhabited regions adjacent; examples of this may be found in Mon- 
mouthshire and perhaps in North-East Lancashire. But in the 
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absence of any power to group together second and third-class towns 
situated in the same county or neighbourhood, though not imme- 
diately contiguous, this promising paragraph is little better than a 
delusion and a snare. 

There remains the crowning triumph of Conservative diplomacy, 
which constitutes, indeed, the main feature of the joint Bill—the sub- 
division of all the larger constituencies into wards, boroughs, or dis- 
tricts, returning each a single member. The first indication of the 
impression produced by this very remarkable project was to be found 
in the shrill utterances of disfavour emitted by the press which speaks 
the mind of provincial Liberalism. Next came its condemnation by 
those who might have been expected to regard it with more favour— 
the advocates of proportional representation. More slowly follows 
the almost inarticulate grumbling of Conservative county members, 
who abhor a change which seems calculated at the same time to aug- 
ment the responsibilities and to impair the dignity of their position. 
Mr. Schnadhorst unfortunately felt himself obliged to quit this 
country before he could find a convenient opportunity for publishing 
to the world his own sentiments upon this topic, but there can be little 
doubt that any proposal intended to afford a hearing to any persons 
not included in the majority for the time being can scarcely be 
palatable to the Caucus. By most of the local wire-pullers who, 
while not accepting the title, endeavour to perform the functions of 
this valuable institution in the interests of the Conservative party, 
undisguised dissatisfaction is almost universally expressed. Lord Salis- 
bury in all probability was hardly aware of the extreme Conservatism 
which distinguishes even Radical politicians in this country, when an 
innovation threatening any institution or practice which they find 
on the whole convenient in the interests of their party is proposed 
by others. He must, indeed, have counted upon the vigorous resist- 
ance of the Whigs, whose political importance has for years been 
mainly due to that system of two-membered constituencies which has 
enabled a small faction, holding in most country towns the balance 
between Conservatives and Radicals, to make terms with either party, 
and so secure for itself a moiety of the representation. But he ought 
also to have realised more fully than he would seem to have done the 
bitter dislike with which Conservative members of Parliament would 
be sure to regard a reform which, although designed to promote the 
interests of their party, was foreign to the habits, offensive to the 
predilections, and inimical to the comfort of the individuals imme- 
diately concerned. 

It can therefore scarcely admit of a doubt that this proposal, if 
made upon his own undivided responsibility by the leader of either 
party, would fail to conciliate, not only the approval of the House of 
Commons, but even the support of his own political adherents. And 
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yet—so strange and exceptional has been the action of the political 
forces at work in the determination of this controversy—it is probably 
destined to become law. It is no small compliment to the constructive 
genius of Lord Randolph Churchill, that the leaders of both the great 
political parties should, during his absence, and in the teeth of almost 
general disapprobation, be emulously bent upon doing his bidding. 
The member for Woodstock, it need scarcely be said, has no par- 
ticular sympathy with that particular type of Conservatism (not at all 
exclusively confined within the ranks of the Conservative party) 
which values an institution or a thing simply because it has become 
accustomed to it. And he has been quite shrewd enough to see that 
a readjustment of our electoral areas which may be expected to give 
to the Conservative party at least one-third of the representation of 
the metropolis—while almost certain to shift completely the centre of 
political gravity within the party itself—must also tend considerably 
to augment the authority of the Conservative party of the future in 
its appeals to a dominant democracy. If the Boundary Commis- 
sioners bring to their task one half of the skill and anything like the 
impartiality for which credit has been claimed on their behalf, it is 
not easy to believe that the subdivisions of Birmingham and Man- 
chester, of Leeds and Sheffield, will not reproduce in their new elec- 
toral wards the same characteristics as may be expected to distinguish 


. St. George’s, Hanover Square, from Mile End Old Town, and Kensing- 


ton ein Rotherhithe. 


When time enough has gone by to enable us to survey without 
passion or prejudice the extraordinary incidents which have signal- 
ized Mr. Gladstone’s Reform campaign, it may probably come to be 
admitted that Lord Salisbury has done the best he could to lay the 
foundations of a new Organization which might take the place of that 
Conservative Party which came into existence upon the ruins of 
ancient Toryism under the inspiration of Sir Robert Peel. Naturally 
enough, this combination has been largely influenced by the idiosyn- 
crasy of its original founder; but it has never comprehended or, at 
any rate, sympathized with his political genius. Conservative in his 
social and administrative views, that statesman was, as all the world 
knows, of a very different school in fiscal matters. Although he led 
the landed interest, he was not of it; nor did it occur to him as it did 
to his successor, Mr. Disraeli, to study and humour the foibles of his 
party, in order to become its master. Sir Robert Peel had no 
ambition to hold power as the Barber-Surgeon of the English Squire- 
archy. But he had, in common with his followers, that sterility of 
mind so often and so strangely associated in English statesmen with 
great administrative capacity and parliamentary eloquence of the 
highest order, which too frequently commits a party leader toa policy 
of resistance which he knows to be hopeless, and which he, therefore, 
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sustains’in a feeble and half-hearted manner; that conduces as much 
as any other cause to the defeat which he has inwardly’ prognosticated. 
And if this has been the characteristic of more than one of their 
leaders, it has been so even in a greater degree of the rank and file 
of Conservatism. Always to go into ‘battle secretly convinced that 
the best thing they can hope for is not to lose everything which 
they have got, they have served throughout the half-century of their 
existence less as a bulwark against Radical attack than as an 
incentive to Radical cupidity. So it has come to pass-that, on the 
rare occasions when they have commanded the majority of the House 
of Commons, they have been utterly unable to discover what to do 
with it, beyond ransacking the pigeon-holes of their predecessors for 
some of the less objectionable measures which they had omitted to 
pass. No wonder that their legislation has been perfunctory and 


ineffectual. 
** Cervi luporum preda rupacium 
Sectamur ultro quos opinus 
Fallere et effugere est triumphus.” 


It was his determination to disregard this instinct of his followers 
which constituted Lord Beaconsfield’s greatness as a statesman and 
his weakness as a party leader. Sir Robert Peel had sinned against 
their principles and their interest; so they cast him out. But this 


ostracism was not accomplished until he had largely infected them 
with that political disease which its apologists term caution, and its 
enemies cowardice. They knew their prejudices would have to be 
sacrificed some day, and that they were not really prepared to fight 
for them ; but none the less did they decline to travel without them, 
or to execute any manwuvre which should involve a voluntary aban- 
donment of anything to which they had grown accustomed. And 
there can be little doubt at the present moment that a great many if 
not most of the Conservative members in the House of Commons 
would actually prefer no Redistribution Bill at all, or the Draft Bill 
of the Standard, to the revolutionary measure which Lord Salisbury 
has forced on Mr. Gladstone, with the intention rather of reconstruct- 
ing than of preserving the party which he leads. 

At the present moment it is less interesting to forecast the imme- 
diate consequences of the joint scheme of reform than to speculate 
with regard to its ulterior effects upon the evolution of the Tory 
Party. What manner of men are these new Tories to be? and to 
whom will they look for light and leading? Lord Salisbury’s 
magnum opus has probably been that Paradise Lost which at present 
engages our attention. It will be by the merits and results of this 
performance that he will take his place in history. Whatever part 
may be his in the legislation of the next ten or twenty years, he can 
hardly expect by any subsequent achievement again so completely te 
transform the state of England; and the accident of birth which 
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excludes him from the House of Commons, at least so long as the 
Peers retain their privileges, necessarily removes him from the sphere 
of actual warfare. Immense as is his superiority to all his colleagues, 
and powerful as must be his influence in their councils, he must be 
content to occupy a position not greatly dissimilar to that of Boling- 
broke under George II., and to leave to the Pulteneys and Chester- 
fields of our own day the active championship and representation 
of the party. Where are we to look, outside the Liberal ranks, 
for politicians even of this calibre? There have been not a few who 
in the ever-increasing divergence between the opinions of Mr. Goschen 
und the views of his former associates have been prone to anticipate 
the adhesion of the member for Ripon to the party whose principles, 
except in the matter of local taxation, are really identical with his 
own. But such vaticinations fail to estimate duly the peculiar fibre 
of Mr. Goschen’s idiosyncrasy. Heartily as he detests Liberal 
measures, even more cordially does he abhor Tory men. Sincerely as 
he dislikes and distrusts such legislation as the Franchise Bill, it is 
with infinitely greater bitterness that he has already criticized, and is 
evidently prepared further to criticize, those provisions of the redis- 
tribution scheme which he is inclined to attribute to the Conservative 
leaders. Anxious, presumably, to secure that representation of 
minorities to which he has owed his political existence, he has not 
been slow to condemn what appears the only practicable proposal for 
perpetuating it, in language which, if it had any significance beyond 
that of a splenetic egotism, would imply his preference for election by 
serutin de liste to the subdivision of large constituencies. It seems 
scarcely probable that Mr. Goschen can ever again sit in a Liberal 
Cabinet ; but there is even less likelihood of his ever finding a resting- 
place in the Conservative camp, unless he should find it deserted by 
ull its former occupants, as the outcasts from Samaria held high 
festival in the tents of Ben-Hadad. It is not of such stuff as this 
that the leaders of the new Toryism will be composed, and it is only 
grievous to see a statesman, second only to Mr. Gladstone in ability 
und administrative capacity, so separated from one party by his 
principles, and from the other by his suspicions, as to tend day by 
day still further to degenerate into nothing better than the rogue 
clephant of the House of Commons. 

If the Tory party of the future is merely to reproduce the essential 
characteristics of the Conservatism with which we are familiar, it is 
obvious that the minority in the next House of Commons would tend 
to form a new combination around the representatives of a Liberalism 
suspected of comparative moderation, such as Lord Hartington and Sir 
William Harcourt. And it is likely enough that some of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s colleagues are already reckoning upon the support 
which they may receive from gentlemen opposite in thwarting’ the 
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projects of their ambitious associate. But, however stormy may be 
the horoscope of the political combination with which he has identi- 
fied himself, Lord Hartington has no more intention of quitting the 
Liberal party than had his affectionate spouse of deserting Mr. 
Micawber. And Sir William Harcourt ? Why the devotion of 
Ruth to Naomi was as nothing to that which Sir William Harcourt 
entertains for the future Duke of Devonshire. Wherever he goes 
there will the present Home Secretary be found ; in whatever Cabinet 
he lodges there will appear the name of that humble scion of a noble 
house ; and the virtual apotheosis of the member for Derby will have 
been reached if he may be fortunate enough to find his last resting 
place in the tomb of the Cavendishes. 

But if our future Tories are to be cast in a somewhat different 
mould from their immediate predecessors ; if for the gentle hesitancy 
of Northcote is to be substituted a spirit more akin to the inflexible 
genius of Pitt; if in lieu of the prudence of Peel there should revive 
something of the audacity of St. John and Wyndham; if they will 
condescend to become popular, not indeed by pandering to the passing 
delusions of the mob, but by a constant appeal to that truly national 
sentiment which has not even yet ceased to animate a majority of 
the English people—a party thus regenerated will hardly lack leaders, 
albeit of a type perhaps not very familiar to the present generation. 

The mere fact that any such new departure in politics should have 
become imminent, and that the old Tory party should suddenly 
be called upon to choose whether it will prefer to dwindle into a 
pitiable faction or to undergo a process of development which may 
make those dry bones live again, this at least may be held to sustain 
our original thesis, and to warrant the analogy drawn from the 
parallelogram of forces. When Mr. Gladstone introduced the 
Franchise Bill, nay, even when he invited the Conservative leaders 
to meet him in Downing Street, he could scarcely have intended to 
contribute to the formation of a hostile party as popular in its methods 
and sympathies as his own, but prepared to rally their countrymen 
rather to the cause of national greatness than of class interest; nor 
in all probability did Lord Salisbury, when he told his followers to 
insist upon the inclusion of redistribution in the Franchise Bill, alto- 
gether expect that before the year was out he would himself have to 
sign the political death-warrant of at least half his party. Just as 
the Conservative leaders shrank from any direct resistance to Mr.. 
Gladstone’s proposed franchise, so have the Government in their turn 
been afraid of opposing a scheme of redistribution infinitely more 
drastic than their own. The logic of the Opposition has probably 
been better, although the event has proved that their premises were 
unsound. By abstaining from any show of defence in his front, and 
trusting entirely to the effect to be produced by their operations on 
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his flank, they have suffered the Liberal leader to seize the position of 
advantage which he sought to secure. And though they may have 
succeeded in rolling round his right wing to a certain extent, 
the immediate consequence of their success in this manmuvre is 
only to embark them on a line of march, in the first instance 
probably neither foreseen nor desired, in conjunction with their late 
adversaries. They may claim, as some indeed rather faintly endea- 
vour to assert, that they have carried their argument to a demonstra- 
tion ; and so they have, but a logical victory may be considered to have 
been rather dearly purchased by the holocaust of a party, at least in 
the opinion of the victims. 

Some malcontents there are among the young Whigs as well as 
the old Tories, who think it worth while to try how far “ the 
evident sense” on both sides of the House may be found effectual, 
as a means of defeating some vital provision in the Bill. The Whigs, 
to whom any scheme of redistribution must necessarily prove inju- 
rious, may possibly be not altogether misguided in seeking the 
rejection of the joint scheme. Ripon and Calne, Tavistock and 
Bodmin, are too precious to be sacrificed without at least an effort to 
preserve them. Yet even the Whigs would do well to consider how 
they would fare in a Parliament which continued to recognise the 
existence of those interesting little communities, but to which 
Manchester and Birmingham each sent seven, and Marylebone, 
Finsbury, Lambeth, and Tower Hamlets eight members apiece, the 
nominees of the majority by Scrutin de Liste. The Whig of modern 
times prolongs his useful career by trimming, or at least appearing to 
trim, the balance between the two real parties into which public opinion 
is divided. But when there is no balance to trim, the little make- 
weight can have no function reserved toit. Andif for no other reason, 
it is desirable that the Tory party should continue to exist, if only to 
enable the Whigs to represent themselves as necessary to the Radicals. 
But it is much harder to see what Tory mutineers hope to gain if 
the Government should be defeated upon some vital point in the 
Bill. Would it be possible for Lord Salisbury to accept office 
upon the rejection by the House of Commons of some important 
clause on which he was pledged to act in accord with Mr. Gladstone ? 
And if he did so, what could he do? Would it be feasible to go to 
the country with a programme of Redistribution materially falling 
short of that to which he had already become a party? And 
what help or countenance could be expected in such a case from the 
Ministerial contingent who will now support Lord Salisbury’s part 
of the scheme, because it has been endorsed by their own chief? 
An appeal to the existing constituencies might indeed have proved 
the trump-card of the Conservative Opposition before the Franchise 
Bill had become law. But the Franchise Bill is law. The fer- 
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tilising stream or the overwhelming deluge, whichever it may prove 
to be, is already released from the barriers which have hitherto 
impeded it ; and if we do not make haste to shape the channels and 
devise the outlets by which this tremendous force is to be regulated 
and adjusted, it will be down upon us unchecked and uncontrollable 
as sure as the sun rises on the first day of 1886. Or is it thought 
desirable that Mr. Goschen should form a Cabinet with Mr. Chaplin 
and Mr. Courtney as his henchmen, and a happy family of Irrecon- 
cilables from both sides below the gangway to constitute the Minis- 
terial majority ? Can there be found anywhere a more conspicuous 
example of the Reductio ad absurdam than this? And yet, such is the 
dilemma in which we all find ourselves, that there is really no way of 
escaping from it unless by some expedient thus extravagantly pre- 
posterous. We shall never know how far Mr. Gladstone would 
really have pressed his advantage, because his sincerity was never 
tested by open and outspoken opposition. We shall never know, at 
least if the joint Bill gets through the House of Commons, how far 
Lord Salisbury was in earnest in propounding the wholesale trans- 
formation of the constituencies. All we do know is that in conse- 
quence of their joint action we have set out upon a course which 
neither, as far as we can surmise, would have proposed, but which we 
may yet be permitted to hope may prove ultimately beneficial, since, 
as far as can at present be judged, it is universally unacceptable. 
A Canpip ConsERVATIVE. 

















THE EXPANSION OF ART. 


Amonest the many developments of civilisation in England during 
the nineteenth century, not the least remarkable is the expansion of 
art—art as a factor in life, art as an institution, art as a motive 
power. It may safely be said that, until a comparatively recent 
period, art had no direct bearing on the political economy or social 
condition of the English nation. Its conditions were those of a mystery, 
with its temples, its priests, and its votaries. It was confined to a limited 
sphere, and never identified with the pursuits of the people. Whether 
it progressed, declined, or remained stationary, art revolved within a 
charmed circle, apart from the moral or*imperial interests of the 
Jommonwealth. Indulged in as a luxury or a whim, by a select and 
exclusive caste—a mere accessory of their privileged existence— 
art revealed itself only in the palaces of the sovereign, the mansions 
of the nobles, and the edifices of the clergy. The masses were 
acquainted with it only in the ostentatious delineation of some great 
pageantry, or the pompous accompaniment of some great feast. On 
the Continent, on the other hand, art has ever been a chief element 
of civilisation, as well as one of the glories of ambition. Whether 
from climatic or geographical causes, or from natural qualifications, 
the peoples of the Continent inclined to art as the expression of their 
healthiest feelings and noblest impulses, and sought to render in 
song or in marble, to portray in colour or on the stage, inspirations 
which no less tended to incite, than they served to commemorate, the 
progress of their country. Thus, whilst the monasteries of the 
Continent were silently sending forth masterpieces, amidst. the 
acclamation of reverential and entranced nations, or at a later date, 
when the Renaissance transfigured the face of the world with a new 
and wondrous beauty, the attention of the people of England was 
concentrated on widening their frontiers, consolidating their: liberties, 
and discovering their material resources. 

Although it has been reserved for the nineteenth century to witness 
in England a spread and an advance of art, disproportionate almost -in 
its rapidity to the varied growth of the country, collections of works 
of art have at all times existed in England. The sacristies abounded 
in artistic marvels, gathered together with spiritual devotion and 
enthusiastic zeal. In Westminster, Hampton Court, Windsor, and 
Whitehall, treasures that were less prized for their intrinsic. value 
than for the quality of their execution, were accumulated by the 
wearers of the British Crown. Nor were Kenilworth, Burghley, 
Petworth, Knole, Longleat, and Hatfield, mere empty monuments 
of boastful splendour, or haughty embodiments.of superior force. 
‘But. still. art sat as. in a.close borough, .and even in the. days of 
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Sir Peter Lely, Hogarth, and Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir John Van- 
brugh, Sir Christopher Wren, and Adams, art only lay at the 
command of the great and the wealthy, a mere curiosity to the 
public, to be wondered at, but not possessed. But if we glance at 
Italy, France, and Germany, we may find that a cottage was a 
thing of beauty, a vestment or doublet a harmonious composition, 
and the fashioning of a weapon the work of love. Whilst the 
decorative art of France adorned the surroundings of the humblest 
hearth with subtle or attractive elegance, and made even the 
meanest implement a fanciful and graceful conceit, and whilst 
from the sands of Brandenburg, no less than from the banks of 
the Seine, academies sent forth armies of pioneers to inculcate 
their refining notions in the minds and habits of the people, the 
services of transalpine artificers were invoked to beautify English 
halls and apartments. The decorative talent of the country still 
lay dormant within the ponderous four-poster, and its artistic genius 
found little scope beyond the workshop of the goldsmith. 

Art first dawned on the masses in England at the end of the last 
century, when the political convulsions of, and the facilitated and 
increased intercourse with, the Continent itself brought the bulk of 
the people into a closer connexion with the various peoples of Europe 
and with the French in particular. The Revolution of 1789 scattered 
over England not only the cultured scions of the aristocracy, the 
polished princes of finance, and the skilled workmen of France, but 
priceless and countless works of art, the heirlooms of centuries. Then, 
both politically and artistically, the attention of England became 
more closely riveted on France. The generous reception accorded to 
the French refugees was extended to the pictures and furniture, the 
sculpture and gems, which had escaped the vandalism of a Republican 
mob. To a great extent the masterpieces of Versailles and the 
Tuileries, the galleries of Choiseul, of Calonne, of the Duke of 
Orleans, found their way into the safe keeping of English homes. 
Works of art revealed themselves suddenly in an unprecedented and 
plentiful manner. Art itself, following in their wake, invaded and 
settled permanently in the country. By the great dispersion of 
the collections of France, and the fruitful and accomplished labours 
of the French refugees, a widespread national taste for art was engen- 
dered, which rapidly laid its hold on the country. The very war 
between England and France induced Englishmen to cross the channel 
more frequently during intervals of peace, and carry off spoils whose 
possession was made doubly attractive from the rare occasions on 
which they could be secured. Most great movements and improve- 
ments which have affected the welfare and social economy of England 
have originated with the people, and worked themselves upwards, 
thus enforcing a claim on patronage and legislation. The artistic 
movement, however, acquired its impulse from the higher ranges of 
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society, and has been conducted by them into a variety of channels, 
which have irrigated and fertilised the country. It was the dissemi- 
nation of ancient and foreign works of art, the facility with which 
the multitude have been made conversant with their beauty and usefu!- 
ness, that has opened out a new vista of refinement and industry, and 
made art a prominent factor in life, thus reversing its history on the 
Continent, for whereas on the Continent it was the natural disposition 
for art which begot works of art, in England it was the sight of, and 
familiarity with, works of art that transfused the artistic sentiment 
through the veins of the nation. 

In 1842 the sale of the Strawberry Hill collection signalised the 
formation of numerous private collections as well as the increased 
accumulation of artistic valuables in public museums. The sale of 
the contents of Stowe Park in 1848, and of the Bernal collection in 
1856, led to an importation, a migration, and shifting of pictures, of 
cabinets and china, to which the wanderings of the barbarians hardly 
offer a parallel. Works of art hardly ever seem destined to find a 
peaceful home or a permanent harbour of refuge, and, with the 
exception of those which have been acquired by museums, reached 
one abode only to pass into another. Whether disposed of by private 
contract or brought to the hammer, they wander from mansion to 
mansion, from county to county, inspiring unknown delights, instil- 
ling new aspirations, and suggesting the starting-point for hitherto 
unthought-of careers and professions. No doubt it is a matter of 
regret or condolence that occasion should arise when, to gratify a 
selfish desire for enhanced luxury or comfort, or to replenish an 
empty exchequer, owners are tempted or compelled to denude their 
walls of trophies which have been for years the pride of their family ; 
but our feelings are soothed when we know that these trophies are 
destined to embellish the houses of appreciative collectors and patrons. 
Newly-formed collections are generally more accessible in their 
new homes than in their former secluded retreats. They contribute, 
not a little, to dignify their new residence; they attract the more 
enlightened and intelligent portions of society, who, in their turn, 
attract the fashionable throng. Thus brilliant gatherings are formed 
which have a beneficent influence on the tone and the conditions of 
society at large, and may lead to the social and political development 
of a future age. The more often works of art change hands the 
better they become known, and the more thoroughly and permanently 
they inculcate the taste for and knowledge of art, and assist in 
educating the people. And when they are absorbed into some public 
institution, which then becomes their alma mater, they act as a safe- 
guard against mediocrity by affording a standard of excellence; they 
serve as inspiring models to the rising geniuses of the day, kindle 
generous impulses of imitation and emulation, cultivate and refine 
the masses, besides giving them a gratuitous lesson in history, natural 
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history, and geography. It is to be deplored that some of the art 
treasures which have been recently sold should be lost for ever to 
this country, but the loss is amply compensated by importations from 
foreign climes. It is but a fair retribution that the descendants of 
generations who have been continuously despoiled should recover 
what was originally due to the inventive mind of their forefathers. 

It is a matter of legitimate pride that the emanations of English 
genius often wend their way across the channel and prove that even 
in the fogs of Great Britain Art can flourish and send forth some of 
its most enviable blossoms. Morcover, it is to the Continent that the 
English art student has chiefly looked, until now, for those unrivalled 
examples and models in which it still abounds; but if he is compelled 
to seek, under the glamour of an Italian sky, that breadth of treatment 
und brillianey of colour from which he is debarred in the benighted 
atmosphere of these isles, or to acquire in the archzological preserva- 
tion of a German city that finish of style and minuteness of detail 
which have long been effaced from the industrial and overcrowded 
centres of his own country, it is amongst the familiar surroundings of 
home, and in the heart-stirring tradition of his compatriots, that he 
will find the sweetest subjects of pathos and sentiment and the 
noblest inspirations. Though England hitherto has not been prolific 
in giving birth to the happiest artistic inventors or initiators, she has 
always been justly famed for according the most enlightened and 
munificent patronage to the artists of other nations and their works. 
If, until recently, England has depended on the Continent for artists, 
it may be said that nowhere do they meet with a readier welcome. 
Already in the days of Henry VIII. Holbein and Antonio Moro, in 
those of Charles I. Rubens and Vandyke, and in those of the 
Georges Vandevelde and Canaletto, found at the British court and on 
British soil a regal recognition of their merits. It was in England 
that Handel was raised to immortal fame, and for the English that he 
wrote the oratorios, which, more in England than in his own country, 
have been popularised; and whose sublime harmonies have wafted — 
their echoes into the hearts of great multitudes. In more recent 
times Mendelssohn, and in our own days Gounod, met from an English 
public a response which considerably enhanced the celebrity of the 
former, and gained for the latter a more commanding position amongst 
his countrymen. 

As soon as the people of England discovered a new field of enter- 
prise, they set themselves to explore it with characteristic zeal and 
ardour. There came a general clamour for artists, a general charge 
and rush on works of art, which carried away every impediment and 
procured at any price that which it comparatively lacked—a taste for 
art. The consequence was that the centre of art became displaced 
from.its long and continuous fixture on the Continent, and was firmly 
established in England, The anxiety to possess works of art,:to emu- 
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late foreign collectors and ancient collections, and to found a national 
school of art, explains the fanciful prices which are paid for relics of 
the past as well as for modern productions. Figures which in former 
times would have been considered worthy the ransom of a king are 
now freely expended on a few inches of canvas; and, to strain the 
comparison still further, sums which are lavished on the acquisition 
of a pair of china vases might have formerly sufficed to ransom a 
great noble. It leads to unfavourable comment when a reckless 
plunge is made for the sake of a cabinet whose facsimile can be 
obtained at a comparatively trifling outlay ; or for a set of crockery 
which the tender mercies of a housemaid’s brush might reduce to 
worthless fragments. The hungry workman staggers at what he 
considers wanton folly, and ponders over an unjust dispensation 
of Providence. Sums thus squandered would ensure comfort and 
affluence to scores of thrifty but needy families, who, at the risk of 
their lives, burrow in the bowels of the earth, or swelter in the heat 
of factories, for the benefit of some thoughtless Meecenas. Would it 
not be wiser on the part of the nation to forego the possession of a 
statue or picture in order to reduce taxation or endow some charity ? 
But the miner or the operative should keep in mind that the picture 
or the statue has become in a measure his own property, that he, as a 
unit of that great aggregate body which is termed the nation, has his 
-own claim to-its sight and share of its enjoyment, that, enabled to 
exchange the squalor of his environments for a refreshing stroll in 
those lordly galleries in which he has a vested right, he may procure 
for himself a happy diversion from his troubles and cares, and gain for 
his little ones a costless and easy access to representations of the many 
beauties of the world, and open their eyes and their minds to the 
varied examples of religion and nature in their most ideal form. As 
yet the great movement of opening Museums on Sundays has not met 
with success ; but on holiday times or after working hours many an 
instinct that would otherwise satiate itself in a gin-shop, or relieve 
itself in domestic abuse, is turned into a healthier channel. Nor 
should the expenditure, when it is incurred by private individuals, be 
deemed profligate waste. Money thus freely spent is not thrown into 
the gutter ; it is but a mutual exchange. Undoubtedly the seductive 
voice of the auctioneer, or the insinuating whisper of a broker, may 
lead the excited collector to overstep the boundaries of prudence, or 
make an injudicious investment ; but surely the excitement produced 
at a sale is less baneful than that connected with the racecourse. 

At all times there have been fanatics, who from vanity or ostentation 
fritter away their patrimony on worthless objects. As far back as 
the early days of George III., young men of position returned from 
the grand tour of the Continent with bad copies of Italian masters, 
which had been fastened on them as originals. The modern collector 
is only one of those. many enthusiasts in whom the world. abounds. 
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Shorthorns and yearlings give rise to fierce competition ; rare orchids 
and postage-stamps are objects of extravagant research. Pessimistic 
prophets, following the example of their predecessors, croak that the 
curiosity mania has now reached the acme of folly; and that the 
collector will shortly awake from his dreams, to find that his beloved 
treasures are not only depreciated in value, but have sunk to their 
proper level. As yet there are no visible signs of a depreciation in 
the value of works of art. Although, on the whole, the market for 
unique art has been confined to Europe, the time may not be far dis- 
tant when the Americans will appear, not as competitors, but as 
conquerors, in the field. What with the growth of their population, 
the rapid increase of their civilisation, and their desire to emulate the 
fashions of the Old World, as well as the propensities of the upper 
classes to rival and outvie each other, it is to be expected that they 
will not keep aloof from the auction-room, and escape what may be 
termed a universal rage. Already they have established their claims 
to the most liberal patronage of Modern Art. It is in the United 
States that the masterpieces of Corot, Francois Millet, Meissonnier, 
and the French School are chiefly to be found. Fortunately for 
England, its great manufacturers have enabled it to retain the master- 
pieces of its national school; but the day has already dawned when 
Royal Academicians are invited to send their productions across the 
Atlantic. Indeed, one of the most imaginative members of that body 
is engaged at this moment in painting replicas of his most esteemed 
works for exhibition on American soil. Already, too we lose—at 
least, during part of the year—most of the great ornaments of the 
stage, who find a more princely remuneration in the United States 
than at home. Fortunes are showered on our songsters and song- 
stresses in one year, which it would take their lifetime in Europe to 
accumulate, to the despair and ruin of our theatrical managers. And 
who would grumble that the successors of a Reynolds, a Gainsborough, 
or Turner, should, in their lifetime, meet with their due reward? Is 
it a reason, that, because Corregio suffered hunger and want, and 
because a Reynolds had to measure the value of his works according 
to their size, that we should now abstain from procuring their works 
at a price commensurate with their perfection; or because Schubert 
—to quote but one instance—disposed of his ballads for bare bread, 
that we should shrug our shoulders at the editor who purchases the 
copyright of a partition at its weight in gold? The fact is, money 
is the common standard by which an article is valued. High prices 
are not only the result of a whim or a fashion, or the criterion or 
ratification of a truer estimation of art, but one of the many results 
of the increased prosperity of the nation. 

A trip round the world occasionally, on a well-appointed yacht, 
almost forms part of the elementary education of the aspiring 
politician ; while the paterfamilias, who not many years ago deemed 
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the Trossachs or Boulogne the goal of his ambition, now airs his 
portly frame beneath the dome of St. Peter’s or in the courts of the 
Alhambra. The tradesman who once was content to live over his 
warehouse or shop, luxuriates with his wife and daughters under the 
honeysuckled porch of a suburban villa; and matrons adorn their 
blooming offsprings in finery such as, in the earlier days of their 
conjugal life, they only donned on festive occasions. But the world 
is not merely becoming more prosperous; it is becoming more 
refined ; and it will apply to the common usefulness of life the dis- 
tinction which art generally gives. It would be a matter of indiffer- 
ence whether, and in what form, and to what extent, patronage is 
afforded to works of art, and to their purchase, were not this patron- 
age to lead to a direct influence on the various pursuits of life with 
which art has become identified. How prominent a position art has 
attained, is proved by the deference and homage that are paid to 
artists. There may not be an Emperor at hand to pick up the brush 
of a Royal Academician ; but the social distinctions with which the 
great painters, sculptors, musicians, and theatrical artists of the day 
are overwhelmed, the universal desire to assimilate them with the 
daily drift of one’s life, is a proof of the estimation in which art is 
held. As yet these distinctions have not ripened into the substantial 
form which they have assumed on the Continent. The anniversary 
dinner of the Royal Academy, though an invitation from Art to 
Society, exemplifies by the quality of its guests the anxiety on the 
part of the leading representatives of the State to pay homage to 
art; but the homage is an inexpensive return for a hospitality so 
gracefully dispensed. Law and medicine are honoured by titles and 
distinctions. Literature has been recognised by a seat in the heredi- 
tary chamber. But Art—on the part of the State, in the persons of 
the artists themselves—still lingers in theshade. The day, however, 
may dawn when its professors will be amongst those whom the 
Sovereign will ‘delight to honour.’ If artists have become inseparable 
from Society, art has become inseparable from Civilisation. Art has 
been grafted on every branch of our life—invades our privacy, colours 
our actions, engrosses our occupations, pastimes, and amusements. 
Who would deny that the introduction of art into gardening has 
been a chief agent in attracting an orderly and well-disposed crowd, 
and has been the best means of defeating nefarious temptations? and 
who would affirm that the artizans who throng the courts of the 
Crystal Palace to gaze at their plastic reproductions, as well as the 
classical grounds of Kensington, and the growing galleries of Bethnal 
Green, are merely withdrawn from their usual haunts by superficial 
curiosity or wanton idleness? Their numbers and earnestness bear 
witness to the fact that art has entered into their very existence. 
Many a latent impulse has been quickened into life at the sight of an 
ornamental carpet bed ; many a dormant instinct has been aroused by 
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the sight of ‘the models, the sculpture, the embroideries, and endless 
works of art, the existence of which otherwise would have been 
ignored. There seems a reciprocal understanding, a give and take, 
between art and the citizen of the world. The whitewashed wall of 
the humblest abode is enlivened with prints, whose homely and 
sacred subjects, in return, incline their possessor to homeliness and 
piety; the sideboard of the housewife is adorned with china of a 
tasteful pattern or artistic shape. At once a desire is fostered for 
greater neatness and thrift. Books, artistically bound and studded 
with woodcuts, stimulate the youth to attain knowledge. Music has 
tended as much as the sister arts to humanize and elevate the mind. 
Indeed, better than an eloquent sermon, or the appeals of a persever- 
ing curate, the harmonies with which the domes of our halls are 
filled move the hearts of thousands of sceptics, and incline them to 
charity. The first notes of his flute or violin have charmed many a 
reprobate away from the ‘ gaffs’ of his slum, and solaced the solitary 
gloom of many a forlorn=hovel. Art, having been disseminated, has 
become popularised, and as it has grown into a factor in life, has 
necessarily claimed the attention of the nation and the Government. 
Thus incipient institutions have been enlarged, and new ones formed 
for the adoption of art as a motive power. 

Although the birth of art in this country must be dated from 
a comparatively distant time, its dissemination amongst the people, 
its application to industry; and its development into a motive 
power, is as recent as the invention of the steam-engine or the 
discovery of the telegraph. Nevertheless, as the British Museum 
was founded in 1763, the establishment of art as an institution must 
be traced to that year. It was, however, only in the beginning of 
this century that the British Museum commenced to attain its present 
importance, owing, on the one hand, to the importation of the Elgin 
marbles in 1816, and, on the other, to the enlightened patronage of 
George IV., who bestowed on it, in the year 1823, the magnificent 
library of his father. To what extent art has developed into an 
institution can best be estimated from a comparison of the attendance 
and accommodation at the British Museum in its earlier days and at 
the present time. Take the Reading Room alone. Constructed to 
accommodate twenty persons, it was an event to see in it more than 
half-a-dozen students, whilst the galleries were almost as destitute 
of works of art as they were of visitors. In 1882 the British 
Museum was visited by 963,869 persons, of whom 12,719 utilised 
the Sculpture Galleries for the purpose of study, and 4,739 the Print 
Room with the same object, not to mention the vast numbers who 
frequented the libraries. The foundation of the Royal Academy of 
Arts a few years later than the British Museum, in 1769, was a 
further proof of the incipient taste and desire on the part of private 
individuals in the State to establish art as an institution. It would 
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bean unnecessary digression to enter into the history of the Royal 
Academy, with its various migrations, improvements, und growing 
importance. Its first exhibition was held in 1769, when 136 works 
of art were exhibited. Compare these numbers with those of the pre- 
sent day, when, in the summer exhibition of 1884, 8,093 works of art 
were sent in on approval, of which 1,856 found a place on the walls 
of Burlington House. There is no record of the number of visitors to 
the Academy in its young days, but the hold that art now has on the 
public can be gauged by the fact that in the four months during which 
the exhibition of 1884 was open it was visited by 312,511 persons. 

But Art as an institution was established in its most inviting form 
on the part of the State, by the endowment of the National Gallery 
in 1823, when Sir George Beaumont patriotically placed his gallery 
of pictures at the disposal of his country on the condition that a 
national receptacle for them was provided. It was not till 1833, 
however, ‘that the National Gallery was actually constituted by a 
Treasury minute. Transferred to its present site in 1838, it was 
visited in 1884 by 895,839 persons and 20,350 students, who were 
engaged in copying pictures, a further evidence of the recent growth 
in the importance of art in England. In France the “Salon” was 
already one of the chief attractions of the capital in the reigns of 
Louis XV. and X VI., and the contents of the Garde Meuble, the then 
equivalent to the galleries of the Louvre, was one of the leading 
sights of the city to which foreign potentates first hastened on their 
arrival. The tardiest recognition of the claims of one branch of art 
in this country is to be found in the recent formation of the Royal 
College of Music. Every European capital long had its Conser- 
vatoire, but it was only two years ago that a Royal Charter was 
obtained in England for the foundation of a kindred institution and 
the supplying of a long-felt want. It was only then that facilities 
were given to the nation to foster and develop the most legitimate of 
amusements and the most delightful of artistic accomplishments. Poeta 
nascitur non fit, but a musician, heaven-born though he may be, cannot 
achieve excellence without tuition. Were even the College of Music 
to fail in producing a Mozart or a Beethoven, it will materially assist 
in providing numbers of students not only with a healthy and a happy 
occupation, but also with the means of earning their livelihood. 

The intention of the country to employ art as a motive power in 
the education and industry of the people was first shadowed forth in 
1835. In that year a Parliamentary Committee was appointed to 
inquire into the whole subject of art-culture. The report of that 
body stated that “ from the highest branches of practical design down 
to the lowest connexion between design and manufacture the arts had 
received little encouragement in this country.” The first result of 
the inquiry was the establishment of Schools of Design. In 18385 
there were only sixteen provincial Schools of Design in the whole of 
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Great Britain and Ireland, in which 3,000 pupils were under instruc- 
tion; and aconsiderable portion of these had not passed the elementary 
stage. But it was not until 1851 that art became really an institution 
and an industry. This may be ascribed to the Great Exhibition, and 
the subsequent foundation of the South Kensington Museum, with its 
numerous branches, dependencies, and schools. It is not one of the 
lesser glories in the fame of the Prince Consort that, stimulated by 
the example of Continental nations in general, and France in par- 
ticular, he recognised the advantages of art. In 1856 we already 
find, as a result of the inducements offered by the Science and Art 
Department for the formation of art-classes, the number of elemen- 
tary art pupils in England and Wales increased from 29,000 to 
50,000 in one year; and for an exhibition of works of art at South 
Kensington, 683 names were entered, of which 209 were students 
from 24 Schools of Art. The Exhibition of 1862, which was also due 
to the efforts of the Prince Consort, showed the increasing usefulness 
and influence of these schools by the fact that 104 of the manufac- 
turers of china, porcelain, and woven fabrics of all kinds, employed 
344 students from them as designers. In 1851, the date of the first 
Exhibition, 3,296 persons received instruction in art; in 1863 the 
number had bounded up to 90,000. 

Further progress was made in 1864, when the Science and Art 
Department was incorporated under Royal Charter, and the prizes for 
successful study and the premiums to masters for results were aug- 
mented. At once the number of pupils rose to 110,000, 15,000 of 
whom were studying at Schools of Art; in 1873 the number reached 
290,000, of whom 23,000 were art students; and in 1876 the figures 
were 530,000 and 27,000 respectively. In 1878 we find that there 
were 871 Art classes, exclusive of Art Schools, where 730,000 persons 
received instruction, of whom 30,000 were engaged in advanced 
stages. One of the direct results of this national training is exem- 
plified in the fact that in 1879 upwards of 1,600 artists exhibited 
works in the five principal picture-galleries in London ; and—show- 
ing more plainly the bearing of Art on the industries of the coun- 
try—that at Nottingham, the chief centre of the lace manufacture, 
one of the largest firms which ten years ago paid £1,000 to £1,200 
a year for French designs, now only pays £50 for such work ; while 
in the same town one manufacturer pays as much as £5,000 a year to 
British designers. It is impossible to refrain from contrasting the 
expansion of Art with that of Science in the same period. Prior to 
1853 the Science division of the Department of Science and Art 
already had an independent existence, and its energies were directed 
to establishing and multiplying local science schools. Nevertheless 
in 1883, whilst there were but 1,421 schools with 72,054 pupils under 
instruction in the science division, there were under instruction in 
Art 840,000, showing a preponderance of twelve to one in favour of 
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the latter. Furthermore, by reference to the last census, it will be 
found that whereas only 8,394 persons were returned as connected 
with science, 58,517 were registered under the name of artists, art 
painters, engravers, sculptors, music teachers, actors, artistic flower- 
makers, designers for workers in precious metals and jewellery, or in 
the manufacture of china, porcelain, and pottery. Nor must we 
forget the vast number of people who, though not artists themselves, 
are directly connected with art; the legion of tradesmen, artisans, 
journeymen, and workmen, who are dependent upon art industries for 
their livelihood. Take the frame-makers, gilders, binders, printers, 
paper-makers, and colourmen only, whose existence has sprung 
merely from one branch of art as an institution and an industry. 

Exclusive of the Royal Academy there are at present fifty public 
art-galleries in London alone, with almost as many exhibitions. There 
are in addition ten clubs for the promotion of art-culture in the 
metropolis, while no considerable town throughout the country is 
without at least one such club; and there is a Printsellers’ Associa- 
tion which must be regarded as connected with Art, as it stamped, in 
1882, 57,702 proofs of engravings and etchings. Who would care to 
count the private studios which, .though not included in official 
statistics, no less contribute their share to the expansion of Art? 
The importance of art as an institution, and its influence on the 
industries of the country, was long ago recognised in France on the 
part of the State by the creation of a Ministry of Fine Arts. Quite 
recently a Government inquiry was made by one of the former 
Ministers of the department, M. Proust, whose efforts are being 
followed at this moment by a more minute official investigation, such 
as in this country might be termed a Royal Commission, to determine 
the direct bearing of Art upon the industries of France. The pre- 
liminary report shows, first of all, to what an enormous extent the 
industries of France are benefited by the development of art, and 
secondly, how severely these have suffered from the spread of art 
culture in England. It would be presumptuous to entertain the 
hope that a similar special ministry will be formed out of the present 
complex Government of this country, though it might not be con- 
sidered unnecessary, seeing that art has secured such a hold on the 
British public. 

There is no need to dwell further on the assistance which art has 
rendered to industry. A stroll down Oxford Street into the City will 
afford more convincing evidence of the universal adaptation of art to 
the necessities as well as to the amenities of life than reports or 
statistics. But one is tempted to ask what will be the effect of a 
still further expansion of art both on the conditions of art itself and 
on the moral advancement of the nation. No doubt, the expansion 
of art depends on the increase, or at any rate on the maintenance, of 
the present population and wealth of the country. Despite the 
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depression of agriculture and of many branches of industry we can 
augur from the last Census and Budget no ominous decline in the 
political economy of the country. There has sprung up a con- 
siderable and prosperous middle class during this century which 
justly deems artistic refinement the inseparable reward of their labour 
and thrift. To the majority of that class the presence of art as an 
clement in life has become as essential as the pursuit of those very 
industries to which they are indebted for the gratification of their 
new-found luxury. From the great manufacturers of the country 
modern art has received its most liberal, but not always its most 
enlightened, support. Many a self-made man, in the hurried desire 
to form a collection and to advertise his newly acquired riches 
on his walls, runs the risk of making purchases which would more 
appropriately be consigned to the lumber-room. His ostentatiousness 
is prone to shine in a florid ornamentation, to the prejudice of a 
subtler and more refined taste, whose purity and simplicity fail to 
satisfy him. Even the lower orders are steadily influencing the 
future condition of art. Education, in some form or degree, is being 
forced on them. On the one hand, they are enabled to apply a 
more mature but still imperfect understanding to the industries of 
art; on the other, art has to be lowered to the level of their capacities 
and requirements. There has appeared, in consequence, a distinct 
and novel class of art which rather appertains to the domain of 
mechanism, from the merits of its style and the rapidity of its repro- 
duction. In such cases art drifts away from its parent stock, and in 
hollowness and superficiality, grows on a par with the sham gentility 
it is destined to cover. Chromo-lithography, galvano-plastic, oleo- 
graphy, have undoubtedly served to diffuse the knowledge of art ; 
but art itself is degraded into merchandise, and the artist is tempted 
to produce compositions for the factory, instead of loftily expressing 
his sense of the ideal. Of the many recent inventions which have been 
applied to art photography is one of the most popular; and, though it 
has rendered inestimable services to science and industry, as well as 
conferred many boons on mankind, it has, perhaps, more than any 
other counterfeit of art, tended to damage true art. Photography 
offers Nature to copyists and imitators in a stiffened and conventional 
form, and from the cheapness of its acquirement relegates to obscurity 
the would-be successors of Cosway and Ross. Thus art has long 
ceased to be the appanage of a select and limited class. No longer 
at the mercy of the haughty patrician, no longer dependent on the 
veto of an inexorable judge, art defiantly throws down the gauntlet 
to criticism, content with the suffrages of the groundlings. Instead 
of receiving it dispenses its favours. Art ceases to feel its way 
timidly in the shade ; it disdains to linger until, discovered by some 
appreciative eye, and aided by some loving hand, it is raised, and 
cultivated, and brought to perfection. Forced out into the public 
glare, and under the public gaze, it has expanded into a luxuriant 
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growth, and scatters a profusion of blossoms to the 6c woAAox with 
indiscriminate lavishness. 

Turn where we choose we shall find that art has become a motive 
power as much as a factor in life. Art has entered within the scope 
of the Social Science Congress. Preached by bishops from the pulpit, 
it has become an essential feature in the ornamentation of parsonages, 
no less than the consulting-room of the general practitioner. Art not 
only dashes through the billows of the sea in the cabins of the yacht 
and the saloons of the mail steamer, but has produced freemasonry 
between the stage and the drawing-room ; art throws its halo in the 
wares of the stores, though not without borrowing some light from 
history. Chairs, specially designed, are called after Cromwell and 
Madame de Pompadour, Marlborough and St. Stephen; tables after 
Cleopatra; glass sideboards are ‘ Gothic,’—albeit the Goths may 
hardly have known them; jugs are Tudor, Atalanta, and Fleur- 
de-lis. There are ‘art-curtains,’ just as there are ‘art-chintzes,’ 
receiving their designation from the Louis who sat on the throne 
of France. Art, with a mighty press of its own, deigns to 
relieve the dry columns of leading journals; art shows its solici- 
tude for our welfare and personal appearance in daily advertise- 
ments which advocate the merits of cocoa and tea and the 
efficiency of soap. In this manner art has become popularised, 
but may also become vulgarised. Manufacturers turn the talent 
of the artist to account for the improvement and advertisement of 
their wares. Many an artist, however, who, if not thus engaged, 
would have concentrated his efforts on the production of less remu- 
nerative but more deserving work, and wastes and fritters his talents 
away on the fleeting fancies of fashion. Gifted but unscrupulous 
artists find a royal road to fortune in pandering to the coarse tastes 
and vulgar appetites of the million. Countless shillings have flowed 
into their pockets by exhibiting a work that from the meretriciousness 
or repulsiveness of its subject should always be denied a place in the 
Valhalla of British Art. Thus it often occurs that it is not the intrinsic 
value of a picture, but what can be made out of it, which influences the 
painter. In these days of facile locomotion, so-called works of art are 
hawked about, not only in the provinces, but in distant colonies of the 
empire, the effects of which on the general standard of art as well as 
on the minds of the public are equally to be deprecated. No doubt 
every facility should be given to artists for improvement, by the help 
of schools and patronage. No doubt their efforts should meet with 
due remuneration in their lifetime, when art grows from the love 
which is thrown into the work ; but when it is made only an object 
of lucre and a means of courting the gaudy allurements of society, 
regardless of the endless patience and study required for perfection, 
art is liable to aeteriorate and to injure the taste of the public. 

The most conspicuous example of the evil effects of art when mis- 
applied, as well as a proof of the dangers to which pure art is then 
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exposed, is the so-called “ Esthetic School.” Despite the scathing 
satire of which it has been the object, despite the ridicule that has 
been heaped on it by dramatists and caricaturists, many a boudoir in 
Mayfair and Kensington is still gorgeously adorned with sunflowers 
and peacocks’ feathers, which would be more properly confined to the 
kitchen garden and the aviary. Youths are beguiled into an affecta- 
tion of unmanliness, and unconsciously diverted from paths which 
would lead them to a more honourable destination, and in their persons, 
as well as in the grotesque attire of their wives and their sisters, art 
is exposed to ridicule. History may or may not repeat itself, but 
human nature never alters. If we glance back at the history of the 
civilisation of the world, we shall find that art rose to its highest 
excellence when it was animated by a great and profound feeling of 
national sentiment, but degenerated when it became one of the daily 
cravings and necessities of life. If art reached its zenith when a 
country had attained the acme of its power, we invariably find that 
when art constituted an element in the daily lives of the people, and was 
identified with their manners and occupations, it had an unfavourable 
effect on their morals and simultaneously degenerated itself. Athens 
was never greater than in the days of Pericles and Phidias: art was 
then the embodiment of patriotism. In raising imperishable shrines 
to their transient deities, and incorporating in exquisite shapes the 
tutelar divinities of their soil, the Greeks were inspired not only by 
an intense admiration for art and beauty, but by the desire to give an 
ideal expression to their love for their country. As soon as this 
love became secondary to art, and a healthy ambition was sacri- 
ficed to a morbid passion for beauty, the country declined and 
art decayed. During the Middle Ages religion was the main- 
spring of national feeling, and art, in order to express the devo- 
tion of nations, assumed its most beautiful manifestations. Have 
later efforts surpassed the architecture of those spires which seemed 
anxious to raise to celestial spheres the yearnings of an enraptured 
worship, the sculpture of those tombs which enclosed the dust of 
heroic Crusaders and warriors, or the painting of those frescoes with 
which a pious hand has sanctified the walls of secluded monasteries ? 
And yet the architect, the sculptor, the painter, was content to 
achieve the highest degree of excellence, unconscious of his merit, 
undesirous of notoriety or reward, for the mere love of his Creator, 
and in commemoration of those who had suffered for their faith. 
Certainly art never attained a more pleasing form than during the 
Renaissance. Artists then grew into as great esteem as the wisest 
statesmen or most distinguished generals; but as soon as their 
successors preferred honour and fortune to the mere love of their 
work, as soon as the masses lost their religious enthusiasm, art 
eventually degenerated. In what measure art, in those earlier 
halcyon days, had a direct effect on the morals of the time, it is 
beyond the scope of these pages to consider, but the mention of the 
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Renaissance necessarily evokes the recollection of a Borgia who 
handed poison to his assembled guests in chiselled vessels of gold, 
und a Catherine de Medici who brought up a train of maids-of- 
honour with every refinement of artistic luxury and accomplishment 
as decoys for her political victims. In France, during the seventeenth 
century, loyalty was the great feeling which animated the French 
nation, and acquired for her a preponderance in European councils and 
on European battlefields, and loyalty found its expression in unique 
compositions of art. In France the King, who represented the 
country, was supreme. ‘To do honour to the King was to glorify 
France, and art at once appeared in the magnificence of Versailles 
and in the splendid domains of the aristocracy. But when, in the 
eighteenth century, art became indispensable to the lives of the people ; 
when the genius of its greatest artists was degraded to the ornamen- 
tation of the bath-room or the aleove; when the soldier’s tent was 
turned into a receptacle of artistic finery, and the enamelled snuff-box 
was deemed a more important accessory of dress than the jewelled hilt 
of the sword, art lost its sublimity and elevation, and the moral con- 
dition of France sank to a most deplorable level. 

But whatever proportions the expansion of art is destined to assume 
in England, whatever the effect of that expansion may be on the 
nation, it will be long ere the moral condition of the nation at large 
suffers from a similar taint. It has often been said that the people 
of England are not an artistic race, but it is to be hoped that 
in their praiseworthy desire to arrive at this end they will never 
neglect for the sake of an ideal refinement those greater issues in 
which they have hitherto been so worthily and successfully engaged. 
At any rate, whether artistic or not, they have always been justly 
famous for manliness and common-sense ; and that sound and manly 
spirit which has steered them victoriously through the dangerous 
shoals of political crises and foreign ambition, is likely to shield 
them effectually from any demoralising influences which the pre- 
ponderance of art may possess. Let us rejoice over the expansion 
of art as a factor in life, and as an industry. Let us rejoice that so 
many Englishmen who are debarred from many of the holidays and 
amusements which afford relaxation to the Continent, may find in 
art a legitimate pastime, and that the industry of art may provide 
for the inhabitants of overcrowded cities new means of employ- 
ment. Let us hope that the patriotism, the piety, and the loyalty 
of the people will elevate national art to its loftiest pinnacle, but 
let us also hope that art will never assume such insuperable propor- 
tions in their dispositions and tastes as to lead them to consider that a 
maudlin craze for the graces of life and an effete luxuriousness is an 
object of greater moment than those sterner interests and energies 
which have given to Great Britain the rule of the oceans, and girdled 
the world with a chain of Impcrial realms. 

Frerpinanp Roruscuiip. 
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Ir would be impossible within the limits of a few pages to deal 
exhaustively with the questions of Agricultural and Trade depression 
which at present are engaging public attention, and which have 
recently been brought under the consideration of both Houses of 
Parliament. What I chiefly propose to do in this paper is to state a 
number of outstanding facts, which anyone inclined to adopt “ fair 
trade” or protectionist views ought to consider before he commits 
himself to the demand for parliamentary investigation, or for that 
protective legislation to which he might naturally hope such investi- 
gation would lead. That the country is to a considerable extent 
agitated by two opposite sets of opinions must be frankly acknow- 
ledged ; and the two views may be indicated by the following alter- 
native questions, viz. :—Ought we to look at the present depression in 
many departments of Trade and Agriculture as an economic fact to 
be deplored, but temporary in its duration? or, Are we bound to 
look at it as chronic, and as involving political grievances of 
serious nature, which an intelligent Legislature should seek by legis- 
lative acts of a protectionist ‘chars wter to remedy? To the first 
must be ae for reasons which I will endeavour to set forth, 
strong affirmative answer ; and to the latter an emphatic negative. 
Let me first submit a few facts relating to Agriculture. The 
exclusive cause of the outcry raised under this head appears to be the 
abnormally low price now being paid for wheat. Barley and oats are 
selling at fair normal prices. Some farmers, who lay in store cattle 
and sheep and do not rear them, have been making unremunerative 
sales. Potatoes are low in price, but the crop has been an abundant 
one. English wool has been selling at very low prices, but with 
revived trade in Yorkshire the price is rising. Substantially, how- 
ever, the “ Farmer’s Friends” have been founding their outcry on 
the excessively low price of English wheat, which may be taken as 
averaging 32s. per quarter in the markets, or 30s. per quarter on the 
farm. It may be some consolation to English farmers to consider 
that, if it is impossible for them to grow wheat at 30s. per quarter, 
and pay the present rents for the lend on which the wheat is grown, 
it is impossible for their foreign competitors to do so. In no country 
under the sun, taking the average yield of their wheat crops per 
acre, can wheat be grown to be shipped to England for sale at present 
prices without heavy loss. In the Far West, in Minnesota and other 
places, virgin fields in a fine season producing a heavy crop of 22 to 
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24 bushels per acre may provide a certain quantity of wheat at a cost 
of 32s. to 34s. per quarter placed in England, if the farmer has neither 
rent nor mortgage interest to pay. That, however, would be the case 
with only a very small portion of the total supply. In California 
wheat cannot be produced to sell in England under 40s. per quarter, 
except when freights happen, as now, to rule excessively low. But 
taking the small average produce per acre in the United States, 
coupled with the fact that the great bulk of farmers have heavy 
mortgage interest to pay, it is absolute ruin to them to be obliged 
to force off their wheat at present prices. I have now before 
me a telegram from a Scotch farmer in Minnesota, in which he 
speaks of impending ruin if he is compelled to sacrifice his wheat at 
the prices offered in Minneapolis, the great flour-milling centre ; and 
this, although he had a most favourable season and an excellent 
crop. The suffering is most acute among American farmers, and 
the lesson is being taken to heart. We have trustworthy authority 
for believing that there is already a diminution of the autumn-sown 
area under winter wheat this season in the United States of 15 per 
cent., which of itself is equal to 5,000,000 of quarters, and the 
spring crop is expected to show a still larger percentage of reduction. 
The distress among American farmers who have mortgage interest to 
pay must be much greater than the distress among our own agricul- 
turists ; seeing that none of our farmers devote their entire acreage 
to wheat, as so many of the American farmers within the wheat belt 
do. We have good reason to believe that the Russian farmer 
cannot grow wheat at the present prices. Any one who knows about 
the deplorable condition of affairs in Russia, and the indebtedness of 
farmers to money-lenders, must conclude that it will be quite 
impossible for them to continue to grow wheat for export at present 
quotations. We all know that South Australia cannot ship wheat to 
sellin England at the prices lately current. Most of the wheat shipped 
this season from Adelaide came on account of shipowners, who paid 
about 37s. or 38s. per quarter free on board in South Australia, and 
have been selling it at 33s. to 35s. in England, sinking the entire 
freight and a few shillings per quarter besides! The present prices 
would soon ruin South Australian farmers, and we know that while 
their average yield is very low, many of them have their lands 
heavily mortgaged. India is getting wheat carried from Bombay to 
England for less than 20s. per ton. That cannot last. In any case, 
Indian wheat cannot be grown to sell at present prices. To many 
farmers in foreign countries it will not be a matter of choice, but 
of necessity to reduce their acreage under wheat cultivation. For 
the first time in modern history the wheat crop of the world has 
been considerably in excess of its power of consumption. The 
production was all the greater owing to the exceptional fact that in 
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nearly all the wheat-producing countries of the world the season 
was favourable, and the 1884 crop was in consequence considerably 
above an average. How soon might not the disturbing surplus be 
turned into a deficit ? 

Let it be remembered that the aggregate yield of wheat in the 
world (excluding China) may be taken this season as about 225,000,000 
of quarters. The European importing countries require, besides their 
own production, about 25,000,000 of quarters from the nations which 
grow wheat for export. Now an excess of 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 of 
quarters of foreign wheat pressed upon the markets of England, 
France, and Belgium, beyond ordinary requirements, has been quite 
sufficient in the present abnormal condition of affairs to force down 
prices to their present extremely low level; and merchants continue 
to realise cargo after cargo so long as sellers in foreign countries 
enable them to replace, on almost equally low terms, the cargoes they 
thus force upon the markets. The enormous decline in value has 
been accentuated by the necessities of the foreign producer, and the 
pressure has acted and reacted to the grievous loss and detriment of 
all concerned. But how soon might not this plethora be followed by 
scarcity and high prices? The present cheap loaf is an immense 
boon to our labouring and artizan population; has any protec- 
tionist considered the possibility of occasional disaster overtaking the 
wheat crop of the United States or of India? If such a catastrophe 
were to happen simultaneously with a bad crop in Europe (a contin- 
gency by no means improbable) how long does he think the English 
democracy would stand protective duties with the four-pound loaf 
raised perhaps to 8d. or 10d. instead of 4d., as at present? The 
present price of wheat is obviously unduly low, but good reasons 
exist for our entertaining the belief that this extremely low price is 
purely exceptional, and is likely to be of very temporary duration. 

After all, the total value of our wheat crop this year, deducting 
seed, is only about £15,000,000. On the basis of fair market prices 
it would have produced probably £20,000,000. If the acreage some 
years ago under wheat was considerably larger than now, we may 
rest assured that the farmer is now producing more largely of other 
commodities, which experience has taught him he can produce with 
greater advantage and profit. Have the advocates of protection con- 
sidered that the necessities of our dense population caused us to 
import last year (1883) of wheat, flour, maize, and grain of all kinds 
a total value of £67,622,367, of which £43,799,259 was the value of 
wheat and flour alone? And is there not grave cause for alarm lest 
an agitation for a duty of 4s. or 5s. per quarter should discourage the 
growth of those foreign supplies which are of as vital necessity to 
our artizan population as is the free import of the raw material for 
our textile and other industries? The very magnitude of the imports 
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of food proves the magnitude of the need, and it does seem strange 
that reasonable men should be found ready to recommend measures 
which would cut off some of our much-needed food supply at its 
very source, and raise the cost of all the rest, both home-grown and 
imported. Moreover, the value of our native-grown wheat is com- 
paratively unimportant when contrasted with the annual value of 
our entire home-grown and imported food supplies. The danger 
of scanty supplies in time of war is too remote and intangible to 
form a substantial element in the controversy. Besides, a wise and 
energetic mercantile prevision, with the supplies of the entire world 
open to us, is more likely to be efficacious than the adoption of pro- 
tective duties for supplying the wants of our people. Has the fact 
been realised that the farmers of the United Kingdom and Ireland 
sell annually £30,000,000 value of milk, which is double the value 
of this year’s wheat crop? This calculation, equal to 2} pints per 
head per week of the population, is a consumption which might be 
greatly increased with manifest advantage, not only to the farmer 
but to the entire community. 

Again, why should our farmers persist in raising wheat if other 
countries can raise it cheaper than our own, while they neglect 
markets for other commodities at their own door, which they might 
easily supply, but which they allow foreigners largely to monopolise ? 
We imported last year the following from foreign countries :— 


Butter and butterine . ‘ ; . £11,773,000 
Cheese A ‘ . ; 4,890,000 
Eggs. . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 2,732,000 
Poultry and game . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 591,000 


Total . £19,986,000 


There are commodities which we can produce better than the foreigner, 
and which it is a reproach to us that we do not ourselves provide for our 
own consumers. Again, why is it that so few of our farmers raise 
their own stock? Why should they be tempted to sell calves for a 
few shillings a head to the butchers instead of rearing them? They 
are often compelled to pay too high prices for store cattle, and then 
complain they cannot make the business answer, while, if a little 
pains were taken and the blandishments of the butchers resisted, our 
flocks and herds might be largely increased with more profit to 
the careful farmer than the raising of wheat is ever likely to be. At 
least he might grow less wheat, and produce more beef, bacon, butter, 
eggs, cheese, and milk. 

The belief is becoming general that the race of gentlemen farmers, 
except such as have cheap farms and understand the successful appli- 
cation of labour, will, ere long, be very largely diminished. The race 
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of stolid farmers who have but little capital and do not themselves 
work, and who consider it a part of their religion to follow the anti- 
quated order of things and to attend three or four country markets 
every week, instead of attending to their farming industry, must 
gradually become extinct. The farmers who now prosper—and there 
are many such even in these evil times—are men who, along with 
their sons and daughters, work assiduously with their own hands, as 
the American farmers do. A subdivision of large farms into holdings 
varying from 40, 60, 100, to 120 acres, with modest houses, and 
buildings suitable for dairy work and rearing cattle, with security of 
tenure to tenants as well as compensation for improvements, would be 
the best solution of present difficulties and the best arrangement for 
the bulk of our landowners. Estates carried on henceforth on some 
such basis, with industrious farmers who are prepared to labour with 
their own hands, would yield to landowners a far more secure revenue 
than they can possibly count on so long as agriculture is prosecuted 
in England under present conditions. The change in any case must 
be gradual. Meanwhile, under existing conditions, a large reduction 
of rent seems to be indispensable. ‘A substantial reduction in rents 
coupled with complete legal security for all improvements, together 
with freedom to make improvements, to crop their farms, and to sell 
their produce to the best of their judgment,” was the resolution almost 
unanimously adopted by the Farmers’ Alliance on 17th November ; 
and the farmers present, who scouted the idea of protective duties, 
were wiser in their generation than the protectionist landowners who 
seek to lead them astray with vain and delusive hopes and expectations. 

Reverting to the supplying of markets at their own doors with 
commodities which can be raised more profitably than wheat, I am 
persuaded that a race of intelligent working farmers whose wives and 
families would give attention to the rearing of calves and pigs, and to 
the raising of dairy produce, might entirely altcr the present aspect 
of agriculture in England. Where the land will not hold permanent 
pasture much may be done by ensilage. In any case there is great 
room for improving our present methods. Besides the commodities 
already enumerated which our farmers might raise better than the 
foreigners who supply us, they might surely render it less necessary 
to import live and dead meat so heavily as we do. The following 
are some items of our imports during 1883 :— 


Live animals—oxen and sheep ; . £11,850,000 
Dead meat, salted or fresh ; ‘ ; . 2,894,000 
Meat, unenumerated . ‘ ‘ ; : 808,000 
Preserved meat (not salted) , : - 1,753,000 
Mutton . ° . ° . ‘ ; 696,000 
Bacon andhams . ; ; ‘ . 10,036,000 


. £28,037,000 
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Possibly we could not reduce our indebtedness for these commodities 
very greatly. But a good deal might be done. It is the experience 
of many that it is profitable to raise pigs and convert them into hams 
and bacon. Yet we are paying £10,000,000 for hams and bacon to 
the Americans yearly. 

The farmers’ friends delude them by magnifying the burden of the 
rates and taxes which they pay, and persuade them that “ all burdens 
not borne by foreign and colonial farmers should be taken off, or an 
equivalent duty should be imposed on foreign corn.” What have 
they to say of the dear clothing, and the heavy taxation of a totally 
different character from that w hich our farmers bear, which foreign 
farmers have to submitto ? Even in the way of local, county, and cdu- 
cation rates on land the American farmer has to pay from 1 to 2} per 
cent. annually, not on the rent but on the value of the fee-simple of 
his farm. This means a taxation equal to a third or fourth of a rent 
computed on the basis of the ordinary returns received from land 
investments in this country. 

Turning now to the consideration of the depression in Commerce, I 
venture to contend that we are mainly suffering from overproduction 
in those industries most seriously affected at the present time. The 
shipowning interest is the one which perhaps is suffering most 
severely, but the reason for this is not far to seek. 


In 1875 the sailing tonnage of the United — 





amounted to . ‘ ; ° ‘ : 4,144,504 tons. 
The steam tonnage to . ‘ . ‘ ‘ - 1,943,197 -,, 
Together ‘ : ; « C0S7,70 : 

In 1883 the sailing tonnage was. : ; . 3,471,172 tons. 
The steam tonnage had risento . ° > . 3,725,229 _ ,, 
Together ; ‘ : . 7,196,401 ,, 





But that is only a partial and misleading view of the real state of 
the case, for, seeing that steam vessels do three times the work of 
sailing ships, it would appear that in eight years the carrying 
capacity of the mere increase in our steam tonnage since 1875 is more 
than equal to the entire carrying capacity of our mercantile navy of 
sailing ships at the present time. The real increase in the capacity 
for work of our tonnage since 1875 would more accurately be repre- 
sented by the following figures :— 


1875. Sailing ships. 4,144,504 tons. 
Steam, 1,943,197 tons, multiplied by 3 to com- 
pare with sailing-ship tonnage . ‘ . 5,829,591 ,, 


Joint capacity for work a . 9,974,095 -, 
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1883. Sailing ships . , . : . 3,471,175 tons. 
Steam, 3,725,229 tons, multiplied by 3 to com- 
pare with sailing-ship tonnage : . 11,175,687 
Joint capacity for work : . 14,646,860 

Such an increase has been altogether wild and unjustifiable, seeing 
our Import and Export trade has not grown of late years to any appreci- 
able extent, and that our foreign commerce has for the present lost its 
former elasticity. The Member for Birkenhead, who is a shipowner, 
chooses to pour out his sorrows on the floor of the House of Commons, 
and entreats Parliament to find aremedy. It would be more becoming 
that shipowners should seek some secluded spot, and shed penitential 
tears over mistakes and miscalculations which it is utterly beyond the 
power of the House of Commons to remedy. “We shipowners (for I 
must myself speak as an erring member of the body) have seen the 
enormous yearly increase in our tonnage, and we gave no heed to the 
lesson till adversity has shown us our folly. As an instance of folly, 
I may state that one steam-ship company which has come into 
existence within the last few years, and which has had to create 
trades for its vessels, has floated about two miles in consecutive length 
of steamships within a very short space of time. Not only has ill- 
advised enterprise of this description been most unprofitable to those 
concerned, but it has spread dismay among all the other companies 
with which its necessities have compelled it to enter into competition. 

The over-production of shipping property, and the present ruinous 
state of that industry, have most seriously and directly affected the 
ship-building trade, and the smaller industries connected with the 
outfit of vessels. As yet we cannot discern any indications of im- 
provement. None are visible either for shipow ners or for ship- 
builders at the present time; and in the very nature of things it is 
essential there should be a pause, probably of long duration, in the 
building of vessels. Many steamships and sailing-vessels are now 
laid up in our ports, and the tonnage afloat is, on the whole, being 
sailed at serious loss to its owners. The evil will, ere long, rectify 
itself, though probably not so soon as some anticipate. _ In any case we 
are not losing our supremaey, for if the position of affairs is bad with 
our shipowners, it is infinitely worse with all our foreign com- 
petitors. The tonnage bounty in France has been a “snare and a 
delusion,’ and at the present moment the mercantile marine of 
France is in a far from prosperous condition. 

The cessation of iron shipbuilding and the collapse of railway 
enterprise in America have naturally affected our iron industry, and 
for the present the making of iron is unprofitable, unsatisfactory, 
and restricted. There is, however, an elasticity about the iron 
industry, which sooner or later will bring it round, and we may 
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reasonably hope for a revival in the demahd much sooner than there 
is any reason to hope for improvement in shipowning or shipbuilding. 

It is consolatory to be able to turn from the consideration of dis- 
tressed industries to some which are, upon the whole, prosperous, and 
in which artisans and operatives are fully employed. One such is 
the worsted and woollen trade of Yorkshire—more especially of Brad- 
ford. It is most gratifying to find in that centre of industry, which 
was filled with gloom and anxious forebodings a couple of years ago, 
that the population is now fully employed, and that some machinery 
is actually standing idle from want of a sufficient supply of skilled 
operatives to keep it going. The great cotton industry is likewise in 
a better condition than it was a year ago. Manufacturers’ profits are 
undoubtedly extremely small, but there is a fair demand for goods, 
and the operatives are well employed. The manufacturers of Leicester 
and Nottingham are not now earning the large profits they were 
making in 1881 and 1882; but trade in those districts cannot now 
be said to be very bad, and the operatives are well occupied. The 
demand for coal at present is large, and coalowners are, wpon the whole, 
in a prosperous condition—especially in Wales. The copper trade, 
all through the late period of depression, has been well maintained. 
If copper smelters have not been exceedingly prosperous—owing, 
perhaps, to the rapid and steady decline in the price of copper—their 
works and their men have at least been fully occupied, and their 
industry has grown of late by leaps and bounds. It may be of 
interest to give a few figures relating to the copper trade. The 
following have been the deliveries to smelters and others of foreign 
copper, consisting of copper ores, half-smelted copper, and bars, at 
the ports of London, Swansea, and Liverpool, stated in tons of pure 
copper :— 


1880 P ‘ 5 F ‘ Fe 64,451 tons. 
1881 ; . ‘ ; : ‘i - 63,397 ,, 
1882 ‘ ‘ 7 ; : . « Giae2 ,, 
1883 73,394 


1884, up to 15th December, 84,441 tons, 
which may be taken pro rata for 
the twelve months as . + CBT ,, 


The supply from the Cornish mines has fallen off very markedly 
during the last quarter of a century, and must ere long become 
extinct—not from failure of the ores, but because the mines cannot 
be worked in competition with rich copper mines abroad. The fol- 
lowing data may be interesting. In the year 1800 the produce of 
British mines forming the entire supply was 11,500 tons pure copper. 
In 1832, the year before any foreign copper was imported, the total 
had only risen to 11,941 tons pure copper. In 1833 foreign ores 
from Cuba and Chili were imported to a limited extent, but smelters 
had to give bond to re-export the copper product within six months, 
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and were on that account often forced to sell for France at £5, or 
even £10, per ton under the price which they were getting in Bir- 
mingham. These fetters and restrictions were swept away with the 
Navigation Laws, and ever since the copper trade has increased 
rapidly, and continues to grow marvellously. The Cornwall and 
other British copper mines attained their maximum importance in 
1856, when they yielded 13,275 tons of pure copper. In 1862 the 
production had fallen to 11,268 tons; 1875 production gave only 
3,370 tons, 1880 gave only 2,783 tons, 1883 gave 2,526 tons, and 
1884 only 2,410 tons. It results, therefore, that our copper industry, 
which half a century ago was fed entirely by the produce of our own 
mines, and which was established solely to utilise that produce, came, 
through the operation of unrestricted commerce, to be fed in 1884 as 
follows, viz. :— 

From the home sources of supply with . . . 2,416 tons. 

From foreign sources with .  . : : . 88,112 


” 


Who can doubt but that the operation of our unrestricted com- 
mercial policy has been, in regard to this great industry, of the most 
beneficent character? Yet the ruined British copper-miner might 
have called out in past years as lustily as some British landowners 
are now doing for inquiry, in order to make good a demand for pro- 
tective duties. Had such a demand been granted to the copper- 
miners of Cornwall, the copper trade might have been strangled, and 
the development of this important industry in England might never 
have attained the pre-eminence it enjoys. 

In most of our other principal industries there is fair employment 
for artisans and operatives. Undoubtedly the manufacturers’ profit 
is in many of them much reduced. But our exports are well main- 
tained. Rectified by the extremely low prices of our productions, the 
statistical tables would go to show that their volume is on the whole 
larger than in any previous year of our history. 

The class which has of late suffered most acutely, in addition to 
shipowners and shipbuilders, is the mercantile body engaged in the 
import trade of the country. The steady and extremely heavy decline 
in the prices of most of our articles of import, such as sugar, bread- 
stuffs, wool, and other commodities, has seriously affected the stability 
of a very large portion of our mercantile community, and is a fact 
which cannot be looked upon without grave misgiving. The plethora 
of commodities forced upon our overstocked markets has been ruinous 
to many of our merchants, and the depletion which has been going 
on in so many quarters must have seriously curtailed the aggregate 
capital of merchants engaged in the transaction of our foreign com- 
merce. The margins of gain are now at the best so reduced by the 
new methods of conducting our foreign commerce, especially by the 
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use of the electric telegraph, that when an evil time comes losses are 
all the more severely felt. The competition among all classes engaged 
in our foreign trade is now so fierce that a merchant’s business, if 
actively carried on, has become more akin to that of a broker, with 
this difference, that on the narrowest of margins immense risks have 
to be run by the merchant and immense sums of money invested for 
the most insignificant gain or commission, while the broker is not 
called on to provide any capital whatever. 

In the face of this recognised fact it is distressing to see the number 
of young men struggling for admission to the offices of our merchants, 
where, under the altered condition of things, the great majority of 
them can only learn the hazardous character of modern merchandising 
and the hardness of the struggle for existence. Yet it is an axiom, 
and one which free-traders ought never to lose sight of, that the 
wealth of nations is chiefly stimulated and increased by the large 
and, as far as possible, unrestricted interchange of commodities. 
Merchants will be found ready and eager to do the work. Of enter- 
prise and energy we have no lack, and are not likely to suffer lack, 
notwithstanding present discouragement. It would be a deplorable 
thing for England were we, under the influence of party clamour and 
the false light of so-called fair trade teachings, to cease being an 
example to the nations of the tenacity with which this axiom is held 
by us as of paramount importance. I have spoken of unrestricted inter- 
change, with a limitation. That limitation, of course, refers to the 
duties on wines and spirits, which we impose for moral reasons as 
well as to make the impost harmonise with our own Excise duties. 
The Customs duties, which we still impose on a few articles of import, 
are chiefly on luxuries which are not necessaries of life; our main- 
tenance of which for revenue purposes, although it may somewhat 
restrict consumption, cannot be taken as an appreciable interference 
with the scope and tendency of free trade. 

There is, if I may be permitted to say so, an extremely narrowing 
tendency in these fair trade or protective teachings, which seems to 
me to call for special notice. If it were to be the grand object and 
aim of nations to subsist on the products of their own soil, and to 
acquire as little as possible of the productions of other countries, the 
idea could, to a very large extent, be carried out by most of them. 
But it would be to a considerable extent a relapse to the usages of 
semi-civilised and uncultured life. The narrowing tendency of such 
false theories, even on the mind of so intelligent an exponent of them 
as Mr. Eckroyd was reflected in his recent speech in the House of 
Commons, when he denounced the planting of industrial enterprises 
in foreign countries by means of British energy and British capital. 
His objection to English manufacturers establishing branches of their 
industry in France would equally apply to the large investment of 
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English capital in the jute mills of Calcutta and in the cotton mills 
of Bombay. It would go to prohibit the development of outside 
international commerce by the enterprise and capital and ships of 
English merchants. It would stop the supply of Chinese markets 
with cotton yarns from Bombay, and of the California farmer with 
grain-bags from Calcutta. If applied earlier, I don’t see why it 
might not have prevented the growth of wool in Australia through 
the enterprise and capital taken out by the earlier settlers. It would 
discourage the large investments by Conservative fair traders in 
cattle-ranches and in mortgage companies in America. It would 
stop the planting of English iron-foundries in every foreign country, 
and it would put an end to English mining enterprises in every 
corner of the globe. I have enumerated these industries, and might 
enumerate others, with a double object :—First, to show the narrow- 
ing tendency, on the mind of men, of what is called protection or 
reciprocity ; and, secondly, to indicate that there are vast fields of 
enterprise abroad, which are occupied by British merchants and 
developed by means of British capital, which yield large gains to 
our merchants, bankers, and shipowners, and which, to a very large 
extent, go to maintain and extend our supremacy in the field of com- 
mercial enterprise, and to augment our growing wealth at home. 
The tide ebbs and flows. On the whole, however, we may take 
comfort from the fact that we are not losing ground. It is indisput- 
able, that our unfettered commerce, our exemption from the curse of 
militarism, our untaxed food, and our many other advantages as pro- 
ducers, give us absolute supremacy in supplying more cheaply than 
any other competitor the wants of at least three-quarters of the globe, 
where manufactures do not exist or are almost unknown. The 
markets of Asia, Africa and South America are practically ours 
through the operation of our unrestricted trade system. It is an idle 
dream to imagine that American artizans, with their more trying 
climate, their heavy house rents, their very expensive clothing, and 
the high prices they pay for all imported luxuries or necessaries of 
life; or that French operatives, with their burdensome municipal 
charges and octroi taxes on food, the increased imperial taxation on 
their bread, the higher cost of serviceable clothing, and of many 
other necessaries of life, can compete with us in supplying the rest of 
the world with the productions of our manufacturing industries. That 
the expenditure of a French workman on his family is heavier than 
that of an English workman may be seen from the fact that while 
inglish wholesale dealers can now buy French refined sugar at £18 
per ton, free on board at Havre, and are retailing it with profit at two- 
pence halfpenny to threepence per pound, the French dealer has 
to pay £48 per ton for French refined sugar delivered in Paris, and 
the current retail price paid by the French artizan is about sevenpence 
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or eightpence per pound. With the burden of such imposts to bear, 
and the taxation which the spirit of militarism, and their costly and 
hurtful bounty systems in France and in other continental countries, 
demand, our artizans and operatives may congratulate themselves on 
having the advantage in the battle of life, even if they have not at 
the present time full employment, or if they have to submit in less 
prosperous times to a reduction in their wages. 

Another difficulty connected with the application of a fair trade 
policy seems to have been lost sight of by the advocates of reciprocity. 
They have apparently failed to realise the fact that any attempt to 
adjust our tariff to the exigencies of a reciprocity system would at 
once bring us into contention with other nations through the practical 
abrogation in many instances of the “ most favoured nation ” clauses 
in our treaties. Instead, therefore, of securing benefits for ourselves, 
we might only earn reprisals. There are countries, as Chili and the 
Argentine Provinces, sending us considerable supplies of wheat, which 
tax English goods 30 or 40 per cent. solely for revenue purposes, and 
not to protect manufacturing interests. On the other hand there are 
countries which impose more moderate duties on our goods but it is 
done partly to protect their own manufactures and partly for revenue 
purposes. Is it possible for us to pass judgment on the motives or 
fiscal systems of other governments with absolute impartiality ; and 
would it be wise on our part to make the attempt? It is surely im- 
politic for us through the pressure of a tariff constructed on the 
principles of reciprocity to endeavour to force upon countries, such as 
the South American States, the abandonment of the system of indirect 
taxation to which they mainly trust, and the adoption of direct taxa- 
tion, which they dislike. Our interference would be resented, very 
probably to our loss and confusion ; and this is only one example of 
the difficulties which the practical application of the schemes of fair 
traders would bring upon us. 

There are, nevertheless, some hindrances to our prosperity which it 
would be a mistake to pass over in silence. There is the tide of 
drunkenness which ratepayers in England ought to have the power 
of stemming by means of a better licensing system, over and above all 
that may be accomplished through the influences of salutary teaching 
and moral suasion. No one who has seen, as I have done, the thriving 
manufacturing town of Lewiston in the State of Maine, a place with 
25,000 inhabitants, and witnessed of an evening the crowded foot- 
paths, the well-filled shops, and the thriving trade done by the 
drapers, the grocers, the shoemakers and other tradesmen of the place, 
can have failed to mark the healthful impulse given to honest trade 
by the banishment of the drink shop. I do not believe it practicable 
to apply the Maine Liquor Law in England, but it is surely not out 
of place to point out the manifest advantages of sobriety, even of 
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enforced sobriety, when one is alluding to the detriment to our trade 
caused by the excessive drinking habits of our people, and when, over 
and above that, one might point to the wasting of vital power, the lost 
labour, and the increase of pauperism, which they engender. We 
export 85 per cent. of our cotton manufactures. We only use 15 per 
cent. of them at home. If we could only economise from our drink 
bill so as to use an additional 5 per cent. of our cotton goods it would 
frequently make all the difference between stagnation and fair trade 
in that important branch of our industry. Surely the point is one 
demanding more than a cursory thought or glance. My expectation 
is that under the operation of the extended franchise one of the first 
things which a reinforced Democracy will do will be to save themselves 
and the country from the ruinous waste which is now impoverishing 
us, and which is so largely caused by the superabounding licensed 
temptations which beset our working men on every hand. 

Then there are more abstract questions, such as one indicated by 
Mr. Goschen in a parliamentary debate last year, relating to the appre- 
ciation of gold through the inadequacy of the supply of that metal 
for the metallic currencies of all nations now scrambling for it. At 
frequently recurring periods our banking reserves of gold get 
suddenly diminished, either through the legitimate expansion of in- 
ternal circulation, or equally legitimate demands upon us from 
abroad. This naturally acts as a check on commerce through the 
sudden and rapid advance of the bank rates and curtailment of credit, 
and it cannot be looked upon by business men with composure. 
When Mr. Goschen used the term “ appreciation of gold ” his indica- 
tion directly pointed to the use of silver as well as gold for inter- 
national legal tender money. Undoubtedly the necessity, sooner or 
later, for a dispassionate consideration of this question presses itself 
on the minds of many intelligent merchants ; but, at the same time, it 
must be acknowledged that the scarcity of gold has had less to do 
with mercantile distress of late than the plethora of commodities. 
This is borne out by the fact that while imported breadstuffs have 
gradually gone down to zero, owing to superabundant supplies, im- 
ported animal food has during recent years risen in price (notwith- 
standing the appreciation of gold) for the simple reason that the de- 
mand has kept pace with the supply. 

Above all, it ought to be a matter of national and political concern, 
bearing, as it does most directly on our commercial prosperity, that we 
should be resolute in maintaining administrations bound by the 
mandate of the people to pursue a peaceful and just foreign policy. 
In 1877, 1878, and part of 1879 the general trade of the country was 
in a worse condition than it is at present, and the government of 
Lord Beaconsfield was much blamed for the then depressed condition 
of our industries, which was directly attributed to the constant fear 
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of complications through its aggressive and spirited foreign policy. 
Perhaps in the heat of political controversy a somewhat exaggerated 
view was taken, but undoubtedly that policy was injurious at the 
time, and continues to bear bitter fruit still. It is true, on the other 
hand, that a marked improvement in many directions followed the 
accession to office of the government of Mr. Gladstone. The reasons 
accounting for the check recently given to the prosperity of several 
of our industries I have endeavoured to explain in this paper, and it 
is obvious that it is neither directly or indirectly attributable to the 
action of the present administration. I have endeavoured to show 
that the present distress is of a very exceptional character, and arises 
from causes which lie upon the surface, requiring neither parliamen- 
tary investigation nor remedial measures, such, at all events, as those 
which “fair traders” recommend to us. Much of the commercial 
distress, it is to be hoped, will speedily pass away; while, in the 
main, it is consolatory for us to consider that the great majority of 
our industries are fairly prosperous, and our artizans and operatives 
fairly well employed. A marked and significant contrast, greatly in 
favour of this country, may even now be drawn between the actual 
condition of England under her free trade policy and the distressed 
condition of those countries which are now suffering much more 
acutely from their restrictive commercial systems and their obnoxious 
and injurious tariffs. It would be a suicidal and most short-sighted 
policy on the part of any of our political leaders were they to lend 
any countenance to the protectionist or reciprocity theories which are 
now being inculcated by a few of our less responsible politicians. 
We shall succeed best by adhering to the old lines of unrestricted 
commerce, by the following of which we have enormously increased 
our national wealth during the last forty years. The present trade 
depression, it is to be hoped, may not be of long duration; but in 
any case, it affords no justification whatever for the expectation that 
protection, under any name or form, would bring us the smallest 
alleviation. In respect of those industries which are now suffering 
most acutely—namely, shipowning and shipbuilding—it must be 
evident that any policy which would restrict the interchange of com- 
modities would only bring prejudice and injury, instead of comfort 
or relief, 

S. Wiiamson. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES. 


Dunine the past year there has been a considerable amount of dis- 
cussion, within the circumference of a comparatively inconsiderable 
circle, as to the social position of the professional actor. It is a subject 
that crops up from time to time, attracting more or less attention to 
itself from those outside the boundary, according to whatever may 
happen to be the prevalent artistic development, or the latest fashion- 
able craze. The tone of the disputants and the weight of their indi- 
vidual character must, of course, be taken into account. The actor 
is of all professors of any kind of art the one who is most before the 
public. The result of his study is ephemeral: “he struts and frets 
his hour upon the stage and then is heard no more,” though nowadays, 
the strutting and fretting are not by any means limited to the hour 
upon the stage; and at the present time there seems to be some anxiety 
on the part of the children of Thespis to obtain such an authoritative 
definition of their status, as shall put their position in society above 
all question, by placing them on a level with the members of the 
recognised professions. It is asserted that the professional actor is 
far differently situated now from what he was fifty, or even thirty 
years ago. Actor and actress are, it is pointed out, received every- 
where, petted, féted, ionized and made much of; our young men of 
birth and education, but of limited purse, take to the stage, profes- 
sionally, as an honour:ble means of earning their livelihood, just as 
the youngest son of a good, but impoverished family, used to be sent 
into the Church, in order to hold a family living. Further, it has 
been said that for our young ladies to go on the stage is not now 
considered, as heretofore, a disgrace, but, on the contrary, rather a 
plume in their bonnets. Altogether it may be fairly inferred that 
there has recently been a movement theatrewards, favourable to the 
social prospects of the professional actor. But has it been anything 
more than this? Is the actor’s calling one whit nearer being recog- 
nised as on a social equality with the regular professions than it was 
fifty years ago? 

Throughout this article I shall use the word “ society” in its widest 
and most comprehensive acceptation, except of course where its limi- 
tation is expressly stated. 

A “status in society” means a certain standing among one’s fellow 
subjects, fixed by law, recognised by traditional usage, and acknow- 
ledged by every one, from the highest to the lowest. Formerly, it 
must be admitted, that as one of the “ rogues and vagabonds ” by Act 
of Parliament the actor, gud actor, had no more status in society than 
the professional beggar with whom he was unjustly classed. 
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‘* The strolling tribe, a despicable race, 
Like wandering Arabs, shift from place to place.” 


And even now, when this blot on our statute-book has been erased, 
a respectable theatrical company, travelling in the provinces, is 
described in the law courts as “a company of strolling players.” 
Undoubtedly, in a liberal age, the actor’s disabilities have been 
removed ; but is he not asking for what is an impossibility from the 
very nature of the case, when he advances a claim for the recognition 
of his “calling” as on an equality with the acknowledged professions, 
which, of themselves, confer a certain honourable status on their 
members, stamping them, so far, gentlemen? A man who is a 
gentleman by birth and education is, as Mrs. Micawber phrases it, 
“eligible” for the best society; and he can only forfeit his social 
position by misconduct. Now one question is, does “going on the 
stage”’ imply forfeiture of social position? To consider this impar- 
tially we must get entirely away from Leo Hunter associations and 
cliques established on the mutual admiration principle. The test 
cases are soon and easily put. Let us suppose the case of the son 
of an impoverished peer. He cannot afford to be idle. He has a 
liking for the bar: he passes his examination and becomes a barrister ; 
or he has an inclination for the Church, and there being a family 
living vacant, and plenty of interest to get him on, he takes orders. 
In either case does he forfeit his social position? Certainly not: if 
anything, he improves it by becoming a member of an honourable 
and dignified profession. Supposing he has money, and prefers 
soldiering or sailoring to doing absolutely nothing, does he forfeit his 
social position by becoming an officer? Certainly not: on the con- 
trary he improves his already good social status. I maintain that, 
prima facie, for a man to be an officer, a barrister, or a clergyman, is 
in itself a passport to any English society. Wherever he is personally 
unknown, it is assumed that he is a gentleman, until the contrary is 
proved ; and this assumption is on the strength of his profession only. 
Let the rank of our hypothetical peer’s son be subsequently dis- 
covered, and for that representative portion of society which has 
“entertained an angel unawares,” he has the recommendation of his 
nobility plus the social position implied by his profession. 

But how if the son of our “ poor nobleman” have a taste for thea- 
tricals, and, after being at Eton and Oxford, determine on “ adopting 
the stage as a profession,” or, as it might be more correctly put, “in 
lieu of a profession.’”” What will his noble father and his relatives 
say to this step? Will they be as pleased as if he were going into the 
army, or to the bar, or into the Church? Not exactly. If he became 
an officer, a barrister, or a clergyman, the event would be officially 
notified in due form; but if he went on the stage there would be 
startling paragraphs in the papers announcing “The Son of an 
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Earl on the Stage,” “‘ The Honourable Mr. So-and-So has adopted the 
profession of the stage, &c. &c.” ‘Well, and why not?” some will 
exclaim; and others will commend his pluck, and say, “ Quite right 
too.” I entirely agree with them. But the point is, has the young 
gentleman taken a step up the social ladder, or has he gone more than 
two or three down? Has he improved his position, or injured it? 
Certainly, as matters stand, there can be but one answer,—the step 
he has taken has seriously affected the position to which his birth and 
education entitle him. 

Asa barrister on circuit I have supposed him received gud barrister 
with his legal brethren; as an officer, quartered in a garrison town, 
we know he will be received, gud officer, with his brother officers, and 
no questions asked; and I have alluded to the satisfaction that will be 
felt (snobbery of course is taken for granted everywhere) when his 
rank is discovered. But as a player with other players in a country 
town, will he be received by society, it being understood that because 
he is a player, therefore he is a gentleman by birth and education ? 
On becoming a soldier, or a barrister, does anyone change his name ? 
No: but on going “on the stage” it is the rule for anyone to conceal 
his identity under some name widely different from his own, just as 
he conceals his individuality behind the footlights with cosmetics, 
burnt cork, and an eccentric wig. When it is ascertained who he is, 
will this same society, which would have received him as a barrister, 
be satisfied and delighted? No, probably scandalised. It will be 
with these simple, old-fashioned persons a foregone conclusion, that 
this scion of a noble house must be a loose sort of fellow, and they 
will decide that the less they see of him the better. 

There is one reason why the aspirant for Thespian honours (if 
such he really be) should change his name, and that is the chance of 
failure. If he goes on the stage as somebody else, and fails as some- 
body else, very few will hear of it, and he may quit “the boards” 
none the worse, perhaps, for the experience ; but for some considerable 
time, until in fact he has “lived it down,” he will be very careful to 
conceal this episode in his career from the world at large. 

Before getting at the very essence of the difficulty, I will ask in 
what light do our upper-middle class, and upper-lower middle class, 
and the remainder of that form (the public-school divisions are use- 
ful) regard the stage as a means of earning a livelihood ? 

We must put out of the case entirely all instances of genius. An 
histrionic genius will be an actor, and his success will justify his 
choice. The force of his genius will take him everywhere. Genius 
excuses a multitude of faults and solecisms. "We must, too, leave out 
of the question cases of exceptional talent, where there is more 
than an occasional spark of the Jeu sacré. Whether histrionic genius 
could be better utilised than on the stage, may occur to some serious 
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minds with a decided anti-theatrical bias. But the histrion for 
the stage, and the stage for the histrion, and we must take the 
stage as it is for what it is, and not for what it is not. Such a 
reform of the stage as shall give its members something like the 
status they very properly covet, is a matter for future consideration. 
Let it be understood then—and I cannot impress this too often on 
those who do me the honour of reading my contribution towards the 
discussion,—that I am only speaking of very ordinary men and 
women taking to the stage as a means of earning their livelihood. 
The men first ; it is not yet awhile place aux dames, when professions 
are concerned. 

Whatever theatrical biography I have taken up, I can call to mind 
but very few instances of a man going on the stage with the full 
approbation of his relatives. Let his parents be small or large 
tradesmen, civil servants, clerks in the City, no matter what, they 
rarely took kindly to their son “ going on the stage.” It was so: is 
it not so now? ‘The bourgeois is as dead against his son becoming 
an actor as ever he was. Scratch the British bourgeois and. you'll 
come upon the puritan. 

Supposing a tradesman, free from narrow prejudices, and theatrically 
inclined, a regular theatre-goer in fact,—will he be one whit more 
favourable to his son’s becoming an actor? No: rather the contrary. 
He will not indeed regard him as going straight to a place unmen- 
tionable, as probably he will not consider the religious bearings of 
the “vocation ” at all, but he will not give the youth his blessing, 
and he may contemplate omitting his name from his will. Sup- 
posing this same son had told his father that he wanted to be a bar- 
rister, and in order to do so he should like, as a first step, to serve as 
a clerk in a solicitor’s office, wouldn’t the old tradesman be pleased ? 
Certainly. He might, indeed, prove to the lad that if he would stick 
to the business he would be better off for a certainty, but, all the 
same, the youth’s aspirations would give his parent considerable plea- 
sure. And, to be brief, here is a case which will bring the question 
directly home to everyone; given equality in every other respect, and 
which would be preferred as a son-in-law, the ordinary actor, or the 
briefless barrister ? 

The question of the social status of the stage is still more important 
as affecting ladies who have to earn their livelihood. At the present 
day there are more chances of suitable employment for educated, 
respectably-connected girls than there were fifty years ago. As yet, 
however, the demand exceeds the supply. Few occupations insure to 
successful ladies such good pay as stage-playing; but, as in the previous 
instances, “on the spear side,” so now we must consider the case of 
girls of ordinary intelligence, well brought up, not by any means 
geniuses, with no particular talent, and who have to earn their living. 
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If they cannot paint plates and doileys, or copy pictures in oils, 
if they object to any clerkly drudgery that has something menial 
in it, and if, as has been affirmed, they “turn with a sigh of relief 
towards the vista of the stage,” let us see what this “ vista” has to 
offer, and on what terms. And to do this we had better take a glance 
at “ professional,” i.c., “ theatrical ” life. 

What Tom Robertson, whose personal experience of every variety of 
theatrical life was considerable, in his thoroughly English (let us be 
grateful for this, at all events) play of Caste left to the imagination, in 
giving us Ecclesas a widower, and bestowing an honest, hard-working 
lover on Polly (this was a mistake, except as a concession to respecta- 
bility, for Polly was never meant to be a Mrs. Sam Gerridge, a 
small tradesman’s wife, or, if she were, so much the worse for 
Sam), M. Halévy in his Monsieur et Madame Cardinal has put 
before his readers very plainly. The scenes in Georges Ohnet’s 
Lise Fleuron are not merely peculiar to the French stage; and 
only to those who want to know the seamy side of a strolling 
player’s life would I recommend A Mummer’s Wife, but not other- 
wise, as the realism of Mr. Moore’s story is repulsive. Be it 
remembered, however, that the best chance for girls who seek an 
engagement at a London theatre, is to travel with a company “on 
tour,” and so learn experience by constant and frequently varying 
practice. “The Stage” is an art, and not a profession, and an art 
which, as a means of obtaining a bare livelihood, is open to everybody 
possessing ordinary natural faculties, offering employment without 
requiring from the applicants any special qualification or any ‘certifi- 
cate from schoolmaster, pastor, or master, and therefore it must be 
the resort of all who, unable or unwilling to do anything else, are 
content to earn their few shillings a week, and to be in the same 
category with Garrick, Macready, Phelps, and Kean ; for the “super” 
who earns his money by strict attention to business, and who has night 
after night for a lifetime, no more than a few lines to say, is briefly 
described in the census as “ Actor,”’ as would be the leading tragedian 
or comedian of theday. He is asupernumerary, é.¢., a supernumerary 
actor ; and a supernumerary, abbreviated to “super,” attached to the 
theatre, he lives and dies. In civil and Government offices there are 
supernumeraries. They are supernumerary clerks, and none the less 
clerks on that account. If taken on to the regular staff they cease 
to be called supernumeraries, and if a super on the stage should exhibit 
decided histrionic talent, he, too, would cease to be a super and become 
an actor, that is, he would drop the qualification of “ supernumerary.” 
So for the “extra ladies,” as they are politely termed, who are the 
female supers. As a rule, the extras are as good, hard-working 
people as you will find anywhere. They have “come down” to this, 
and in most cases consider their position as a descent in the social 
scale, no matter what they may have been before. A few may take the 
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place for the sake of obtaining “an appearance,” with a view to some- 
thing better; some as a means of honest livelihood, and to help the 
family in its “little house in Stangate ;”’ and others, to whom a small 
salary is not so much an object as to obtain relief from the monotony 
of evenings at home, take to the stage in this, or any other capacity, 
as “extras” in burlesque, in pantomime, or as strengthening a 
chorus; and to these the theatre is a source of profitable amusement. 
These being some of the essential component parts of most theatrical 
companies, would any of us wish our daughters to “go on the 
stage ?”” 

There can be but one answer to this: No; certainly we would 
rather they did not choose the stage as the means of earning a liveli- 
hood. But some objector will say, “ Surely my daughter “need not 
associate with such persons as you describe.” I answer No; she 
need not off the stage, but how is she to avoid it in the theatre? 
Your daughter, my dear sir, is not all at once a Mrs. Siddons; 
she is a beginner. Perhaps she never will be a Mrs. Siddons; 
perhaps she will never get beyond playing a soubrette, or, if she can- 
not deliver her lines well, and has not the fatal gift of beauty, 
she may, being there only to earn her livelihood, be compelled to 
remain among the extras. At all events, she cannot expect to 
consort in the theatre with the stars and with the leading ladies. 
The manageress may “know her at home,” and do everything she 
can for her; but she cannot be unjust to others, and your daughter 
must dress in the same room with the “extras,” just as Lord Tom- 
noddy, should he choose to take the Queen’s shilling, must put up with 
the other privates in barracks. The officers may have “ known him 
at home,” but that can’t be helped now. Your daughter, my dear 
lady, goes on to the stage in preference to being a governess, to earn 
money to relieve her parents of a burden, and to replenish the family 
purse. Excellent motive! But can you, her mother, always be 
with her? Can you accompany her to rehearsals, and be with 
her every evening in the dressing-room of the theatre, where there are 
generally about a dozen others, more or less according to the accom- 
modation provided by the theatre? If you make your companion- 
ship a sine gud non, will it not prevent any manager from engaging 
your daughter? They cannot have the dressing-rooms full of 
mothers; they cannot spare the space, and mothers cannot be per- 
mitted to encumber green-rooms and the “wings.” You may have 
implicit confidence in your child and in her manager and manageress, 
but the latter have something else to do besides looking after your 
daughter. ‘Some theatres,” you will say, “are more respectable 
than others.” True; but your daughter, having to earn her daily 
bread by her profession, cannot select her theatre. It is a hard 
saying, that beggars must not be choosers. Lucky for your daughter 
if she obtains employment in a small theatre where only comedy is 
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played. But the chances are against her, and she will be compelled 
to take the first engagement that offers itself, which will probably be 
at some large theatre where there is employment for any number of 
extra ladies, and where the salaries are really very good, if your 
daughter is only showy enough to make herself an attraction. You 
ask “ what sort of attraction?” Well, have you any objection to her 
appearing as a page in an extravaganza? Consider that anyone 
who plays Shakespeare’s heroines, Viola or Rosalind, must wear much 
the same costume; but the other ladies who play pages, and some of 
whom will be her companions in the dressing-room, are they just the 
sort of girls you would like your daughter to be with every evening of 
her life? If your well-brought-up daughter does go there one of two 
things will happen,—she will be either so thoroughly disgusted at all 
she hears and sees that she will never go near the place after the first 
week, or she will unconsciously deteriorate in tone, until the fixed lines 
of the moral boundary have become blurred and faint. If among 
these surroundings a girl remain pure in heart, it is simply nothing 
short of a miracle of grace. Would you like to expose your daughter 
to this atmosphere? Of course not. How can I put the question ? 
but I do put the question, after giving you the information of the 
facts of the case. Even in a first-class theatre, for a Shakespearian 
revival, there must be a large number of all sorts engaged, and with 
them your daughter, as a beginner, will have to consort, and she 
cannot have her mother always at her elbow. Besides, her mother 
cannot neglect her other daughters, or her household duties, to attend 
to the youthful actress. 

Now supposing a young lady at once obtains an engagement 
at a reputable theatre, and is cast for a good part. What then? 
Then the atmosphere of the theatre at its best is not a pleasant 
one. Your daughter will be astonished at the extraordinary varia- 
tions of manner, from the abjectly servile to the free-and-easy, de- 
scribed in Mr. Namby’s case as “ Botany Bay gentility.’ She will 
hear everybody “my dearing” one another. At first she will not 
understand half that is said, and very little that is meant. When 
they all warm to their work, the veneer of politeness is soon rubbed 
off, and actor and actress are seen as the real artistes they are. 
The stage manager comes out strongly too; strange words are used, 
and whether it be high art or not that is being illustrated, there is 
pretty sure to be a considerable amount of forcible language employed 
in the excitement of the moment. Your daughter’s ideas of propriety 


(1) The process of obtaining an engagement is the same for a lady as a gentleman, i.e. 
a visit to an agent’s office, &c., &c. Here is an advertisement which evidently offers a 
rare chance :— ; 

“ Wanted, ladies of attractive appearance, with good singing voices. Can be received 
for long pantomime season. Dresses found. Salaried engagement (an unexceptionable 
opportunity for clever amateurs desirous of adopting the profession).”” 
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will be rudely shocked at every turn. When she ceases to be even 
astonished, she will be unconsciously deteriorating. 

There is one sort of girl to whom all this does no harm, and that 
is the girl who comes of a hard-working professional theatrical 
family, who has been decently brought up in the middle of it all from 
a child, whose father and mother are in the theatre, thoroughly 
respectable people, and as careful of their daughter’s morals as 
though she were the niece of a bishop. Such a girl as this, if 
she remain on the stage, will be a tolerable actress, always sure 
of an engagement. She will marry a decent, respectable actor, or 
someone connected with theatricals, will bring up a family excel- 
lently, will be really religious without ostentation, will never lose 
her self-respect, and in her own way be perfectly domesticated, 
happy, and contented. Or she may marry some one in a good social 
position : if so, she will quit the stage without regret, because she is 
not of the stuff of which great actresses are made; but she will look 
back on her theatrical experience with affection for her parents to 
whom she owed so much. She is neither Esther, nor Polly Eccles, 
nor is she in the position of the well-brought-up young ‘lady we 
have been considering. But she’is an admirable woman, in what- 
ever station of life her lot may be cast, and not a bit of a snob. 

For a young lady, travelling with a company would be simply 
impossible, unless accompanied by her mother, or by some trust- 
worthy relative. A manageress might undertake the guardianship, 
and execute the trust conscientiously. But this is an exceptional case. 

There is another point, and a very important one, to be considered, 
and that is the artistic temperament. If a young lady of attractive 
personal appearance possesses histrionic talent, then in proportion 
to her talent will be her temperament. She will be impulsive, pas- 
sionate, impressionable, self-willed, impatient of control, simple, con- 
fiding, and vain, but artistically vain, and desirous of applause. She 
will be illogical, inconsistent, full of contradictions, fond of variety, 
and unable to exist without excitement. It only requires her to be 
a genius to be duped by the first schemer that throws himself in her 
way. 

So, when the theatrical profession is brought before you, my dear 
madam, as a calling for your daughter to follow, you see that on the 
one hand there is mediocrity and deterioration of character, and on 
the other success, at, probably, a ruinous price. This does not apply, 
and again I impress it on my readers, to those who are to the manner 
born. They will lead jog-trot lives, study their parts, make puddings, 
act mechanically every night, knit socks in the green-room, and be 
virtuous and happy to the end of their days. Their artistic tempera- 
ment will not lead them very far astray, unless they have the feu sacré, 
and then, it is likely, they will make a hasty marriage, repent at 
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leisure, and try to forget they ever bore a husband’s name by 
making one for themselves. In some recent French romance an 
ex-actress is warning her daughter, who has married a prince, 
against the fascinations of a young painter. The princess turns on 
her mother with, “ Est-ce ma faute 4 moi si j’ai dans les veines du 
sang d’artiste?” And the ex-comédienne feels the full force of her 
daughter’s retort, which has in it a certain amount of truth. Public 
life has great dangers for young women of the artistic temperament : 
mothers cannot be always with them, and sheep-dogs are expensive 
and untrustworthy. Chance or ill-luck may bring your daughter, 
madam, to the stage, but you would not choose it for her, that is, the 
stage being as it is, and as it is likely to be, under the present condi- 
tions. When those conditions are altered for the better, it will be 
time enough for society to change its opinion on the subject, 

But, it is urged, the present state of the stage is a vast improve- 
ment on the past; that the actor is a person of more consideration 
than formerly, and not necessarily tabooed from all society, but on the 
contrary, he is to be met in the very best drawing-rooms. It may 
be that a few, whom you may count on the fingers of both hands, 
have the entrée to the best society. It may be so; I am not in 
a position to deny it. But their genius, or talent, and their un- 
blemished reputation have combined to place them on that pedestal 
exalted above their fellows. But was it not always so? Have there 
not always been a privileged few among the actors, as among other 
citizens of the Great Republic of Art and Letters, who have been 
admitted to the assemblies of the great, and whose hospitality the 
great have condescended to accept in return? Go back thirty years 
and at least a dozen names of prominent actors and actresses will 
occur to us as having been received in the best society. Now, 
in their time, the number of West-end theatres was about one-third 
of what it is at the present day. Therefore, if five actors were 
received by society then, there should be fifteen received now. If 
there are not, the stage of to-day is socially on the same level with 
the stage of thirty years ago, and has not advanced a step; if the 
number of presentable actors is, nowadays, less, then the stage has 
retrograded. I cannot make out that there are more received than 
formerly. There are a few University men on the stage, men of 
birth and education, entitled to be received in good society. But now 
we are speaking of only a section of socicty, and are begging the 
original question. 

And why, from the nature of the case, cannot the stage ever rank 
with the recognised professions? Because, as a means of earning a 
livelihood, that is as a mere employment, the stage is open to all 
the world. Unlike painting, literature, and music, it requires no 
special knowledge of any sort; it can be practised as well by the 
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unlearned as, though not with the same facility, by the learned. 
It is a self-educating profession. Physical gifts, up to a certain point, 
will make up for deficiency in talent: but given talent, and with 
perseverance and application even for the most illiterate, success is 
certain. Given genius, then “ reading and writing” seem to “come by 
nature,” and though there may always be a little difficulty with the 
spelling, yet triumph is sure and swift. The stage requires no 
matriculation; but for an actor of talent, who loves his art, there 
is no limit to his studies,—one helps another, one leads to another. 
As far as society is concerned, there should be no one more thoroughly 
qualified to play a leading part in the very highest, the most intel- 
lectual, and most cultivated society, than the actor, or actress, who 
is rising in or who has reached the summit of “the profession.” 
Scarcely a subject can be named that is not, in its degree, almost essen- 
tial—a strong word, but on consideration used correctly —to the perfec- 
tion of the actor’s art. <A first-rate actor should be an admirable 
Crichton. The best preparation for the stage is, as I have elsewhere 
insisted, a thorough education. True, that it is so for every calling, 
but especially for the stage. To belong to the bar of England is an 
honour in itself, even though the barrister never gets a brief and could 
do nothing with it if he did. To belong to the stage of England is 
not an honour in itself. To the genius, the talents, and the private 
worth of our eminent actors in the past and in the present, our 
stage owes its lustre. They owed nothing to the stage, the stage 
everything to them. 

The desire to raise the social status of the actor so that the term 
actor shall be “synonymous with gentleman,” is worthy of all praise. 
To make it possible for young ladies of education to take to acting 
as a means of earning a livelihood, would be a great social benefit. 

When a youth, well brought up, takes to the stage, he should not be 
immediately treated as a pariah. On the contrary, if ever there be a 
time in a young man’s career when, more than ever, he stands in need 
of good home traditions, the companionship of his equals, and the 
encouragement of his supericrs, it is when he has honestly chosen, as 
a means of earning his living, the stage as a profession. That, 
for evident reasons, it has been usually selected by the dissolute, the 
idle, and those to whom any restraint is distasteful, accounts to a 
great extent for the disrepute in which the stage has been held. Of 
course the statute book and the puritanism of the seventeenth century 
have much to answer for in the popular estimate of the players. 
There is a strong leaven of Puritanism amongst us, and, in some re- 
spects, so much the better; but also among very excellent people of 
various religious opinions, there has been, and it exists now, a sort 
of vague idea that the stage has always been under the positive ban 
of the Church. In the temporary laws and regulations of different 
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countries, enforced by narrow-minded men, civil or ecclesiastical, 
may be found the origin of this mistaken notion. The Church 
has never pronounced the stage the anathema. On the con- 
trary, she has patronised the stage, and the first mimes who 
entered France from Italy rather resembled members of a religious 
order in their pious fervour, than actors of a later date in their laxity. 
If players were refused Christian burial, it was when they had 
neither lived nor died as even nominal Christians, and in such 
cases even “ maimed rites” would savour of hypocrisy. In France 
the actors themselves were under this hallucination. M. Regnier 
tells us how in 1848 a deputation of comedians went to Monseigneur 
Affre to ask him to get the sentence of excommunication removed 
from the theatrical profession. “ L’illustre prélat leur répondit qu’il 
n’y avait pas a la lever, parcequ’elle n’avait jamais été formulée, 
et que les comédiens francais, comme les comédiens de tous les autres 
pays catholiques, pouvaient participer aux sacrements.” 

It would beacomparatively easy task to trace the origin of this floating 
but perfectly false tradition, but I have already overrun the limit of this 
article. In the time of Louis XIII. the actors were excellent church- 
goers, had their children baptised, frequented the sacraments, and were 
on the best terms with curés of Paris; and it will be a consolation 
to those actors among us who, like the doll in the song, “ pine’ for 
higher society,” to be reminded, that the grand monarch himself 
did not disdain to stand god-father at the font to the first-born of 
Moliére, and to do the like office to the third child of Domenico 
Biancolelli, the Italian harlequin. 

Our leading actors and actresses of the present day will naturally 
strive, no less than those of the past, to do their best for the stage, 
and, in return, the patrons of the drama will do their best for them. 
But to claim for it, as its right, the social status of the recognised 
professions, and to be fussily indignant with society at large for 
refusing to acknowledge this groundless claim, is degrading to an art 
which should be as independent, and as exalted, as virtue, and 
content with virtue’s reward. F. C. Burnanp. 
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Mosr of those interested in elementary education are agreed that 
Mr. Mundella, before resting from his task of giving enlightenment 
to the poor, has yet two questions further to study—irregularity of 
attendance among the scholars, and destitution. The code is pretty 
nearly perfected. The conditions for its application leave room for 
improvement. A short time ago I had occasion to pass through a 
poor street under the very shadow of an Islington Board School : 
the hour was three in the afternoon. At most of the doors were 
women, come out to enjoy a chat in the fresh air; and playing in the 
street and on the steps were many children, of ages ranging from a 
year to fourteen. The street was a short one, but there were more 
than twenty children above five thus disporting themselves. After 
passing along in front of these houses I stopped to speak to a police- 
man about the matter, and learnt that so far as his experience went 
this state of things was quite normal in the neighbourhood. While 
the policeman and I conversed, however, the appearance of the street 
altered very rapidly. A few gestures on our part had shown the 
mothers that we were talking of the children; and within five 
minutes there was not a child to be seen. The women feared that 
the result of our talk might be that the official visitor would come 
round, and all their little ones be dispatched forthwith to the place 
provided for them by law—the Board School. Such a case as this 
is the staple grievance of all elementary head masters and head 
mistresses. ‘ Enforce regularity of attendance better,” say many of 
them, ‘and the grumbling about over-pressure will entircly cease, so 
far as it relates to the pupils.” 

But there is the other important circumstance militating against 
the success of our elementary teachers—destitution ; the destitution 
existing even among children who attend school regularly. This is a 
matter to which, until lately, but scant attention of any definite sort 
has been given. All through the working of such a gigantic scheme 
as that for our national education, the difference among classes of 
population forms a most disturbing element in calculations. For 
instance, the child in a fine sixpenny or eightpenny school, coming 
from a home presided over by parents of very tolerable education, has 
a Standard I. reading book put into its hands. And in a Shoreditch 
penny school a labourer’s child of the same age is set to work over 
the same book. The former of these children, in its father’s house, 
enjoys the run of a conversational vocabulary amounting to over two 
thousand words. The labourer’s child, from year’s end to year’s end, 
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hears the changes rung on no more than five hundred words, and many 
of these such as a lexicographer would be loth to include in any dic- 
tionary. Is it difficult to see which of these little ones will find most 
stumbling-blocks in the reading-book? Yet they must each do the 
same work with it, and must pass pretty much the same examination 
upon it. In the same way, an upper standard girl in a better class 
school may go back from the care of her mistress to that of a well- 
to-do mother who superintends her home lessons, while an upper 
standard girl in a poor neighbourhood has too often, after leaving 
school, to eke out the family’s income by selling matches or papers in 
the streets. The better class girl comes in the morning from a com- 
fortable bed in a comfortable bedroom; the match-girl sleeps on a 
mat spread on the floor of a room in which the whole family of seven 
abides. It is often our boast that we have one law for rich and poor. 
It would almost seem a pity that in regard to the young we had not 
two laws, one for the well-to-do, the other for the poor. 

A little friend of mine, Ellen M , aged nine, attends Golden 
Lane Board School, Barbican. She is a particularly intelligent child, 
and does well in the sight of her mistress. I asked her, at the school 
one day, whether she had had any breakfast, and she at once answered 
in a contented manner that she had. What had the breakfast been ? 
Bread. Any tea or butter? No, only dry bread. On inquiry right 
through the class of which this little girl was a member, I found 
some who had had no breakfast at all. The great majority had made 
their meal of dry bread; a few had enjoyed tea or butter in addition ; 
and three had been indulged with either bacon or fish. The head 
mistress was good enough to put questions to all her pupils, and 
obtained confessions from eight that they had come to school abso- 
lutely breakfastless, while it appeared that six had been dinnerless on 
the previous day. This result, however, did not represent the full 
truth. The girls were overcome with a little panic, did not know 
why the questions were put, and many were ashamed to let their 
little neighbours know the true state of matters. Eighty-one of the 
girls came from families each of which lives in one room only. The 
total attendance was 144. Ellen M told me she lived at No. 2, 
Honduras Street, and gave the following account of the population 
of that house. Ground floor, man and wife and two children in front 
room; three children of same family in back room. First floor, man 
and wife in front room; man and wife and two children in back 
room. Second floor, man and wife and five children in front room; 
a woman and her daughter in the back room. Top floor, man and 
wife and five children in front room; “a young lady” in back room. 
My informant added that she and her sister often slept upstairs with 
the young lady. 

Reaching No, 2, Honduras Street—this was in July last—I asked a 
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woman on the stairs if Mrs. M lived there. ‘Iam what is left 
of her,” was the reply. The poor woman did indeed look emaciated. 
When able to work she did charing, but pleurisy had for some months 
been hanging about her. Her husband was by trade a skin-dresser, 
but he was out of work; even had work been offered him he could 
not have accepted it, as an abscess had formed under his right arm. 
Entering Mrs. M ’s room, I found it almost destitute of furniture. 
Want seemed to have swept away all the poor comforts of humble 
life, yet the woman, her age about thirty-five, scarcely grumbled at 
her lot. ‘They say,” was her remark, “that when poverty comes in 
at the door, love flies out at the window, but I and my husband have 
always got along well together. Thank God, he never lifted his hand 
to me, or did an unkind thing.” No appearance of dinner was on the 
table, although the elder children were expected home from school. 
A small piece of bread was all they were to receive. On the bed lay 
a baby asleep and almost naked. At first sight I imagined that it 
was affected by some frightful skin eruption, but closer inspection 
proved that every part of the body exposed was covered with flies, 
which on that scorching midsummer day crowded about the infant like 
vultures round a dead Parsee. Such was the abode from which came 
one of the best scholars of Golden Lane School. I examined every 
room in the house, finding extreme poverty and overcrowding every- 
where. At the foot of the stairs the “young lady” was lolling 
about. It turned out that her profession was that of a feather-dresser, 
but she had not pursued this calling for some time. In answer to a 
query as to what she was then doing, the girl stared very boldly, and 
said, “ Nothing.” The whole of Honduras Street is full of homes 
similar to those in No. 2, and “young ladies” like the quondam 
feather-dresser are far from unknown. In a neighbouring district I 
came upon the case of a little schoolgirl who had no father. Asked 
what her mother did, she replied that her mother was ill and could 
do nothing. Had she any big brothers? No. Big sisters? One. 
What did the big sister do? The little girl did not know precisely ; 
she stayed at home all day, but went out to work at night; and it 
was she who kept the family. 

Probably it will not be very long ere the London School Board 
orders a return to be made showing the proportion, among its half 
million scholars, of children habitually under-fed. During this 
summer I was led to try and find out how many children under the 
Board had their fees remitted, and how many had parents in receipt 
of out-door relief. It is manifest that both these large classes of 
scholars must be chiefly composed of badly-nourished children. On 
inquiry at the Board’s offices, however, I was informed that returns 
upon the former of the two points were in preparation. On the 
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latter point there was no existing statement of a complete character. 
I then began, in a humble way, to sample a few representative 
schools for myself. A series of questions addressed to about twenty 
head masters brought me courteous replies of a very interesting kind. 
From those replies I select figures returned from three well-known 
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These are poor schools, but there are several other schools under the 
Board—Lant Street, Orange Street, Saffron Hill, Collingwood Street, 
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St. John’s Lane, for instance—quite as poor, and many only a little 
better. I will not pretend that the figures just quoted are strictly 
accurate, though they will suggest to some a curious harmony with 
statistics gathered from other schools by an able Inspector of Schools, 
Mr. Marchant Williams. It must be manifest that when catechized 
on such points, some of the children, particularly the infants, would 
give misleading answers. It may, however, be said that the figures 
are probably under the mark rather than over it; the children, 
as has been already remarked, are naturally shy of exposing their 
extreme poverty. Further, these statistics were gathered in the 
height of summer, when destitution is at its minimum. I have often 
heard a master or mistress ask children whether they generally had 
a good breakfast, and receive an affirmative reply, while teachers 
would assure me that they had dry bread at the most, and often nothing 
at all. One little boy at Saffron Hill told me he had had a very 
good breakfast ; and questions elicited the fact that this consisted of a 
piece of raw haddock. At Gifford Street Board School, a little girl 
asserted that she had had “ such a fine dinner!” and her explanation 
to the teacher was this: “ Well, mum, I had a whole ha’porth of rice 
to myself, and my two big sisters had only a ha’porth between them.” 
Many cases like these could be enumerated. In all the schools, such 
as those named in the foregoing tables, fully forty per cent. of the 
children get nothing but dry bread at any meal, except, perhaps, 
occasionally on Sundays; and fully twenty per cent. more get, in 
addition, only a little tea and butter. 

Such a state of matters cries for remedy. Whether these children 
are to be educated or not, they should be fed. But the attempt to 
cram them with knowledge, while they are more or less starving, is 
to give a very curious rendering of the beatitude, “ Blessed are the 
hungry, for they shall be filled.” 

Those who interest themselves in the problem furnished by these 
poor children, perceive that they will always be divided into 
two classes, demanding widely different treatment. There are the 
children whose parents can provide them with no regular support of 
any kind, and who often depend on chance entirely for the day’s food. 
Such are many of the children whose fees are remitted, or whose 
parents are in receipt of out-door relief. Then there are the children 
whose parents, though poor, are able to make some regular provision 
for the welfare of their offspring, though this provision is often far 
from adequate. . The former class must always depend on pure charity. 
The Society which, under the presidency of the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
purveys “Dinners for Destitute Children,” has for a considerable 
period been doing work for these particularly hungry little ones. 
Anybody who cares to inspect the work carried out by this association 
in such a place as Fox Court Ragged School, will find that the opera- 
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tions include, not only dinners, but bread-and-milk breakfasts for 
the very young. The dinners are such as are given at most ordinary 
soup kitchens. A scheme more specially devoted to the furtherance 
of school work, however, was started in 1883, under the title of “The 
Board School Children’s Free Dinner Fund.” This is generally 
called “Mrs. Pennington’s Fund,” from the initiatory zeal and 
continual interest that lady exhibited in connection with the move- 
ment. The dinners were commenced in a small mission room near 
Edgware Road, where some seventy children were fed. Subsequently, 
arrangements were made for giving dinners to the hungry pupils of 
three neighbouring Board Schools, and in a larger hall in Omega 
Place, Alpha Road, an average number of three hundred and forty 
children per week have been fed. The scheme has flourished. 
The Rev. E. Canney, so well known in connection with the “ Children’s 
Fresh Air Mission,” obtained the assistance of Mrs. Pennington’s 
Committee in establishing similar tables in the Saffron Hill district. 
Then the Vicar of St. Michael’s followed suit, in the Strand. And 
there are now additional branches in Clerkenwell, Stepney, and 
Shadwell. At each of these centres the same kind of feeding is 
adopted. Victor Hugo’s experience is that a good dinner, given once 
a fortnight to starving children, is in itself sufficient to strengthen 
their constitutions against the inroads of ordinary diseases. Mrs. 
Pennington distributes her meals oftener than this. Twice a week— 
in one or two districts thrice a week—her ragged pets are treated to 
a dinner, consisting of joints of meat, beef-steak puddings, and meat 
stews, with rice pudding, suet pudding, and vegetables—sometimes 
fruit. The recipients of these substantial meals are generally recom- 
mended by the school-teacher, and each child, as a rule, obtains a 
place at the table for a month, and then gives way in favour of some 
other young one waiting to be fed up. Two or three of these 
good meals make a marvellous difference on the hungry little folk. 
At the Rev. Mr. Rose’s table in Clerkenwell, I have seen new-comers 
stealing in and sitting down with vacant expressions on their pallid 
faces, showing that they were actually past hunger. Silent and 
listless before the meal, they would be merrily chatting with their 
neighbours as it concluded. “Oh, my!” said one of Mrs. Rose’s 
little girls, as she passed her hands over her chest; “ this meat does 
make me feel so happy!” This material happiness is conveyed to 
the starving at the cost of fivepence per head for each meal. 

That these free dinners improve the physical condition of the 
children very markedly, is afact beyond doubt. The only thing to guard 
against in connection with this scheme is the danger that teachers or 
voluntary visitors working for it may be occasionally imposed upon, 
and may be led to extend charity to the undeserving. Indeed, 
according to what may be called the strict political economy of 
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charity, the scheme cannot fail to encourage a dangerous principle, 
by favouring undeserving parents through deserving children. The 
principle is dangerous: let it be admitted. Yet there will long continue 
to be many who, at sight of a little child half dead with starvation, 
will be unable to vanquish their bowels of compassion by logic. 

Mrs. Pennington’s scheme, then, is excellent so far as it goes, but 
it only provides relief of a more or less temporary character; and it 
is not designed for helping those who can help themselves a little. 
A widow washerwoman, for instance, out at work all day, might be 
willing to afford her two children a little money for dinner, if she 
could rely on their not spending it in the sweet-shops. Or a semp- 
stress might be willing to do the same rather than relinquish the time 
requisite for the preparation of a hot meal. Especially would this be 
the case if the children were able to procure dinners at a cheap rate 
for their parents as well as themselves. These are the little folk who 
present the second portion of our problem, and their cases have already 
been earnestly studied. At the Stanley Arms Coffee Palace in Seven 
Dials, and at various other places of the kind, systems were introduced 
more than a year ago by which school children can buy tickets 
entitling them to food costing more than the price of their tickets. 
More thorough work, however, has been attempted, and the first 
distinct success has been attained at a soup kitchen connected with 
the Columbia Market estate in Shoreditch. There are but two 
articles of food offered in this really wonderful institution—soup and 
bread. A half-pint of strong soup is sold for a halfpenny. Customers 
may bring their own bread, or they may buy eight ounces of the best 
for a halfpenny Dishes and spoons are provided free, and a most 
important feature in the arrangements is this: that if three or 
four people choose to share a pennyworth of soup, they will all be 
cheerfully supplied with plates and spoons. This privilege is largely 
used. Quantities of soup are served in pennyworths also to outsiders, 
and the poverty of the district is shown by the fact that sometimes 
the same jug will come back time after time in an afternoon, until 
the necessities of nearly a dozen families living in the same court 
have been supplied. This soup kitchen further increases its useful- 
ness by sending out hot soup in large milk cans to schools. For 
instance, the Vicar of St. John’s, Cambridge Heath, takes twenty-five 
gallons of soup in this way every week for his church schools. The 
Congregational Schools in Old Street take eighteen gallons a week. 
Mr. McLaren, who superintends this kitchen, unites enthusiasm with 
practical sense in an admirable degree, and the triumphant result of 
his efforts is that his scheme is self-supporting. One reservation upon 
this statement must be made—the premises in which the kitchen is 
carried on are lent; however, half of the other soup kitchens are 
carried on under similar advantages, and in Mr. McLaren’s case rent 
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also could be afforded, while yet a profit would remain. This kitchen 
began in 1880, and in the season 1880-81, 42,819 pints of soup were 
sold. In the following year pretty much the same results were 
obtained. In 1882-83, 62,386 pints were disposed of, and last 
winter, during a season of 165 days, the sales rose to 113,205 pints. 
It will be seen from this that in any poor district of large extent a 
soup kitchen may be made self-supporting and eminently useful. 
And smaller districts, within easy distance of each other, could com- 
bine to support one central soup kitchen of the kind, which could 
send out cooked material ready for distribution. 

An experiment on a more limited scale was begun last spring by 
Mr. 8. D. Fuller, at Gifford Street Board School, Islington. Obtain- 
ing the loan of a mission hall in the neighbourhood, this gentleman 
set himself to find out, first, whether a sufficiently nourishing meal 
for one day could be given to a child at the cost of something under 
a penny for raw materials; and, secondly, whether it was possible to 
build up a children’s dinner-trade sufficient to pay all expenses. 
Through the aid of Dr. Benjamin Richardson, Mr. Fuller was able 
to solve the first part of his problem to his own satisfaction. Fora 
penny a child attending the Gifford Street Mission Hall may obtain 
half an ounce of bread with three-quarters of a pint of soup, and 
another half-ounce of bread with jam; or it may have two large 
slices of bread with bacon between, and bread and jam to follow. 
The dinners at Gifford Street are still flourishing, with an average 
attendance of nearly two hundred. “You would be surprised,” said 
one of the Gifford Street masters to me, “ at the almost instantaneous 
effect these dinners have in many cases. Now here is a boy who has 
for the last two years behaved in the best of manners, and even got 
through his lessons creditably. But he was too weak and too timid ; 
anybody could see he was half starved, and lacked vitality. As soon 
as he had eaten the very first dinner he had at the mission hall I saw 
him commence to hit his neighbour over the head with a spoon. I 
was delighted !” 

Almost contemporaneously with Mr. Fuller’s experiment, Mr. Bous- 
field, of the London School Board, began penny dinners for school 
children at the World’s End, Chelsea. Here results of the most 
interesting and encouraging kind have been reached. Two capable 
ladies, Miss Grogan and Miss Ewbank, brought into perfect order a 
system which made itself absolutely self-supporting. Indeed, at 
Chelsea, the problem of self-supporting penny dinners may be said 
to have been first solved. True, quite recent experience in connection 
with this centre have not been so encouraging. But it is confidently 
expected that the falling off of attendances at this dinner will be 
remedied ere long. From World’s End, Mr. Bousfield has removed 
his apparatus to Cook’s Ground School, Chelsea. 
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Mr. Fuller and Mr. Bousfield, in their experiments, have largely 
benefited from still earlier caterers for hungry little ones—Sir Henry 
Peek, whose Rousdon system is now famous, and the Rev. Moore 
Ede, whose energetic and scientific solution of the feeding problem at 
Gateshead has lately called forth high eulogy from Mr. Mundella. 
The two London gentlemen, in their turn, have been copied by 
philanthropic school managers in various quarters of the metropolis. 
There are about twenty penny dinner centres now actively at work in 
London, and as many more about to begin. Of the schemes at work, 
one of the best is undoubtedly that at Hornsey Road, where capital 
food from a varied menu is daily provided, on the calculation that an 
average attendance of one hundred customers will clear all expenses. 
Probably, however, Lady Colin Campbell outstrips all London com- 
petitors. Lady Colin Campbell, at Great Saffron Hill, has triumph- 
antly established a system of penny dinners that includes ox-head 
soup, pea soup, pease pudding, lentil soup, fig pudding, raisin pudding, 
and meat roly-poly pudding; and an average of fifty customers pays 
expenses, although each diner is entitled to more than one helping. 
Mr. Moore Ede, it may be noted, is also able to make an average of 
fifty suffice to support a centre. In London, certain of the experi- 
ments have been failures. This is natural. But at the important 
conference held at the Society of Arts, Hull, in the beginning of last 
month, provisions were made for the guidance of all local dinner 
schemes in the metropolis by a central council of well-known indi- 
viduals, nearly all of whom are school managers. Mr. Fuller has 
been appropriately elected chairman of the council. Mr. Forbes-Clarke 
is the energetic secretary. Any body of local school managers 
applying to this council will be assisted in every way to make a fair 
trial of a penny dinner scheme, on the general calculation that the 
cost of apparatus required to start with will range from £10 to £15. 
In most districts a mission hall or some place of the kind can be had 
as a dining room, either gratuitously or for a rent of about five 
shillings a week. The cook is paid out of the pence taken from the 
children. General superintendence can be counted on from ladies 
living in the district, and this superintendence would, of course, be 
given free. 

This Penny Dinner Council, therefore, acting as a sort of branch 
for the Central Committee of Board School Managers, has plenty of 
honourable work before it. During this winter it will be gathering 
experience from over fifty simultaneous experiments in London alone, 
and its movements will be watched by many provincial friends of the 
poor. It is satisfactory to know that the members of the London 
School Board are exhibiting a very kindly interest in the dinner 
movement; and Mr. Mundella himself has associated himself heartily 
with it. The Council, it is to be hoped, will keep in mind that the 
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right class of scholars to study first is composed solely of those who 
are able and willing to pay for the dinners. As many dinner centres 
should be established as possible, where only genuine paying customers 
would be dealt with. Of course all and sundry who come to a centre 
and paid pence for portions to take away would be bona-fide cus- 
tomers. Further, I shall presume to hint that when two or more 
children wished to combine in buying a single pennyworth of food 
they should be allowed to purchase it, and should be provided with 
the means of consuming it with comfort. And again, children might 
be allowed to bring their own bread—there is generally a spare crust 
at home, however hard—and buy halfpennyworths of soup to take 
with it. The number of probable paying customers once ascertained 
and their wants once provided for, the still more difficult task of deal- 
ing with the habitually hungry and copperless children will have to 
be faced. Possibly the future may evolve some industrial scheme by 
which such poor children, before or after school hours, may work out 
the value of a daily dinner. Why should not some of them, for 
instance, take a part in keeping the schools clean? One thing is 
plain, the Council is bent on admitting to its projects as little of the 
pauperising element as possible. Mrs. Pennington and her ways will 
never do for the Council. Let it, then, in pursuance of its pro- 
gramme, go on unto the perfection of a method by which each of the 
thousands of starving children in London may be enabled to get at 
least a portion of bread daily, and have the piece with honour. Count 
Rumford fed multitudes of grown men and women in Bavaria at a 
penny ahead. Mr. Smith is doing the same in Sweden. Mr. Moore 
Ede does it at Gateshead, and his feeding establishments are self- 
supporting. Surely, then, we may hope that the penny-dinner move- 
ment will ere long eclipse itself, and offer a sound dinner for a child 
for a halfpenny. 


Eric S. Ropertson. 








THE STATE OF THE TURF. 


Amonc the many questions which occupy the minds of social 
reformers of the present day, the condition of the English turf has 
acquired an importance which may easily be underrated by those who, 
like the late Sir George Cornewall Lewis, do not appreciate or recog- 
nise the value to nations as well as individuals of their sports and 
pastimes; and the termination of another racing season appears toafford 
a favourable opportunity for directing attention to a subject which is 
regarded with increasing interest, though from very opposite points of 
view, by nearly all classes of the community It is not my intention 
to trace the steps by which the sport of horseracing has, from very 
small beginnings, gradually but surely acquired its present position 
as a national institution. My object is to deal with the present and 
future rather than with the past, to consider the condition of the 
turf as it is now constituted, and to discuss the general features of 
its management and the rules and regulations under which it is at 
present conducted. . 

It is hardly necessary to explain, even to the uninitiated, that 
horseracing, properly so-called, is carried on in England under the 
exclusive management and authority of the Jockey Club—a self- 
elected body, unrecognised by law, and invested with no legal powers, 
yet wielding an authority of a most complete and autocratic character 
over the sport which its members have guided and controlled for 
generations. In order to show the character of the personnel of the 
tribunal in whom such unusual powers are vested, it may be explained 
that the club at present consists of some seventy members, exclusive 
of members of the royal family and honorary members. Fifty-seven 
of these are or have been members of either branch of the Legisla- 
ture, twenty having held office as Ministers of the Crown. The 
legislative business of the club is carried on by three Stewards, 
of whom one retires annually, the new Steward being nominated by 
the retiring Steward, subject to the approbation of the Jockey Club 
at its general meeting. The rules of racing, which it is the duty 
of the Stewards to administer, were last revised in 1876, and 
apply to all meetings held under the control of the Jockey Club and 
duly advertised in the Racing Calendar. The Stewards have the 
power of appointing all the public officers and the servants of the 
Jockey Club, they have discretionary powers to warn any person 
off the racecourse at Newmarket or any premises belonging to the 
Jockey Club, and such sentences are extended to all other meetings 
held in England by the provisions contained in Rule 5 of the Rules 
of Racing, which enacts that Stewards of all meetings are to exclude 
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from places under their control every person who has been thus warned 
off Newmarket Heath, or whose name is in the Unpaid Forfeit List ; 
also every jockey who has been suspended for corrupt practices on 
the turf, so long as the sentence against such person or jockey remains 
in force. 

The tendency of turf legislation during the past few years has been 
in the direction of extending the authority and strengthening the 
hold of the Stewards on the arrangement of race meetings, and the 
conditions under which those meetings are held. The most important 
of the more recent enactments in this direction has been the system 
of licensing officials of race meetings and jockeys, which has been 
gradually established by the Jockey Club, a system which has mate- 
rially strengthened the hands of the Stewards in the exercise of their 
authority. Rule 8 provides that, “ The following officials shall require 
a licence to be granted by the Stewards of the Jockey Club annually 
before they can act, viz. Judge, Starter, Clerk of the Course, Handi- 
capper, and Clerk of the Scales, and one of each is to be named for 
each meeting advertised in the Calendar.’ These licences are granted 
only under conditions from time to time framed by the Stewards, and 
are forfeited at their discretion in cases of misconduct or infraction 
of the Rules of Racing. Thus the whole staff of officials of meetings 
throughout the country is brought under the authority and imme- 
diate supervision of the Stewards of the Jockey Club. In order 
to check as much as possible the undue clashing and multiplication 
of meetings, the Stewards supervise the arrangement of fixtures and 
dates at which the various meetings shall be held. It has been said 
that this duty is neglected by the authorities, and newspaper critics are 
unsparing in their denunciations of the Stewards of the Jockey Club 
for what they deem to be their failure in preventing the plethora of 
racing which they all profess to deplore. It will be an agreeable 
surprise to some of these gentlemen to learn that whereas in the year 
1874, 1,873 races were contested by 1,965 horses, in the year 1884, 
1,615 races. were contested by 1,982 horses in Great Britain and 
Ireland. They will be glad to hear that whereas in 1874 races 
took place on 130 racecourses, in 1884 the number of these race- 
courses was reduced to 65; and their satisfaction will be further 
increased by the knowledge that 185 meetings were held in 1874, 
and only 136 in 1884. These statistics would appear to show that 
the efforts of the Stewards of the Jockey Club in the direction 
of limiting the undue multiplication of race meetings have not been 
entirely barren of good results. The Stewards have also the power 
of authorising or prohibiting the formation of new racecourses; and 
they have of late exercised this power only after consultation with the 
local magistrates and municipal authorities, with a view to ascertain 
the wishes of the majority of the inhabitants on the subject. The 
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number of short races has also lately been limited under the rules of 
racing by Rule 4, sec. iii., which provides that “no meeting shall be 
advertised in the Racing Calendar unless the money added be not 
less than 300 sovs. per day, 150 of which at least shall be added 
to races of a mile and upwards; and at each meeting so advertised 
there shall be not less than two races per day of a mile or upwards, 
and of races confined to three year olds and upwards, not more than 
two per day of less than six furlongs.” This is undoubtedly a step 
in the right direction, and it may be hoped that the Jockey Club will 
still further remodel the programmes of all meetings under their 
control by diminishing the number of “ short-cut” races, which con- 
stitute so undesirable a feature in the racing of the present day. 

It may be asked, what is the power with which the Stewards are 
armed for enforcing obedience to these rules and regulations? It is 
necessary to explain that under racing law the rules of the Jockey 
Club apply to all “recognised ”’ meetings advertised in the Racing 
Calendar, which is published under the authority of the Jockey Club. 
The Stewards may, at their discretion, prohibit the advertisement of 
any meeting in the official Racing Calendar; and it is provided that 
“if a horse run in a race at any meeting in Great Britain which is 
not so advertised, he is perpetually disqualified for all races to which 
these rules apply.” The result of this enactment is that, if the 
Stewards duly exercise the power vested in them, it is practically 
impossible for any owner or trainer of horses to disregard with 
impunity the recognised rules of racing. It may be conceived that an 
opposition might be organized, and that race meetings could be held 
without the authority of the Jockey Club and in disregard of the 
official rules, but it is difficult to believe that many owners of 
thoroughbred horses would be found willing to incur the pecuniary 
loss which would be the inevitable result of such action on their part. 
There is, however, a large class of meetings for steeplechasing and 
hurdle-racing held under the rules of the Grand National Hunt Club, 
and independently of the control of the Jockey Club, and it is very 
desirable that the former body should be incorporated with the latter, 
so that all racing in the kingdom should be governed by one paramount 
authority. Such a proposal was indeed brought latterly under the 
notice of the Jockey Club, but it was somewhat hastily and in my 
opinion unadvisedly rejected. 

It will be seen from the above sketch of the position and powers of 
the Jockey Club, that their authority over flat racing in this country 
is practically complete, and amply adequate if properly exercised for 
the proper direction and management of all matters connected with 
the turf. No legally constituted authority could be endowed with 
more autocratic power than that now wielded by the Stewards of the 
Jockey Club. Their influence and authority is supported and limited - 
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solely by the Jockey Club itself, with the general assent and support 
of the racing community—a support which they fully enjoy, and 
which it is reasonable to believe they would only forfeit in case of 
manifest dereliction of duty on their part. It has been said that an 
irresponsible body, constituted as the Jockey Club is, and unassisted 
by the authority or the sanction of the law, is inadequate for the 
purposes for which it exists. I confess it has always appeared to me 
that any interference by Act of Parliament, or by authorities deputed 
by Act of Parliament, would fail to secure as complete a control over 
the management of the turf as that which is now exercised by the 
Jockey Club through their Stewards. It is quite possible that magis- 
trates and other local authorities might be made primarily responsible 
for the control of racing in their several districts; but their 
operations would be limited to the settlement of fixtures, the licensing 
of meetings, and the preservation of order by the local police. 
They would not have the technical knowledge necessary to qualify 
them to deal with the many and complex details involved in the 
management of the racing itself, over which a body such as the 
Jockey Club could alone exercise adequate authority and supervision. 
Thus there would be two possibly conflicting authorities responsible 
for the conduct of each race meeting; and the fact of the power of 
licensing meetings being taken away from the Jockey Club would 
diminish pro tanto their influence and authority in other matters of 
racing law over which they now exercise control. In my humble 
opinion very little would be gained, and much might be lost, by a 
change in the authority which has for so long presided over the 
fortunes of the sport. 

Having thus briefly explained the authority under which and by 
which the turf is at present managed, let us consider how far the 
condition of the turf at the present time desérves the strictures which 
are passed upon it, not only by those who aim at little less than its entire 
abolition and destruction, but by many good and true sportsmen who 
have its interests at heart. No doubt the circumstances under which 
it is now carried on differ materially from those which prevailed in 
the days which an older generation can still remember, and which 
many look back to with regret. The enormous increase of the facili- 
ties for attending race meetings in the present day, enabling as they 
do vast crowds of every class of society to participate in the sport at 
a distance from their homes, has not only created a new order of 
things, but naturally calls for better and more stringent methods 
for enforcing regulations, for preserving order, and for controlling 
the masses who now congregate on our racecourses. The innovation 
which of late years has modified more materially than any other 
the character of the turf has been the rapid conversion of race meet- 
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ings from what have been termed “open meetings” into meetings 
held on enclosed grounds, to which a charge is made for admittance, 
and which are commonly known as “ gate-money”’ meetings. There 
can be no doubt that the rapid increase in the number of these latter— 
and, it must be added, the importance which they have acquired—has 
wrought a considerable change in the character of racing generally 
during the last few years. There is much to be said against the 
encouragement of these gate-money speculations, and there is no 
doubt that racing when it could be freely enjoyed by all classes on 
an open. racecourse realised more completely the idea of a national 
sport. I personally sympathise entirely with those who would afford 
every encouragement and support to well-managed old-fashioned 
meetings. The new system, however, will compare favourably in 
sume respects with the old. Owners of horses are no longer. satisfied 
with the prizes offered for competition at old-fashioned mectings, 
and the stakes must therefore be increased to thousands where 
hundreds used to attract large fields of horses. This demand cannot 
be satisfied by the managers of some of the old-fashioned meetings 
who have no entrance-money to apply to the increased added money 
required, and thus it comes to pass that open meetings are becoming 
more and more difficult to manage, and consequently less worthy of 
support and encouragement. These remarks do not of course apply 
to Epsom, Ascot, Doncaster, and other great open mectings, where 
large and important stakes are attractive enough to render a “ gate”’ 
unnecessary. 

It is said that the stakes advertised at gate-money meetings 
are too large; but I have never heard any satisfactory argument 
in support of this complaint, except that the multiplication of these 
tempting offers may lead owners to overtax the constitution of their 
horses. On the other hand, if the theory that supply generally meets 
demand may be considered to apply in this case, the prizes alluded to 
may do much to encourage the breeding of thoroughbred stock— 
one of the main results, if not the sole object, of horseracing. We 
are also frequently told that these large stakes now advertised 
are objectionable and even fraudulent, because they are partly made 
up by subscriptions from the owners of horses engaged in them. 
The truth of the matter is, that when a clerk of the course adver- 
tises a stake of £1,000 by a subscription of £25 or £10 each, 
he merely guarantees the payment of the whole £1,000 advertised, 
while the owner on his part agrees, when he enters for the race, 
to pay the £25 or any other sum which he may be required to 
pay under the conditions of the race. If he chooses to risk £25 
for the sake of winning £1,000, he does so with a full knowledge 
of the conditions under which he subscribes; and it is difficult to 
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see how the argument of fraud can be sustained on the ground that 
the £1,000 comes partly out of the pockets of owners, instead of 
entirely out of the fund of the race meeting at which the stake is run 
for. The conditions under which the stake is guaranteed are plainly 
set forth in the advertisement in the official Calendar, and as they can 
under no circumstances be subsequently added to or modified, the 
grievance alluded to is surely rather imaginary. It should be 
remembered that inasmuch as under the regulations of the Jockey 
Club the accounts of these racecourse companies are to be annually 
audited, and any sum after payment to the shareholders of ten per 
cent. dividend is to be added to the race fund, the rapacity of clerks 
of the course is not unchecked, while the money forthcoming for 
racing and for its proper management is annually increased. As to 
the argument that racing should be provided gratuitously for the 
multitude, it is enough to say that such a demand has never been 
advanced in connection with any other pleasure sport or pastime. 
On the whole, I think I have shown that the new gate-money meet- 
ings are calculated, if properly controlled, to contribute to the increased 
prosperity and welfare of racing generally. The large sums of 
money which are paid for the privilege of entrance into their enclo- 
sures, while no doubt contributing to swell the dividends of the 
shareholders, enable them to provide funds whereby not only are 
large stakes given for the encouragement of racing, but the executive 
are enabled to provide an adequate staff of officials and police for the 
good conduct and better regulation of the stands and enclosures, the 
bad management of which at the old-fashioned and poverty-stricken 
meetings was often a standing reproach to races held under the old 
system. 

Having examined the conditions under which race meetings are 
now held, let us consider the character of the races themselves. They 
may be roughly classified under three heads: viz. “‘ weight-for-age ” 
races, in which, as the name implies, horses carry weights which 
are fixed by the rules of racing to be carried by horses according 
to their age, subject only in some cases to the addition of penalties 
for having previously won races or of “maiden allowances” for 
horses who have never been so successful. This class of race 
requires no explanation and no remark. It provides obviously the 
best class of racing, it is less open than others to abuse, and 
offers less encouragement to those who race for mere pecuniary 
profit. All our so-classed “classic” races are of this character, and 
it would be well for the best interests of the turf if racing could be 
restricted to this kind of contest. But that is unfortunately impos- 
sible, and the second class of racing, viz. “ handicaps,”’ in which the 
weights to be carried by horses are arbitrarily apportioned by racing 
officials in accordance with the supposed merits of each animal, 
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constitutes it is to be feared by far the largest and most popular 
element of modern racing. It is useless to argue against handicaps 
or to suggest their abolition. It is sufficient to say that they are 
an inevitable development of the sport, and that our efforts in the 
direction of limiting the evil influence they undoubtedly exercise on 
the morality of the racing community must be limited to careful 
supervision, facilitated as it now is by the new provision quoted above, 
under which all handicappers require a licence from the Jockey Club, 
which they only hold dum bene se gesserint. 

There is, however, a third class of race which, in my opinion, is 
more capable of being used solely for gambling purposes, and more 
liable to be subject to “arrangement” by unscrupulous owners, than 
any other; I refer to what are called “selling races.” These races 
were originally instituted simply to facilitate the sale of horses. A 
horse is entered in a selling race under the following conditions : 
that if he wins he is “liable either to be claimed for the selling price, 
or if it is a condition of the race that the winner is to be sold by 
auction, he is to be sold immediately after the race, and the surplus 
of the selling price is to be divided between the owner of the second 
horse and the race fund of the meeting.” If the horse runs but does 
not win, he is liable to be “ claimed for the advertised selling price and 
the amount of the stakes or plate by the owners of horses running 
in the race.” (v. Rule 41.) The limit of the lowest selling price 
is fixed at fifty sovs. The horses running in these races carry 
weight for age, but conditions are frequently added of penalties and 
allowances, by which horses running not to be sold carry extra weight, 
and horses entered to be sold for less than the advertised price carry 
less weight, in a sliding scale. Thus an owner can runa horse worth, 
say, 1,000 sovs. to be sold either for that price or not to be sold, 
in which case he would carry 14 lbs. extra; or for 400 sovs., 
when he would carry 8 ibs. less than his original weight ; or for 200 
sovs., when he would carry 12 lbs. less; and the owner thus enjoys 
the inestimable privilege of handicapping his own horse. It was 
soon seen by clever owners that if a horse of the value of 
1,000 sovs. could be thus entered in those races to be sold for 200, 
he would carry such a weight as would convert the probability of his 
winning almost into a certainty. So much has this been found to be 
the case, that it is frequently stated that such and such a horse will 
win such and such a selling race before the entries are even made. 

It should be explained that the principle on which an owner makes 
this business profitable is that he bets so largely on the race that 
he is enabled if he wins to “buy in ” his horse for any sum beyond 
the £200 which he may fetch at auction, and still secure a hand- 
some profit over and above the extra price which he thus has to 
pay to buy back his horse, the result being that he wins a fair stake 
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of money and retains his horse, to repeat the experiment perhaps 
within a very few days; and the betting man, or “ plunger,”’ thus has 
a distinct advantage in this kind of race over the more prudent and 
less gambling owner. It is obvious that races held under such 
conditions as these must lead to a system of racing which is 
nothing more or less than sheer gambling, and inasmuch as most of 
these races are entered for on the night before they are run, the 
owners present with their horses at race meetings have peculiar facili- 
ties for “ arranging ”’ these races with some approximation to cer- 
tainty. They are therefore not only objectionable in their very nature, 
but they do more than any other class of race to encourage excessive 
gambling and betting, which, as everybody knows, is the origin of all 
the evils which endanger the prosperity and welfare of the turf. If 
it is considered necessary that selling races should be tolerated— 
and they are so profitable to race funds that it is probably impossible 
to abolish them—I would suggest that their conditions should be 
modified in the following manner: (1) their number should certainly 
be limited—say to two in each day’s racing; (2) no horse should be 
allowed to be entered in a selling race (except perhaps in Ireland!) 
not to be sold; (3) horses in each selling race should all be entered 
to be sold for the same sum; and (4) the conditions contained in the 
French racing rules should be enforced, viz. that every horse entered 
for a selling race should be liable to be claimed previous to the race 
in the same manner and upon the same conditions as after it is run; 
and, lastly, all “selling handicaps” should be abolished. I believe 
that by carrying out the above changes the Jockey Club would 
not only put a stop to many growing evils, but would take a step 
which would to a great extent purify and improve the general 
character of racing. 

But whatever may be the evils and malpractices which disgrace the 
turf, and whatever form they may assume, it is impossible to ignore 
the fact that all the scandals and all the dishonesty which so seriously 
discredit it are traceable to one cause, namely the excessive and ever- 
increasing amount of betting, which causes so much misery and ruin 
to the thousands who now indulge in it. You may make what 
changes you please; you may transfer the management of racing 
from the hands of those who now control it to officials appointed by 
the Legislature; but unless some means are found for checking the 
unlimited facilities for and temptations to betting which modern 
science multiplies every day, all our efforts to purify the turf must be 
to a certain extent abortive. 

The practice of betting on horseracing has spread to and infected all 
classes of the community ; the whole country is flooded with touts, 
tipsters, and betting agents ; and new methods are invented every day 
to those whose business it is to disseminate the temptation and invite 
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victims of all classes to enter the net so skilfully spread for them. 
Whether it will ever be possible to deal successfully with this gigantic 
evil it is not within my province todecide. The Legislature has made 
some attempts to deal with a vice which though it is not confined to 
horse-racing alone, supplies the speculator with the easiest and most 
popular opportunity for the exercise of his gambling propensities ; it 
must be confessed however that experience does not warrant us in 
anticipating much from parliamentary interference in mitigation of 
this great and increasing evil, of which none can fail to see around 
them the terrible results. 

There is no class more injuriously affected by the practice of 
betting, and with worse results to themselves and the racing public, 
than the jockeys of the present day, although the Jockey Club 
has of late made an energetic attempt to grapple with the diffi- 
culty. It is impossible to enact a rule of racing to prevent 
jockeys betting; but the Stewards have now renewed the official 
notice which was issued last year, that they will make it a condition 
of the granting of the necessary licences to jockeys that if it shall 
be proved to the satisfaction of the Stewards that any jockey has 
become involved in betting transactions, he shall be liable to 
immediate forfeiture of his licence. It was said at the time of 
the issue of this notice that it would probably be inoperative ; 
and it is no doubt the fact that, while there can be little doubt 
that many of the leading jockeys of the day are known to risk 
in some instances considerable sums of money in betting, in no 
case has the commission of this offence as yet been proved to the 
satisfaction of the authorities. It should be remembered however that 
the Stewards of the Jockey Club labour under the serious difficulty 
that the evidence brought before them cannot be taken on oath; and 
it will be readily understood that, under these circumstances, the 
difficulty of obtaining satisfactory proof of the truth of charges 
and accusations, however openly made and generally believed, is 
very great. On the other hand the notice above referred to has 
made it clear to jockeys that if they engage largely in betting 
transactions, either directly in person or indirectly through the 
agency of their friends, they now do so at their own risk and peril. 
It is impossible to doubt that, difficult as it is to procure sufficient 
evidence, proofs will before long be forthcoming, and some signal 
example will be made of the offenders who have been encouraged to 
believe that they can with impunity set the regulations of the Stewards 
at defiance. Whenever an opportunity does occur of punishing a 
jockey for the infraction of the above salutary provision, I venture 
to express an earnest hope that the Stewards will include in that 
punishment, by summarily warning them off Newmarket Heath, all 
those who may be proved to have aided and tempted jockeys to the 
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commission of the offence, and who are often more to blame than 
the jockeys themselves. 

Before I leave the subject of betting I should like to suggest 
that it would be very desirable that stewards and managers of 
race meetings all over the country should rigidly enforce the 
conditions published on their official race-cards, for the prohibi- 
tion of ready-moncy betting. It would appear at first sight 
that this prohibition is indefensible, and surprise is often expressed 
that ready-money betting should be discouraged while betting on 
credit is permitted. The explanation however of this apparent 
anomaly is that ready-money betting—i.e. betting where the backer 
deposits his stake before the race is ran—is the only kind of betting 
which can be indulged in by those whose circumstances prevent 
their receiving credit. Moreover the layers of odds whose trade 
is restricted to this kind of betting are for the most part men 
who have no capital and still less credit, and with whom backers 
will only bet on condition of their settling immediately after the 
race, a condition not always fulfilled. It is therefore an unde- 
niable fact that ready-money betting encourages and fosters the 
most objectionable class of backers and layers, and lies at the root 
of all the widespread evils which we now have to deplore. If the 
reader will look at the army of betting-men plying their ready-money 
trade inside and outside the enclosures at any race meeting, clad in 
coats of many colours, openly displaying the paraphernalia of their 
calling, and defying the regulations under which they are permitted to 
pollute the racecourses with their presence, he will be able to estimate 
the enormous importance of the change which would be effected if 
the authorities would energetically endeavour to put down so crying 
an evil. <A notice from the Stewards of the Jockey Club to the clerks 
of courses and managers of meetings to the effect that they will be 
expected to enforce the regulations which they are already in the 
habit of publishing, would probably have the desired effect. At all 
events it is high time that the Jockey Club took some action in the 
matter. 

With regard to the morality of the turf, it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether it is worse now than it has been hitherto. We see it 
stated in the press and elsewhere that corrupt practices in connection 
with racing are increasing to such an alarming extent as to threaten 
the very existence of the sport and to call for very energetic action 
on the part of the authorities. It is publicly asserted that a ring of 
owners and jockeys has been formed, who “arrange” races before- 
hand and play into each others’ hands, so that it is no longer possible 
for an owner or a jockey to succeed without, to use a vulgar expres- 
sion, “ standing in with the gang.” 

These rumours are of course well known to the authorities, but it 
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is difficult to obtain positive proof of a state of things which can 
easily be dealt with if clear evidence could be obtained to incriminate 
the chief participators in these misdoings. I am inclined to think 
that although there is no smoke without fire, there is a consider- 
able amount of exaggeration in the vague statements which are now 
so freely circulated and so rarely substantiated. It is impossible to 
ignore the fact that a vast amount of dishonesty, fraud, and rascality 
is associated with the sport of racing, and it is the responsible duty of 
the Stewards to face the consequent dangers and difficulties with 
courage and determination. No one can deny that the tendency of 
the legislation by the Jockey Club during the past decade has been 
in the right direction; but much yet remains to be done, and the 
authorities in their efforts to purify and improve are unfortunately 
confronted at every turn by the most determined and unscrupulous 
opposition which the ingenuity of man can devise. 

The labours of Hercules and of Sisyphus were not more dishearten- 
ing than are the duties of Stewards of the Jockey Club when conscien- 
tiously performed in these enlightened days. As long as they abstain 
from what is called harassing legislation, they are rated in the public 
press and elsewhere for their apathy and incompetence : as soon as they 
take action at what they deem to be a fitting opportunity for the 
punishment of some offender or for the reform of some abuse, they 
are assailed by a chorus of dissent and hostile criticism. They live in 
a perpetual cross-fire between those who cry out for reform and those 
who will have none of it. 


” those behind cry ‘ Forward!’ 
And those before cry ‘ Back!” 





As long however as they disregard this kind of clamour, and show 
a determination to grapple fearlessly with all difficulties as they arise, 
above all while they make it clear that they will firmly enforce 
obedience to the rules and regulations which they administer 
under the authority of the Jockey Club, they will not only receive 
the hearty support of all those whose approval is worth securing, 
but they will succeed in the task which some consider hopeless, of 
purifying and rescuing the most truly national of our sports from 
the discredit and degradation with which it is threatened. 

CaDOGAN. 





PERSIA IN EXTREMIS. 


Few people perhaps realise how short a time has elapsed since 
Indian statesmen were accustomed to keep a jealous outlook upon 
Persia as the quarter whence from outside there was the greatest 
likelihood of danger to our Eastern Empire. Less than thirty years 
ago the advance of a Persian army to Herat was sufficient to revive 
alarming memories of Nadir Shah’s victorious invasion of Hindostan, 
and to induce even so cautious a statesman as Lord Canning to acqui- 
esce in the despatch of one of the most useless expeditions recorded 
in the annals of our history. The same sovereign still sits on the 
throne of Persia; the internal condition of his kingdom remains 
substantially the same as in 1856; its resources have not materially 
diminished ; yet it would be difficult to imagine any combination of 
circumstances under which the same apprehensions that drove us 
into war less than a quarter of a century ago would not nowadays 
be laughed to scorn. The puny finger of the king of kings has long 
since been overshadowed by the great Northern Power whose rapid 
strides have already reached across the vast steppes of Central Asia 
well-nigh to the foot of the Hindoo Kush. That is the direction in 
which every finger points to-day as to the coming danger, danger 
such as only the perversely blind can refuse to recognise, though 
opinions may be divided as to its magnitude and imminence. Those 
who believe that a mighty stream can be forced back upon its course 
by diplomatic incantations, still cling to the idea that the peril may 
be averted by fresh political combinations before it becomes necessary 
torepel it ei et armis. It is only natural that, under these new condi- 
tions of the great Asiatic problem, no factor should be neglected which 
might influence its solution, and that some should be inclined to look 
once more towards Persia, no longer in the former spirit of jealous 
apprehension, but with the hope of enlisting in our favour a possible 
and perhaps valuable ally. The bond of a common interest, which 
can alone make alliances permanent, would not in this case be far to 
seek ; for the growth of Russian power in Central Asia is pregnant 
with far more immediate danger to Persia than to India, and if the 
value attaching to the friendship of Persia to-day could be measured 
by the apprehensions which her hostility aroused eight-and-twenty 
years ago, it might be reasonably assumed that such an alliance 
would not be unprofitable in the present conjuncture. One must 
sincerely hope, and, from such indications of their policy as the 
Government have deigned to vouchsafe, there are grounds for 
believing, that our rulers are too well informed to indulge in any 
such delusions, however specious; but the tone of a portion of the 
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Anglo-Indian press during the early months of the year showed so 
eager a disposition in certain quarters to encourage these delusions, 
and there is so strong a tendency in the present day to grasp at 
shadows instead of realities, to trust to half-measures which are no 
measures, and to stop up the gaps and rents in the fabric of the 
Empire with bogus treaties and paper conventions which the first 
gush of angry winds tears and scatters into shreds, that it may not 
be altogether flogging a dead horse to point out the folly of entering 
or relying upon any understanding with Persia in regard to Central 


Asian affairs. 


To borrow a French expression, applicable with far 


greater truth to this case than to that’ for which it was originally 
coined, Persia is to all intents and purposes, as far as the defence 
of our Imperial interests is concerned, une quantité négligeable in 


Asiatic politics. 


If it be true that every nation possesses the form of government 
which it deserves to possess, the status of Persia amongst the nations 
of the earth cannot be more aptly nor concisely defined than in the 
words of a distinguished diplomatist who resided some years ago at 
Teheran as representative of a great European power: “ C'est le 


dernier des pays et le dernier des peuples. 


”» Government, in the real 


sense of the word, cannot be said to exist at all in Persia, for govern- 
ment means the exercise, according to certain fixed laws and princi- 
ples, of certain powers vested in a central authority for the good of 
the commonwealth. Even in autocratic despotisms, the assertion of 
inherent rights is accompanied by the acknowledgment of specific 
duties. In no such sense is there a Government in Persia. There 
is only a class of rulers who are bound by no laws, who recognise no 
duties. They do not form an aristocracy in the land, for their power 
is based neither upon hereditary privilege nor upon territorial 
influence. They might perhaps be more correctly termed a kind of 
loose bureaucracy sprung up and constantly renewing itself out of 
intrigue and peculation. At the head, as it were, of this ruling 
class stands the Shah, the king of kings, the centre of the world, &c. 
Besides these high-flown empty titles, he possesses, I believe, 
another more rarely used, but which characterises far more accu- 
rately his true position, viz. Proprietor of the Kingdom. Everything 
in Persia, from the lowest peasant’s hovel to the palace of the most 
powerful minister in Teheran, is the Shah’s absolute property, of 
which he is graciously pleased to allow his subjects the usufruct for 
such time as he deems good, but which he can at any moment resume 
by a single word. Nor is this a mere abstract theory, a kind of 
legal fiction, such as in other countries often underlies, without inter- 
fering with, a totally different practice. Now it is a piece of land 
reclaimed for cultivation by a neighbouring village at the cost of 
onerous works of irrigation which attracts the notice of the Shah 


during his annual peregrinations; the royal fiat goes forth: “ Mal-i- 
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men ast: this is my property.” It reverts then and there to the 
Proprietor of the Kingdom, until royal greed and ignorance and 
neglect have borne their fruits, the works of irrigation fall into 
disrepair, and the fertile land becomes once more a howling wilder- 
ness. Now again it is a palatial mansion in the suburbs of Teheran, 
erected by some favourite minister out of the proceeds of his fat 
sinecure which catches the sovereign’s eye. ‘ Mal-i-men ast : this is 
my property.” And his excellency bows himself down to the ground, 
and with more truth than Oriental forms of speech are often apt to 
convey, replies: “‘O King, I am your sacrifice; my house is your 
house.” Sometimes it takes the milder form of a royal visit to the 
residences of the chief dignitaries of the State, where, besides tea and 
waterpipes, his Majesty is pleased to accept a fair portion of the 
host’s income served up on silver salvers. 

It is this idea of the Shah’s personal ownership of the kingdom 
and all it contains that forms the keystone of the whole system of 
Government. The property being too vast to be administered directly 
by its owner, he is compelled to hand over its administration to a 
bevy of middlemen, of agents and sub-agents, whose chief and well- 
nigh only duty, as in most cases of absentee landlordism, and espe- 
cially in such a case as this, where the landlord’s ignorance is only 
equalled by his greed, consists in swelling the rent-roll to its utmost 
capacity. Every branch of the administration is looked upon, not 
as a public service to be discharged with a maximum of efficiency and 
a minimum of expenditure for the good of the community, but solely 
as a means of enriching the Shah’s treasury by reversing the two 
above-named factors. Take, for instance, the Ministry of Posts and 
Telegraphs, which is by no means the worst, and which happens at 
the present moment to be held by one of the ablest and most esteemed 
of Persian officials. The portfolio is sold every year to the functionary 
who can afford to bid the highest sum for it. For that sum he is held 
personally responsible, but so long as he discharges that paramount 
pecuniary obligation, no one inquires how the work of the department 
is done, or more often, left undone. As for the natural results of such 
a system, the following may be allowed to speak for itself. I had 
occasion to send a telegram from Sultanabad to Ispahan, the second 
city of the kingdom, to which I was then proceeding. The distance 
may be some 120 miles. I reached Ispahan by a circuitous route 
after nine days’ march, nevertheless I arrived before my telegram. 
There had been no block, no unusual accident on the line, but to my 
remonstrances the only reply I could obtain was a shrug of the 
shoulders, and a statement that “such things often happen.”* And 


(1) N.B. These remarks do not of course apply to the Indo-European and Indian 
Government telegraph lines through Persia, which are worked by Europeans and main- 
tained in the highest state of efficiency. 
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so it is with all other public offices. They are the Shah’s property, 
marketable commodities of which he enjoys the monopoly, and of 
which, like every monopolist, he is free to assess the value at his own 
rating, subject only to the necessity of leaving a sufficient margin of 
profit not to discourage competition. Thus it comes to pass that, as 
happened last, spring at Teheran, and will doubtless happen again 
next spring, the edifying spectacle may be witnessed of the king of 
kings holding up to auction between his sons the most important 
office of the state, that of Sipeh-Salar, or War Minister and Com- 
mander-in-Chief. It would be easy to multiply instances of similar 
eccentric practices. 

The Government of the provinces reproduces on a smaller scale the 
leading features of the central Government at Teheran. The two 
most important lieutenancies of the kingdom, those of Tabreez and 
Ispahan, are held by sons of the Shah; that of Shiraz by one of his 
grandsons, a mere boy of fifteen. But whether the governors of the 
various provinces are nominated directly by the Shah or by his royal 
lieutenants, the system that prevails is everywhere the same. These 
appointments are usually conferred only for the short term of one 
year, dating generally from the Nqu Rouz, or commencement of the 
Persian official year, though of course the term is often renewed. 
But the renewal of the appointment, like the original appointment 
itself, depends mainly upon the governor’s ability to outbid in hard 
cash all rival competitors. Other qualifications rank only second to 
this, second magno tamen interrallo. As every appointment is openly 
sold to the highest bidder, so the purchaser on his side is guided only 
in striking his bargain by the hope of recouping himself upon his 
subordinates and the population committed to his care for the amount 
in which he has himself been mulected. During the first six months 
of his tenure of office he is engaged in replenishing his own dilapi- 
dated coffers, in the second six months he has to provide the where- 
withal to secure the renewal of his appointment; nor must he neglect 
meanwhile to form a reserve fund against the day when the sun of 
the royal countenance shall withdraw from him. It must be acknow- 
ledged, in justice to the central authority, that when once the 
governor has satisfied the pecuniary claims of Teheran, he is allowed 
the fullest measure of liberty within his own sphere of action. So 
long as he avoids raising unpleasant questions in regard to foreign 
interests, which might disturb the Shah’s relations with the legations 
at Teheran, so long as he remains on good terms with the clergy and 
the influential merchants, who alone are in a position to ventilate 
their grievances at court, and to support them with the only argu- 
ments that carry weight in Persia, the governor is allowed uncon- 
trolled and undisturbed freedom of rule and misrule. He in turn 
sells all the appointments vested in his office, and so the purchase 
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and sale goes on from the top of the ladder down to the lowest rungs 
of the bureaucratic hierarchy, down to the village chief or kedkhuda, 
who farms the taxes of the peasant community, and grinds out of the 
people, the great dumb beast, the last farthing that can be expressed 
without absolutely driving them to starvation. The actual amount 
of taxation per head of the population has been estimated by com- 
petent authorities at about thirty shillings. The population of Persia 
has been variously computed at from five to ten millions. Taking 
the lowest estimate, which there is reason to believe is also nearest to 
the mark, the total amount of taxation levied would exceed seven 
millions sterling. Yet, if one may judge by what the Persian 
Government is pleased to call its budget, something less than three 
millions actually reaches the Shah’s treasury. The difference, é.e. 
more than four millions, melts away during the process of trans- 
mission under the feverish clutch of the many hands through which 
it passes. Even this enormous sum represents, however, but a 
portion, the normal portion as it were, of the plunder upon which 
the ruling class fattens and thrives. It does not include the extra- 
ordinary contributions, the armed requisitions, the wholesale confis- 
cations, the spoliation of the widow and the orpkan, and other 
innumerable combinations of the great game of grab which consti- 
tutes the art of government in Persia. 

“By the fruits thereof shall ye judge of the tree.” And what 
fruits can such a tree bear save fruits of ruin and of death? Let 
anyone with eyes to see and ears to hear traverse Persia from end 
to end, and then point out, if he can, any single good result due to 
the initiative of her present rulers, any single enterprise undertaken 
by them for the benefit of the community, any single measure 
adopted by them to relieve distress, to arrest decay, to stimulate the 
languishing vitality of the country. There is a Ministry of Public 
Works at Teheran, but, except a few badly built and badly kept up 
roads in the vicinity of the capital, designed solely for the conveni- 
ence of the court, except a few gas-lamps and electric lights set up 
around the Shah’s palace for his Majesty’s amusement, there are 
no public works. The few stone bridges and handsome caravan- 
serais on the chief highways, even the mosques and palaces which 
attract the traveller’s eye at Ispahan and elsewhere, are almost with- 
out exception the neglected relics of long-forgotten prosperity, 
legacies from the time of Shah Abbas, whose name, after two centuries, 
is still a household word throughout the country. Still it must not 
be supposed that, from a Persian point of view, this Ministry of 
Public Works is without its uses. It effectually blocks every scheme 
put forward by foreign Governments for the development of the 
country, such as the English scheme for opening up the Karoon 
river to steam navigation and the Russian scheme for constructing 
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a harbour at Enzeli, while it has the happy knack of turning inside 
out the pockets of over-sanguine European capitalists who, like 
Baron Reuter, can afford to pay £50,000 for the preliminaries of a 
concession to regenerate Persia. There is a Ministry of Public 
Instruction, but, apart from the Imperial College at Teheran, which 
the sons of high officials attend “ by special desire,’ and the high 
school at Ispahan, which has acquired some notoriety as a school of 
precocious immorality, education is more neglected to-day than it has 
ever been in the land which once so largely contributed to the wealth 
of Oriental literature. The Minister of Finance ekes out the scanty 
resources of his treasury by debasing the public currency, with the 
alarming result that the exchange for a pound sterling has risen 
from the normal rate of 25 krans to 32, and would already have 
reached 36 or 37 if it depended solely upon the intrinsic value of the 
coin. The magic skill which, assisted by the melting-pot and a little 
alloy, can convert a million of old ‘rans into a million and a half of 
new ones, has, however, won his Excellency golden opinions at the 
palace. While the country teems with mineral wealth, and coal, 
copper, iron, and other valuable ores abound in the immediate vicinity 
of the capital, the Ministry of Mines exhausts itself in futile searches 
for gold, which it apparently expects to find in the bowels of the 
earth ready coined to the Shah’s effigy. The Ministry of War 
absorbs nearly seven-eighths of the public revenue, but although the 
raw material is good and the physique of the troops generally fine, 
although English, French, and Austrian military missions have been 
successively invited to Persia to assist in the reorganisation of the 
army, it is practically worthless. With the exception of the Zill-es- 
Sultan, the Prince-Governor of Ispahan, who devotes a great portion 
of his time te drilling and looking after his troops, with a view to the 
scramble for the throne which is expected to ensue upon the Shah’s 
death, every officer, from the War Minister downwards, regards his 
office or command merely as a source of more or less illicit profits. 
With an estimated peace establishment of 100,000 men, it is doubt- 
ful whether Persia can really muster 30,000 men under arms. Com- 
panies, battalions, brigades, exist only on paper, while captains, 
colonels, and generals live at home in ease, drawing with more or less 
regularity rations and allowances for these visionary legions. Expen- 
sive war-materials are occasionally ordered from Europe with a view 
rather to the commission which the officials can make out of the 
orders than to the real requirements of the country, and, after being 
perhaps once submitted to the Shah’s inspection, are consigned to 
oblivion amid the chaos of the military arsenals. I do not think there 
is yet a Ministry of Marine at Teheran, but there are two or three 
admirals of the fleet, though neither on the Caspian nor on the 
Persian, have they one single ship on which to hoist their pennants. 
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There are, however, other Ministries on the same /ucus a non lucendo 
principle, such as the Ministry of Commerce and Agriculture, and 
(heaven save the mark!) even a Ministry of Justice! The merchants 
and artisans of the cities make up a kind of middle class, which, 
although more energetic and intelligent than the others, combines 
many of the worst features both of the upper and lower strata of 
society. Its principles may be summed up in the confession of the 
wealthiest member of the trading community in Shiraz, recorded in 
Dr. Wills’s interesting work on the Land of the Lion and the Sun, 
“that a Persian merchant to live must cheat, and to thrive must 
steal.” One of the most instructive phenomena that strike a traveller 
through Persia is the paucity and often complete absence of inhabited 
villages along the beaten tracks. Roads there are none, but as soon 
as a certain track becomes adopted for traffic, most of the villages 
lying in its immediate vicinity are at once abandoned by the peasants, 
who fly to the seclusion of some more distant hills or valleys to escape 
the depredations of peripatetic officials and of wealthy and influ- 
ential travellers, who with their numerous retinues quarter them- 
selves upon and plunder without mercy every hamlet they make 
their halting-place along their line of march. Such villages as 
remain are almost invariably the property of some exalted personage 
whose interest it is, and whose: influence is therefore put forth, to 
shield them from over-exactions. Occasionally the worm will turn. 
During periods of famine, of sickness, of more than ordinary misery, 
the more daring spirits among the destitute peasantry take to the 
hills and form into bands of robbers, who render the roads unsafe, 
and plunder such small and isolated caravans as may fall into their 
hands. Sometimes the nomad tribes will take advantage of the 
weakness of a governor, or even purchase his collusion, and lay waste 
a whole province. An instance of this kind occurred last spring in 
the province of Khorumabad, when an Anglo-Indian officer travel- 
. ling through the country was fain to join, between Dizful and 
Khorumabad, a caravan composed of almost the entire population of 
the district flying with all their goods and chattels, all their flocks 
and herds, from the raids of predatory Lurs. Repression, however, 
generally follows swiftly upon such outbreaks. ‘Laws do not exist in 
Persia, except in the crude shape of the prescriptions of the Koran. 
The depositaries of the executive power are therefore not hampered 
by hard and fast rules in the administration of justice. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances it is sold like everything else to the highest 
bidder, but in great emergencies repression is inflicted with unstinted 
vigour. It takes the form of wholesale reprisals, and there are 
none to inquire how many innocent suffer with the guilty. Monu- 
ments of these barbarous severities meet one here and there through- 
out the length and breadth of the country—little columns of brick 
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closed up with plaster of Paris, each of which contains its victim 
buried alive in the tomb which he has often been condemned to 
build with his own hands. Poor maimed wretches with nose or 
ears cut off, or with mutilated stumps, begging at the gates of towns 
and villages, also furnish living examples of minor punishments. 
Thus, according to a fatal law, misrule breeds lawlessness, which in 
turn provokes the cruel reprisals of an arbitrary power. 

Whether it should be included amongst the causes or the effects of 
the public demoralisation I know not, but one of the worst features 
of the hopeless degradation to which the country has sunk is the 
unnatural profligacy prevalent amongst all classes. It is not a sub- 
ject upon which one can wish to dwell, though it obtrudes itself 
everywhere on the eyes and ears of the traveller. It has killed 
family life, it saps the foundations of the social fabric, it has eaten 
away like a gangrene the heart of the nation. It flourishes in the 
highest places, it plays an important part in the intrigues of the 
great, it pervades every class of the community, with the exception 
perhaps of the i/iats or wandering tribes. Ex privata turpitudine pub- 
lica erescit ruina. 

Such is the Persia of to-day. 'Po compare her merely with one of 
the smallest and least progressive of European States, she has, with 
an area nearly twenty times that of Portugal, a population scarcely 
superior in numbers, a revenue three times, and a foreign trade four 
times, smaller than that of the kingdom of Braganza. It would be 
an insult to the latter to seck to establish a comparison between the 
modes and methods of government which obtain in the two coun- 
tries. In this respect Persia might at best, and not perhaps greatly 
to her advantage, be compared to those Khanates of Central Asia 
whose disappearance, under the stern disciplinary rule of Russia, 
whatever its effect upon the political situation, must be looked upon 
as an unmitigated blessing to humanity at large. 

It does not come within the scope of this paper to enter upon a 
historical survey of the circumstances which have led to the prepon- 
derancy of Russia at Teheran, but a brief review of the present 
situation and of some recent events which appear to have escaped 
the notice they deserve will suffice to show, and the sooner we recog- 
nise the fact the better, that in dealing with Persia we have to deal 
no longer with an independent State, but with one who, in all save 
the name, is a vassal of the Russian Empire. Brief telegrams have 
recently appeared from time to time in the English press announcing 
that his Highness Yahya Khan, Mushir-ed-Dowleh, Adviser of the State, 
Special Ambassador of the Shah of Persia, had arrived at St. Peters- 
burg, had been received by the Emperor and Empress with the 
greatest marks of distinction, and had had repeated interviews with the 
Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs. Nothing, however, seemed to 
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transpire with regard to the objects of his mission, and the bare 
record of his Highness’s movements naturally failed to awaken much 
interest in this country. Yet there is little doubt that this mission 
was destined to have considerable influence upon the future course of 
events in Central Asia, and its significance was certainly not dimi- 
nished by the fact of its coinciding with the appointment of an 
Anglo-Russian Commission for the delimitation of the northern 
boundary of Afghanistan. As I was at Teheran at the time of the 
Special Embassy’s departure for Russia and during the negotiations 
which preceded its dispatch, the information I was in a position to 
gather there may help to throw some light on its real purport. 

The annexation of Mery by the Russians was viewed at Teheran 
with the same mixed feelings of relief and of anxiety which their 
successes against the Akkal Turcomans at Geok Tepe and the occu- 
pation of Askabad had on former occasions excited. The predatory 
habits of the Turcomans, their constant raids on to Persian territory, 
the inability of the Persian soldiery to cope with the warlike nomads 
of the steppe, had too long been a source of humiliation and dis- 
comfort to the Persian authorities for them not to have experienced 
some sense of exultation at the final subjection of these unruly 
neighbours to the stern rule of the White Czar. At the same time 
the Shah could not close his eyes to the fact that this fresh advance of 
the Muscovite power materially strengthened the grip which it 
already held over his kingdom. Not only is the Caspian a Russian 
lake, and its southern shores exposed helplessly at every point to a 
hostile descent ; not only have the Russians established an important 
naval station on the island of Ashurada, almost within a stone’s 
throw of the plain of Asterabad, by which they command the road 
to Shahrood and Khorassan, but the Russian province of Trans- 
caucasus overlaps the northern land frontier of Persia to the west, 
while to the east it is equally threatened by the new line to Kizil- 
Arvat and Askabad. The last Russian conquest fairly turned the 
eastern flank of the Persian position. The small oasis of Old Sarakhs, 
upon which the Persian garrison of the mud fort of New Sarakhs is 
entirely dependent for its existence, fell into Russian hands, and 
with it the key of Khorassan had passed into Russian possession. 
As a matter of fact, for any one who could gauge the miserable weak- 
ness of Persia, the situation had not really grown appreciably worse, 
for it was already so desperate that there was not room for it to grow 
worse. With or without Merv, with or without Sarakhs, Russia 
has, and for many years past has only had, to raise her little finger, 
and at the advance of a single corps d’armée the whole of Northern 
Persia would pass almost without a blow under her rule. But the 
Shah’s ignorance, flattered alike by friends and by foes, maintains 
him in an atmosphere of beatific optimism which the angry sound of 
thunder close at hand can alone disturb. The annexation by Russia 
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of the Tekke Turcoman territory was a severe shock to the royal 
nerves. The Cossack had appeared at yet another gate of the king- 
dom. What if his next move were to demand admittance into its 
very heart? For a moment the Shah appeared inclined to swallow 
his invincible repugnance to England and all things English, which 
dates from our expedition to the Gulf in 1856-57, and the substantial 
veto we then placed on his schemes for the recovery of Herat. It is 
a curious fact that next to greed of money, the chief characteristic 
of this sovereign, who only holds what he possesses on sufferance, is 
greed of territory. The dream of his life has been to reunite Turan 
and Iran under his sceptre. England had prevented its realisation 
thirty years ago, when he attempted it against us. Might not her 
present anxieties induce her now to consent to the fulfilment of his 
wishes, if undertaken under her wgis, and, ostensibly at least, out of 
regard to her imperial interests? Might she not be converted to 
the doctrine, which had often found favourable exponents among her 
own statesmen, that Herat in Persian hands would be a powerful 
bulwark against the Russian advance towards India? The influence 
of the Shah’s favourite son, the Zill-es-Sultan, who governs Southern 
Persia from Ispahan, and who was, at the time on a visit to his father 
at Teheran, was exerted in favour of such a policy. This, perhaps 
the only Persian prince who has the wish, as well as the necessary 
ability, to endeavour to raise his country out of the slough of despond 
in which it has been wallowing since the accession of the Kajar 
family to the throne, strongly urged the necessity of some vigorous 
stroke to check the effects of the last Russian move. But the arrest 
of Eyoub Khan close to the Afghan frontier, and the appointment to 
the Foreign Office of a Minister supposed to be more accessible to 
English counsels, were the only real successes he was able to score. 
He quitted Teheran humiliated by his failure to secure for himself 
the War Office, which the Shah gave to another of his sons, devoted 
to the Russian interest, the Naib-es-Sultaneh, in grateful acknow- 
ledgment of a well-timed present of 250,000 tomans, which it is 
popularly believed at Teheran were supplied for the purpose to its 
protégé out of the coffers of the Russian Legation. The halting 
overtures made by the Shah to our Government with regard to a 
Persian occupation of Herat fell upon deaf ears; nor, considering 
the utter worthlessness of the ill-disciplined, ill-officered rabble 
which the Shah is pleased to call his army, can our Ministers 
be blamed for declining to lean on so rotten a reed. At the 
same time there came from Central Asia sundry reports of 
our reverses in the Soudan, which were none the less greedily 
swallowed because of the roundabout course they had taken, 
or the doubtful source whence they were evidently inspired. The 
Shah’s hatred and distrust of England speedily revived, and a little 
gentle pressure, such as Russia knows so well how to bring to 
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bear upon her neighbours at the proper psychological moment, did 
the rest. A dangerous agitation, which, if not altogether sponta- 
neous, required but little stimulus from without, arose throughout 
Khorassan against Persian rule. The approach of the Russians, 
already popular throughout the country as the liberators of thousands 
and tens of thousands of unfortunate Khorassanis, held in bondage 
by the Akkal Turcomans and the Khans of Khiva and Bokhara, was 
greeted with genuine enthusiasm by the border population. For 
years past their advent had been impatiently expected, earnestly 
prayed for. Colonel (now General Sir Charles) Macgregor constantly 
alludes to this feeling in the account of his journey to Khorassan in 
1875. “They (the Khorassanis) all said that if the Kajars, the 
ruling dynasty in Persia, were not such contemptible characters, 
they would go and fight the Turcomans and release their people. But 
they could expect nothing from the Shah, and they eagerly asked 
when the Russians were coming, adding, ‘May God send them 
speedily! ’’’ And again: “In Khorassan there is another opinion 
which is as prevalent as belief in the Russians, and that is contempt 
of the Kajars. This I have heard expressed over and over again, 
coupled with epithets the reverse of complimentary. So much is this 
the case that I do not think the Shah need ever hope for any active 
support from his Khorassani subjects against Russia. And now it 
seemed as if Allah had almost granted their prayers. The might of 
Russia had delivered them from their great dread of the savage 
Turcoman. Why should she not free them once and for all from the 
hated rule of the Kajars? A petition to the great White Czar was 
circulated through the towns and villages of Khorassan, praying for 
annexation to Russia. It is said to have received over ten thousand 
signatures. Even in the holy city of Meshed, under the shadow of 
the sacred shrine of Imaum Riza, a strong pro-Russian party grew 
up in spite of local fanaticism. The universal craving for release from 
systematised oppression and extortion outbore the Mussulman’s 
natural repugnance to the rule of the unbeliever. It did not, how- 
ever, enter into the plans of Russia to push matters to an extremity. 
Her purpose was attained by the note of warning which these events 
conveyed to the Court of Teheran. A few stern words, spoken 
rather in sorrow than in anger, by the Russian Minister, finally threw 
the Shah back into the arms of “his dear ally” Alexander III. The 
King of Kings, the Centre of the World, was taught once more in 
unmistakable accents that he existed only upon sufferance, and that 
he must renew his wavering allegiance at the foot of the Russian 
throne. 

It was for this purpose that one of the highest dignitaries of the 
kingdom, closely connected by marriage with the person of the 
sovereign, the Mushir-ed-Dowleh, after having been raised for the 
occasion to the rank of Highness, was dispatched in July last as 
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Special Ambassador to the Court of St. Petersburg. The nominal 
object of his journey was to present the Czarewitch on his coming of 
age with the portrait of the Shah set in costly diamonds. But that 
he was charged with a far more important mission could be easily 
inferred from his prolonged and repeated audiences and interviews, 
before his departure from the Persian capital, with the Shah and the 
Russian Minister, and the real tendency of his instructions was 
sufficiently indicated by the fact that they were given to him 
personally by the sovereign over the head of his nominal chief, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, whose English proclivities had brought 
him into discredit at the Palace, and who was only made acquainted 
with their tenor after the Special Ambassador had reached his 
destination and been received at Zarskoe Selo. If anything more 
were wanted to show the peculiar value attached by Russian diplo- 
macy to this so-called mission de courtoisie, it might be enough to add 
that the expenses of the embassy were defrayed by the Russian 
Legation, who, in presence of the penury of the Persian treasury, 
generously advanced a sum of 20,000 tomans (£7,000) for the 
ambassador’s personal wants. What the exact nature of the con- 
cessions demanded by the Russian Chancellerie may have been the 
future probably alone will disclose. But in well-informed circles at 
Teheran no doubt was entertained that Yahya Khan was the bearer 
not only of a pretty bauble, but of a secret agreement for the settle- 
ment of certain frontier questions, the solution of which would 
materially strengthen the position of Russia in her newly acquired 
possessions and facilitate her further advance. That the continuation 
of the Transcaspian Railway from Kizil-Arvat, its present inland 
terminus, onwards into Central Asia would be strenuously prosecuted 
by the Russians after their recent successes was only to be antici- 
pated, and, passing through Khrasnovodsk, the chief port on the 
Eastern Caspian, I saw copious indications of this determination in 
the large stores of railway material being loaded into barges for con- 
veyance to Mikhailovsk, the sea terminus of the line. The section 
of the line from Kizil-Arvat to Askabad has already been commenced, 
and will probably be finished in the course of the next twelve months. 
With regard to the further prolongation of the line beyond Askabad, 
opinions seem to be still divided in Russian military circles. Should 
it be pushed on direct across the desert to the Tejend at Dam, and 
thence across another stretch of bleak open steppe straight into the 
oasis of Merv and the valley of the Murgh-ab? Or would it not be 
better to leave Merv on one side, to be ultimately connected with the 
Grand Trunk Railway which is to be carried through Turkestan 
from Orenberg, and continue to run the Transcaspian line along the 
northern scarp of the Khorassan Mountains to the all-important point 
of Sarakhs and the valley of the Heri-rood? The latter line was 
surveyed by the Russian engineer Lessar during his adventurous 
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journey to the gates of Herat in 1882, and there are many strong 
arguments in its favour. Apart even from another scheme, advocated 
in connection with it by the same Lessar, which by diverting the 
waters of the Tejend into an old channel, would fertilise the whole 
steppe down to the very walls of Askabad, the line recommended by 
Lessar would present the twofold advantage of running through a 
comparatively well-watered region, since it would skirt the northern 
base of the Kouren and Kopet-Dagh range, and of tapping the 
shortest and easiest route to Herat up the valley of the Heri-rood, 
which, now that the myth of the stupendous mountain barrier of the 
Paropamisus has been dispelled, is known to offer no serious engineer- 
ing or strategical difficulty. These points have been strongly urged 
at St. Petersburg, and it is even stated, though as yet, I believe, with- 
out any official confirmation, that Lessar’s scheme has been definitely 
adopted in the highest quarters. To carry it out, however, it would be 
necessary to arrive at a distinct understanding with Persia in regard 
to the frontier of the two countries, of which from the neighbourhood 
of Askabad to Sarakhs there has never been any regular delimita- 
tion. As far back as 1873 Colonel Valentine Baker, in his Clouds 
in the East, pointed out with admirable foresight the advantage 
which Russia would some day reap from allowing this frontier 
question to remain open until she was in a position to dictate its 
settlement at her own discretion. Surveying the disputed border- 
land from the heights of Dereghez: “ What a splendid country,” 
he observes, “this would be under settled rule. But Persia seems 
to take no trouble in maintaining her frontier. Unless some action 
is taken, it appears likely soon to lapse into Russian hands, and will 
thus give them a perfectly level, rich, and well-watered highway 
from the Caspian to Herat, with forts that only want occupying 
along the entire line. Yet we seem ready to allow this part of 
Persia to pass away from her without a remonstrance.”’ At the time 
these prophetic lines were penned, the Russians had scarcely begun 
to feel their way inland from the Caspian. Russian troops can now 
be conveyed from any part of the empire by steam and by rail as far 
as Kizil-Arvat. There is a Russian fortress at Askabad. The whole 
country has been surveyed and mapped out by Russian engineers. 
The Persian frontier has been thrust back from point to point to 
suit the requirements of the Russian military authorities. The time 
at length arrived for the Persian Government to be invited to give 
its formal sanction to the faits accomplis, and there is little doubt that 
before leaving for St. Petersburg the Mushir-ed-Dowleh was em- 
powered to accept the Russian delimitation of the new frontier line 
from Askabad to Sarakhs. Baker’s prophecy is fulfilled to the letter. 
The Shah is also believed to have conveyed to his imperial ally the 
assurance of his readiness to meet the wishes of Russia on another 
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and still more important point, viz. that under certain given circum- 
stances, presumably an English advance into Afghanistan, Russia 
should be allowed to occupy and garrison the Persian frontier south 
of Sarakhs along the western banks of the Tejend and Heri-rood as 
far as Kiafir-Kaleh, i.e. as far as the point where the main road from 
Herat to Meshed reaches Persian territory. The value of this con- 
cession need hardly be enlarged upon. It would sufficiently explain 
the alacrity with which Russia has consented to the appointment of 
the mixed commission for the delimitation of the North Afghan 
boundary, since, wherever the line may be drawn, she would still be 
at liberty to turn it by occupying the Persian posts along the Heri- 
rood, and she might thus, at a given moment, without breaking faith 
with the British Government, appear within three or four days’ 
march (seventy-five miles) of Herat on the road which of all others 
affords the easiest access to that city. 

The important point for the British public is to keep in mind the 
general drift and ultimate aims of Russian policy in Persia, and to 
remember that, whatever they may be, Persia has neither the will 
nor the power to delay their attainment for a single day, much less 
to oppose to them any serious or permanent resistance. Though 
for a while it may be only whispered into the Shah’s ear with 
all the precautions of diplomatic speech, instead of being pro- 
claimed at the mouth of the cannon, the will of Russia is law 
supreme at Teheran. No blame can be attached to our diplomacy 
in respect of this consummation, for no human skill could have 
averted it. Persia’s internal degradation, of which I have attempted 
to convey some idea in these pages, has cast her helpless at the 
feet of her powerful neighbour. Russia is near: England is far. 
That is the whole secret of the moral vassalage into which Persia 
has fallen. But blame, and serious blame, attaches to our rulers 
for refusing openly to recognise, or rather seeking to suppress, 
this fact. Condemnation still more severe would await them if they 
wilfully blinded themselves to it, and attempted to deal with Persia 
as an independent factor in the Central Asian question. Skobeleff 
spoke no mere idle boast when on a memorable occasion he declared : 
“Never has the influence of the Russian Minister at Teheran been 
so all-powerful as it is to-day. In one word, the spell of the Russian 
standard is potent far beyond the limits of the regions we have con- 
quered.”” Why should we refuse to listen to the truth because it 
falls from the lips of a noble antagonist? Whatever the dangers 
that threaten our imperial interests, we have nought to seek, as we 
also have nought to fear, at Teheran. The defence of our Indian 
Empire is too momentous a task for us to entrust any share in it, 
however slight, to what Carlyle would have called “that miserablest 
phantasm ”’ among nations—Persia. M. VALenTINE CHIROL. 
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Amonc the troops of the Rhenish Confederation whom Napoleon com- 
pelled to bear arms under his banners against other German-speaking 
nationalities, there fought and fell in 1809, at the battle of the 
Marchfeld before Vienna, one Heinrich Bauer, a captain of Wiirtem- 
berg horse, leaving a young widow and infant family very sparsely 
provided with worldly goods. 

Madame Bauer belonged to a respectable biirger family named 
Stockmar, who had long been settled in Coburg Anhalt, in the capital 
of which dreary little principality she had passed her early life, and 
of which, as it existed towards the end of last century, she has left a 
graphic if not a very edifying picture. Coburg appears to have been 
just such a Residenz as may have suggested to Schiller the scene and 
the incidents of his Kabale und Liebe, with its despotic princes, its 
shabby and profligate court, arrogant and besotted nobles, and servile 
people: a dull and rather indecent burlesque of royalty. A genera- 
tion earlier these petty sovereigns had driven a prosperous trade with 
George the Third of England, to whom, when the patriot king was in 
want of soldiers to put down the rebellious colonists in America, they 
had been in the habit of selling their subjects, like cattle for exporta- 
tion, at the rate of fifty guldens a head. These merry days were now 
over, and Duke Ernest of Coburg could only supplement the deficien- 
cies of his Civil List, which, owing to the extravagance of his prede- 
cessor, was fixed at the modest sum of £1,800 a year, by the vulgar 
process of borrowing upon pledges from such of his lieges as were 
known to have accumulated money. Madame Bauer had a vivid 
recollection of the terror which used to seize upon her grandfather, a 
worthy tradesman in the town, when he saw one of the Court officials 
approaching his shop with a bundle of valuables under his arm 
whereon to raise funds for the supply of the ducal wants. A business- 
like man, with no sentimental scruples, might, have made a fortune 
by such dealings with impecunious royalty ; but the old Stockmar was 
a firm believer in the divine right of reigning dukes, and would not 
only have thought it an act of treasonable temerity to refuse the loans 
demanded, but considered it inconsistent with his loyalty to accept 
the proffered security. The result was that he died impoverished and 
brokenhearted. 

If the Princes of Coburg did not pay their debts, however, they 
remained “ gracious protectors ”’ to the families of the tradesmen they 
condescended to ruin. Several of the Stockmars thus obtained small 
offices about the Court, and Madame Bauer’s nephew, Christian, was 
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promoted from the position of an apothecary’s assistant to become the 
medical adviser and, ultimately, the ennobled and confidential secre- 
tary of a scion of the ducal house, the Prince Leopold, well known in 
time to come as the husband of the Princess Charlotte of England, 
and as the first King of the Belgians. 

The Rittmeister’s widow had a hard struggle to maintain in 
educating her four children, of whom Caroline, the youngest, who 
had been trained for the position of governess, showed so strong a 
determination to go upon the stage, that in spite of all family oppo- 
sition she, when only in her sixteenth year, made her debut at the 
Carlsruhe Theatre, where the sympathy of the officers of the garrison 
with the dead captain’s pretty daughter obtained her a favourable 
reception, and an engagement at a salary of about £80 a year. Her 
professional experiences during the next twenty years form the 
subject of two of her works, the Biihnenleben and the Wanderungen ; 
her private life for the same period is recorded in the Posthumous 
Memoirs, an indifferent English translation of which has recently 
been published. The German stage was in those days, even more 
than it is at present, a State institution. The sovereign was its chief 
and the fountain of all its rewards and honours; the manager was a 
functionary of rank ; the very boxkeepers were public officials. The 
corps dramatique was drilled and disciplined like a regiment, grada- 
tions of rank being strictly defined, and promotion regulated under 
a system of selection by merit tempered by seniority. The public, 
however, was permitted to exercise a material influence over the 
destinies of actors and actresses, and the right of judgment thus 
conceded to the audience served to foster a cultivated taste and an 
enlightened spirit of criticism in theatrical matters. 

Caroline Bauer had from the first recognised the fact that hard 
work and drudgery were indispensable conditions to success, and 
by means of much conscientious study, a handsome face, and a melo- 
dious voice, together with graceful and winning manners, she became 
popular. Of genius, however, she had not a spark, and the versatility 
which made her a useful member of the theatre was not calculated 
to advance her to the highest rank in any one branch of her pro- 
fession. She could sing in an opera and dance in a burlesque, and 
appeared alternately as a page and as Juliet, as a pert chambermaid 
and Mary Stuart. She thus came to be a favourite actress of the 
second class, above which level she never rose. It was, however, 
something to have achieved this average at a time when the German 
stage was singularly rich in talent and cultivation. As she herself 
says, “I was never the most considerable or eminent artist of my 
day ; but I had the good fortune to work among the greatest actors 
of our century, in the very springtime of dramatic art.” 

The volumes in which Fraulein Bauer has recorded her professional 
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experiences are pleasantly free from the jalousie de métier, pre- 
valent in artistic life. She ungrudgingly admits the merits of her 
superiors, and speaks charitably and with good nature of all her 
colleagues. The achievements of the notabilities of the German stage 
in past generations possess, however, little interest for English 
readers. The fame of singers and dancers is universal, because 
independent of nationality; the reputation of actors is necessarily 
localised within linguistic and geographical boundaries. We can all 
remember Henrietta Sontag and Fanny Ellsler; but the names of 
the comedians and tragedians of Germany half a century ago have 
lost their meaning to us. Even in frugal Ge ‘rmany eminent members 
of the opera and the ballet could earn large sums; but the actors 
were poorly paid, and Caroline Bauer’s professional income never 
appears to have exceeded £300 a year. She was, however, permitted 
to supplement her official salary by occasional foreign tours, and thus 
succeeded in obtaining some profitable engagements at St. Petersburg 
and Vienna. It was while on her way to the former capital that we 
meet with a striking instance of her habitual good nature and kindli- 
ness. A broken-down old German actor at Riga induced her to appear 
at a performance announced for his benefit. On the appointed day, 
however, she had completely lost her voice from the effects of a severe 
cold, and the poor man was in despair, since his tickets had been sold 
entirely on the strength of the promised appearance of the Berlin 
actress, and if she failed him, he would be required to refund the money, 
the greater part of which was already expended. He had a wife and 
many children, would she not, in pity for them, try his remedy for 
hoarseness ? it was a very severe one, “too terribly Russian for a 
delicate lady, but ‘And this remedy ?” “ Well, you must 
let a whole quart of scalding hot beer pass slowly and uninterruptedly 
down your throat.” “Ts that all?” “No; there is something 
more, honoured Fraulein,” said Délle ceeies “before drinking it you 
must hold a tallow , four to the pound—in 
the boiling beer, and stir it about till itian but the wick is left!” 
The kind-hearted actress shuddered, but consented to swallow the 
nauseous draught, and by evening had completely recovered her voice. 

Although living under her mother’s roof, and deriving a certain 
social consideration from her paternal connections, Caroline Bauer was 
not exempted from those questionable attentions to which pretty and 
popular actresses are exposed on the part of unscrupulous admirers. 
On her first public appearance at Carlsruhe a distinguished general, 
Count Friederich Wilhelm von Bismarck, became enamoured of the 
young debutante, and enlisted her brother in his service for the pro- 
secution of his suit. Caroline, be it here said, had two brothers—— 
Louis, who had grieved his mother by adopting a mercantile career 
instead of seeking service at the Court of Coburg ; and Karl, a high- 
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spirited youth, who had entered the army, and in order to maintain 
his position as an officer and a gentleman, incurred debts and drew 
largely upon the slender means of his mother and the earnings of his 
sister. It was he who now informed Caroline that Count Bismarck 
had actually joined him in his ride ; had alluded in flattering terms to 
his dead father, and placed his purse at his disposal. ‘ And then he 
spoke of you, Lina,—of your beauty and sweetness and accomplish- 
ments,—growing quite enthusiastic over you. He declared that he 
loved you, and that if he had not his old wife on his hands he would 
make you his countess, and that if you would only wait until she 
was gone he would marry you, and make over his whole fortune and 
provide for all of us, and double my lieutenant’s pay. Oh, Lina, 
what a prospect!” ‘TI cannot deny,” says the little actress naively, 
“that all this greatly flattered my vanity, but my guardian angel 
saved me from becoming the mistress of a married man!” 

Shortly after, Louis, the reigning Grand Duke of Baden, a man 
between sixty and seventy years of age, sent a Court official to her 
with the most brilliant proposals ; but here again her guardian angel 
stepped in, this time in the form of a theatrical agent, with the 
offer of an engagement at the Berlin Court Theatre at an increased 
salary of £150 a year. She had no sooner appeared upon the boards 
in the northern capital than Prince Augustus of Prussia made love to 
her after the vigorous fashion of his onal, Frederick the Great, de- 
clining to take any denial. So importunate did he at length become 
in urging his suit, that the fair Caroline could only escape his rough 
wooing by leaping out of a window into the : ‘ 
which, she tells us, her theatrical training “in the part of mischievous 
pages and other trowser characters”’ enabled her to perform without 
injury to life or limb. Her next love adventure was of a more sen- 
timental character—a beautiful youth with diamond eyes and pul- 
monary tendencies having taught her what it was “to love and to 
be loved.”” This was, as far as we are informed, the one romance in 
Caroline’s life. It was short-lived, however, for the beautiful prima 
donna, Amalie Neuman, who brooked no rival near her throne, threw 
her spell over the diamond-eyed one, who then and there transferred 
his homage to her. This Amalie was the siren of whom Heine wrote :— 








‘‘See what a lovely face can do! It is fortunate that I am shortsighted, 
otherwise this Circe would have changed me, as she did one of my friends, into 
a little grey animal with long ears. ... . She has already turned several 
youths into lunatics. . . . . One suffers from hydrophobia and writes no more 
verses . .. . a boy at a grammar-school has fallen frantically in love, and 
keeps sending her his copy-books as specimens of his handwriting.” 


When Circe released her victim he once more threw himself at 
Caroline’s feet ; but she had by this time found solace for her broken 
heart in a contemplated marriage with a Russian count whose eyes 
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are not described, but who possessed real diamonds and fabulous 
wealth—a liberal-minded nobleman, who had not only agreed to 
settle eight thousand guldens a year in pin-money upon his future 
wife, but would allow her to pursue her theatrical career even after 
she should have become the Countess Samailov. On the eve of their 
marriage, however, he was discovered to be not the Count himself, 
but the Count’s discharged valet, who had appropriated his master’s 


wardrobe and loose cash, and whose magnificently arranged wedding- 
tour was diverted into a solitary journey to the fortress of Spandau. 
Henceforth the little actress, who, to do her justice, had always enter- 
tained very practical ideas in matters of finance, seems to have 
reserved her sentiment for the stage. The tender passion, it is true, 
is still a frequent subject of rhapsody in her journal and letters, 
“for a woman’s life is her heart, and the heart is love;”’ but we are 
allowed to see but little of the working of this organ, which appears 
to have been judiciously subordinated to prudential and worldly 
considerations. 

While on a visit to the Court of Berlin in 1826, the Duke of 
Wellington had remarked upon the striking resemblance which 
Caroline Bauer bore to the late Princess Charlotte of Wales;—a resem- 
blance which so painfully impressed the widowed Prince Leopold 
when, two years later, he saw her dancing at the Court Theatre at 
Potsdam, that he called upon Madame Bauer on the following 
morning and requested a private interview with her daughter. The 
situation was comical enough, though the fair Caroline, who was 
always sadly deficient in the sense of humour, does not appear to 
have been conscious of its ludicrous side. Middle-aged Serene High- 
ness, unbecomingly dressed, sentimental and prosy, but diplomatically 
cautious ; Mademoiselle playing the Ingenue in her prettiest and most 
audacious manner; and Madame Mere listening at the door of the 
adjoining room prepared for eventualities. Cross-questioned by the 
Prince as to her antecedents and the state of her affections, Caro- 
line unhesitatingly exercised her imagination at the expense of her 
memory. No, she was a complete stranger to love (had she for- 
gotten the diamond-eyed one ?) ; and, although she had had nume- 
rous brilliant offers of marriage (these events are not recorded in 
the Memoirs), she had refused them all because she did not love, for 
‘‘ Lina does not sell herself even to a husband.” 

Leopold did not commit himself to any distinct declaration 
as to the nature of his intentions: Christian Stockmar, he said, 
would make all necessary arrangements; and under any circum- 
stances their union would be “‘a pleasant one founded upon a moral 
basis.” With this satisfactory assurance he departed, after enjoining 
strict secrecy, leaving mother and daughter overcome by joyous 
emotions. ‘ ‘And do you believe that you love the Prince, Lina ?’— 
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‘T don’t know, mother,’ I cried, weeping and laughing in a breath; 
‘he is much older than I am, and there is nothing of the ardent lover 
about him. Were he to appear on the stage in such a character he 
would certainly be hissed. And then did you notice his wig ?’ ” 

Prince Leopold had no reason to complain of want of zeal on the 
part of his secretary, Stockmar, who having invited his aunt and 
cousin to Coburg explained to them the nature of the proposed 
alliance, “stripping it of its romance and reducing it to a dry matter 
of business.” His master, he said, was weary of his foolish /iatsons, 
which were, moreover, injurious to his health, and he longed for a life 
of calm domesticity. His intentions were perfectly honourable, other- 
wise he would have chosen another negotiator, “for the Prince knows 
that I am not to be trifled with where the point of honour is con- 
cerned, and that Lina’s mother was born a Stockmar!” Baron 
Stockmar’s ideas of the point of honour were peculiar. He proceeded 
to inform his cousin that “a sort of private morganatic marriage ” 
would take place, under which she would receive an annuity and the 
titles of countess; but no one would be allowed to know of this, for if 
the fact transpired it might endanger the Prince’s English pension 
of £50,000 a year. “Thus, pray, bear in mind, that only before 
God and your nearest relations will you be the Prince’s wife; in the 
eyes of the world, if it should come upon your track, it would not 
appear quite so pure or lawful.” In the event of there being 
children, which was not to be desired, they would be decently pro- 
vided for, and if the union should sooner or later be dissolved she 
would have a retiring pension. She must not, however, expect to 
reap a golden harvest, for the Prince was very economical ; nor must 
she be unprepared for infidelities on his part, for “the hearts of 
these highborn gentlemen are cut out of very peculiar wood. And 
what if the little flame were to be extinguished even after the bridal 
night!’ Caroline Bauer describes her cousin Stockmar as being 
throughout these negotiations every inch the chargé daffaires. This 
is severe upon the diplomatic service. 

The scene next changes to a villa in the Regent’s Park, which 
Stockmar had hired for the reception of his aunt and cousin, and 
where the Prince occasionally visited his beloved. It must be allowed 
that he was not “an ardent lover,” for during these visits Caroline 
was required to read or to play to him for hours together, till her 
voice failed her and her fingers became numbed, while he employed 
himself in “drizzling”—an inane occupation which had been the 
fashion at the Court of Paris in the days preceding the Revolution, 
and which the French emigrés had introduced into England. They 
called it Parsiflage, which consisted in unravelling, and rewinding 
upon reels, the threads of gold and silver lace or tassels by means of a 
small pocket instrument. "Weary months passed in this dismal form 
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of courtship. The promised “alliance”? was no longer mentioned, 
and it was not until thoroughly weary of her solitary life, and driven 
to distraction by “the eternal whirl of the drizzling machine,” the 
little actress threatened to return to the stage, that the Prince agreed 
to make her “his morganatic wife in legal and moral form as far as 
circumstances would permit.” Accordingly, in the summer of 1829, 
‘a kind of marriage ceremony took place in our little house in the 
Regent’s Park. But oh, so dismally desolate! No clergyman placed 
his hand on my head to invoke a blessing, no bridal wreath adorned 
my hair..... What wretched notions the Prince and Stockmar had 
of matrimony and domesticity !”’ 

Wretched notions indeed! <A “ marriage ’’ without the sanction of 
either the law or the Church, complete isolation, and a drizzling 
machine! There was, to be sure, a settlement drawn up by Cousin 
Christian and witnessed by high-spirited brother Charles, which 
secured her an annual allowance for life; and she was called Countess 
Montgomery. Noone knew better than she did herself, however, that 
Prince Leopold of Coburg had as much power to create her Empress 
of China as Countess of Montgomery. Indeed, it must be allowed that 
no deception was practised upon the lady. She was aware that there 
was no pretence of marriage even in a morganatic sense, and that the 
“ settlement,” to which her brother and her cousin were parties, was 
only the instrument under which she obtained an allowance whenever 
she ceased to be the mistress of Prince Leopold. 

Madame Bauer, too, was a strangely complacent witness to her 
daughter’s “union,” which proved an unhappy and a shortlived one. 
The sprightly actress, whom a congenial marriage and a cheerful home 
might have reconciled to the abandonment of her public career, 
suffered and pined under a solitary existence only occasionally broken 
by the dull companionship of him whom she had by this time dis- 
covered to be an “ ossified egotist,” and “the wreck of a man.” 
English life—she did not know a word of the language and was not 
allowed to form acquaintances—was opposed to all her tastes and 
habits ; and the appearance of her brother Karl, who threatened to 
commit suicide unless provided with 16,000 guldens, brought matters 
to a crisis. The Prince indignantly refused to supply the funds 
required to avert the catastrophe, or to allow any part of the settle- 
ment to be applied to Karl Bauer’s relief ; and Stockmar denounced 
mother, son, and daughter as conspirators engaged in a plot to rob his 
beloved master. 

Then the long pent-up indignation burst forth. “I hurled into 
their pale faces my whole crushed and degraded heart, till my voice 
was choked by hysterical sobs.” . . . “‘ You are the accomplice of the 
Prince,” Caroline told her cousin, “since you thought only of him 
and his pleasure, and believed you had done all for your poor deluded 
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relative when you enacted a sham marriage ceremony for her reputa- 
tion’s sake, and arranged a certain provision for her future mainte- 
nance. I charge you, Christian Stockmar, with having made me the 
plaything of a princely whim.” Here, again, the comical element 
mars the heroic effect of the scene, for nothing can be funnier 
than to find Stockmar attempting to stem the torrent of invective 
pouring from his cousin’s lips, by the assurance that if he was 
not unfortunately already provided with a wife he would gladly 
have compensated her for the injury he had done through his 
extreme good nature by marrying her himself! ‘ And so I parted 
from Prince Leopold of Coburg, to whom I had given myself 
up, body and soul, with the confidence of a loving heart only a 
year before; and from my cousin Christian Stockmar, whom I 
had loved and honoured as an elder brother. . . . . I have never 
seen either of them since.” The “ union” was dissolved with as little 
formality as it had been contracted. Prince Leopold ascended the 
throne of Belgium, Secretary Stockmar became the honoured mentor 
of the future Prince Consort of England, and Caroline Bauer returned 
to the stage, which she only abandoned in 1842 to retire into a happy 
married life. ; 

When on his acceptance of the Belgian crown Leopold of Coburg 
resigned the allowance of £50,000 a year which had been granted to 
him by Parliament on his marriage with the Princess Charlotte, the 
announcement by the Government of the surrender of this allowance 
was greeted by vociferous cheers and eulogistic speeches in both 
Houses, and the public out of doors echoed these expressions of grate- 
ful appreciation of a magnanimous act. There were two circum- 
stances, however, which considerably detracted from the merit of the 
sacrifice and the value of the gift. The surrender of his English 
pension had been made an indispensable condition of Prince Leopold’s 
elevation to the throne of the new kingdom; and under the terms of 
this surrender the Prince had stipulated for the allowance remaining 
liable for a number of very considerable charges, including “ the 
payment of suitable rewards to those persons who have claims upon 
me for their faithful services during my sojourn in this country.” 
Among the “ faithful services” thus requited at the cost of the 
English taxpayer were those rendered by Christian Stockmar and his 
cousin Caroline Bauer, both of whom (shade of Joseph Hume!) for 
their remaining days drew from her Majesty’s Treasury the pensions 
settled upon them by the widowed consort of the Princess Charlotte 
of Wales. 

E. B. pr FonsianQueE. 





HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Ir is unnecessary, in this retrospect of the month, to dwell at any 
length upon its chief incidents—the passage of the Reform Bill and 
the second reading of the Redistribution Bill. The latter measure is 
copiously discussed, from different points of view, elsewhere. Nothing 
more remains to be done here than to offer a few remarks upon two or 
three matters more or less closely connected with it. The Conserva- 
tives put the best face they can upon a Bill which the majority 
of them dislike and distrust. Lord Randolph Churchill is taking a 
holiday in India. To him, as to several other members of his party, 
the measure is profoundly unsatisfactory. Yet, whatever cabals or 
intrigues may be formed against it, its speedy addition to the statute- 
book is certain. The sentiment of disgust experienced by many 
Conservatives at the prospect is intelligible. Lord Salisbury, after 
having rallied his followers to the cry of no surrender, has conceded 
more than the Government were in the first instance willing to propose, 
and more than the most sanguine Radicals dared to hope. The con- 
sciousness that this is so, cannot fail to exercise a disheartening and 
disintegrating influence in the ranks of Conservatism. Once more 
the fact has been proclaimed that the sole condition on which Con- 
servatism as a political faith can exist is, that it capitulates at the 
right moment and makes itself the instrument of the will of its 
enemies. There will always be a Conservative party in the State; 
will there again be, in the old sense, a Conservative policy ? 

There is another circumstance in connection with the Redistribution 
Bill worth noticing. The better the provisions of the measure are 
understood, the more emphatic and general is the support which the 
single-member constituencies receive. Yet it is unquestionable that 
many sincere Liberals have been prejudiced against this arrangement 
by reason of its presumed parentage. It is, we have been told, the 
device of Lord Salisbury, and it is adopted in the interests of the 
Conservative party and with a sinister intent. Lord Salisbury is no 
more the author of this particular portion of the scheme than he was 
the author of the Household Franchise Bill of 1867. The idea that 
boroughs and counties should be divided into wards and districts, each 
returning a single member, was advocated by Cobden thirty years ago. 
“ T have observed,”’ he said, in a speech delivered in 1858, ‘“ that where 
you have one member there is a tendency to maintain a higher degree 
of public spirit, there is a more decided demarcation in parties, and 
men are more earnest in their political views. . . . I have a strong 
opinion that where you have to give a considerable number of new 
members to your large towns, as, for instance, Manchester, Liverpool, 
and the like, it would be the most convenient and fairest plan if you 
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apportioned your large towns into wards and gave one representative to 
each ward.” The ¢timeo Danaos argument, as it may be called, brought 
against the transaction which has resulted in the Redistribution Bill, 
may be met in another way. It is rather more than three years ago that 
Mr. Schnadhorst delivered an address at a conference of the National 
Liberal Federation held at Newcastle-on-Tyne, in which he antici- 
pated the principal features of the measure which Lord Salisbury is now 
credited with so large a share in contriving. ‘It will,’”’ he then said, 
“be undesirable, at all events to any great extent, by conferring special 
representation on new and growing towns to take out of the midst of 
the newly enfranchised rural population their natural centres of poli- 
tical life and energy. ‘To do this is to perpetuate the idea that the 
interests of town and country are mutually antagonistic, an idea 
injurious in many ways, and one which it should be the aim of every 
good citizen to obliterate.” Mr. Schnadhorst then proceeds to sketch 
a Redistribution Bill after his own heart. It involved the extinction 
of some of the small boroughs, the surrender by Wiltshire, Dorset, 
Sussex, Cornwall, and other counties, “of some of their excess of 
representation to meet the just demands of Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
Middlesex, and Surrey;” the merging of small towns for electoral 
purposes in the county; the abolition of the existing county divisions, 
and their replacement by districts called, where practicable, by the 
names of the small boroughs, each returning a single member. The 
lecturer regarded the proposal of grouping boroughs with as little 
favour as it has found in the eyes of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Glad- 
stone. “Instead,” he said, “of binding together places probably 
having no common interest, these towns would, by the plan I suggest, 
become the centres of districts with which they would have a natural 
affinity growing out of their business and other relations.” It is 
therefore scarcely too much to say that the Bill which Lord Salisbury 

as induced his followers to accept is less the Bill of Lord Salisbury 
than of the National Liberal Federation. 

One need not be surprised if the single-member system on its first 
announcement aroused some prejudice. It is now plain that it is 
already popular, or on the high road to become so. Nor as a fact 
is there any alternative save a system of scrutin de liste, with all the 
confusions and complications which this would entail. Imagine the 
perplexity and inconvenience inflicted upon the electors of a borough 
returning, like Liverpool, nine members, if the names of twenty-one 
candidates, nine Conservative, nine Radical and three independent 
—certainly not an unduly large allowance—were written in alpha- 
betical order on the ballot-paper and were submitted to the voter. 
As for dual representation, that is really an obsolete and by 
no means ennobling institution. When boroughs first returned 
members, two were allotted to all, with the exception of the City of 
London, which had four. The reason was that in those days the 
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difficulties of locomotion were such that there was always a chance 
of one member being detained at home, in which case the constituency 
would, if the disqualified representative had not possessed a colleague, 
have been practically disfranchised. ‘ Dual representation,” said the 
author of the Newcastle address to which reference has already been 
made, “is a fruitful source of tricks and shifts injurious to the 
strength and purity of political life. We are all familiar with the 
elector who tries to keep in with both sides by voting one and one, 
with the shopkeeper who hopes to secure custom by voting blue and 
yellow.” There is another reason why the country is, upon reflec- 
tion, satisfied with the cardinal provisions of the Redistribution Bill. 
Mr. Courtney has resigned his place in the Government because he 
does not consider that the measure contains adequate safeguards for 
the representation of minorities. He has now had abundant oppor- 
tunity of explaining his views to the public, and of testing opinion 
upon the matter. Notwithstanding the ability with which they 
have pleaded their cause, Sir John Lubbock’s and Mr. Courtney’s 
speeches cannot be pronounced successes. They have in fact fallen 
flat, and the movement in favour of proportional representation has 
already collapsed. In Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Bradford, 
and some of the chief metropolitan boroughs, cordial resolutions have 
been passed by the Liberal associations in defence of the Government 
plan, and in condemnation of that proposed by reformers such as Mr. 
Courtney. The friends of proportional representation appear to think 
that they have nothing to do but to explain the working of a system 
which will enable a returning officer to make a declaration of the 
poll. Accordingly they describe the method in which the paper 
is to be marked by the elector, and the manner in which these 
documents are to be treated subsequently by the returning officer. 
Their elucidations have not hitherto been quite satisfactory. Dut 
had Mr. Courtney succeeded in overcoming this preliminary diffi- 
culty, there would have remained a graver obstacle to surmount. 
Granted that the returning officer can deal accurately with the papers 
placed in his hands, what proof have we that the result declared will 
faithfully represent the intentions of the electors? The experiments 
that have been made so far demonstrate nothing. They have been 
almost childish in their conception, and singularly infelicitous in 
their execution. For instance, at Manchester Mr. Courtney found it 
necessary, by way of illustrating the hypothetical practicability of his 
scheme, to request that half of his audience should consider them- 
selves Conservatives, and the other half Liberals. "When this con- 
venient but arbitrary and artificial bisection has been made he has 
submitted to them an equally artificial and arbitrary list of candi- 
dates. He begins, that is to say, with destroying all independence 
in his electors, and making them mere machines, before he 
attempts to obtain their decision. It is ridiculous to suppose that 
under these cunningly fabricated conditions men can vote as freely 
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as they would do in a real election, with the candidates of their own 
choice soliciting their suffrages. Suppose that at an actual contest 
for Manchester there was a competition between twenty candidates 
raising every conceivable side issue. The electors, of course, would 
be guided by all kinds of considerations. The result under the 
present system, and under any future system, which vests a pre- 
ponderance of power in the hands of a majority, roughly, perhaps, 
but substantially, represents the decision of the whole constituency 
on the main question submitted to it. Under the proportional system 
it may be doubted whether the most skilled mathematician could 
calculate all the chances or demonstrate the certainty of a definite 
result. In such a contest, so organised, side issues would claim far 
more than their due share of importance. They would, in all proba- 
bility, overlie and obscure the momentous issues on which the fate of 
the Government and the policy of the nation depended. As matters 
are, the elector is a Liberal or Conservative first, and a nonconformist, 
or teetotaller, or anti- vaccinationist second ; but the stimulus afforded 
by the proportional vote would be a direct inducement to him to 
compass the success of his crotchet at the expense of his whole poli- 
tical faith and profession. : 

The situation upon which, in the department of foreign affairs, the 
curtain falls at the close of 1884 is anxious and perplexed. 
Seldom have we been reminded in so many quarters of the burden 
and solicitudes of empire. In North Africa, in West Africa, in South 
Africa, in New Guinea, in the Fiji Islands, in the Pacific as on the 
seaboard of the Atlantic and the littoral of the Mediterranean, in 
Asia as well as in Africa, in our Indian Empire as well as in our 
Australasian dependencies, the future is dark and uncertain. Our 
external relations centre round Egypt. If there were no Egyptian 
problem we should have no international troubles. A proposal of 
the English Government for arranging the finances of the kingdom 
of the Khedive is now before the European powers. Practically 
it is before one Power only. That is to say, if France accepts it, it 
is certain that the rest of Europe will accept it also. If France 
refuses, it is equally certain that the refusal will be endorsed by 
Germany, Austria, and Russia. The attitude of Prince Bismarck is 
now exactly what it was at the period of the London Conference. He 
says, in effect, to England and to France, that they are the two States 
immediately interested in Egypt and that it is for them to come to an 
understanding. If such an understanding is not arrived at, what 
alternative is there for the present Government but Egyptian bank- 
ruptey? And this, we shall be told, the rest of Europe would never 
allow. 

For ourselves we decline to believe that there is as yet any reason 
to despair of an amicable solution of the differences that exist 
between England and France, but we certainly do not ignore the 
magnitude of the obstacles in the way. The failure of the mediation 
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with China, placed at the disposal of France, by the English Govern- 
ment is unfortunate. It may be that Lord Granville will have yet 
another opportunity of tendering his services. But nothing has 
yet come of them. France is irritated against China rather than 
oppressed with any sense of the cost which a struggle with her may 
involve. She is also flushed by the unquestioned success which has 
attended her arms in Madagascar ; she believes that she sees a chance 
of installing herself in Egypt, and she is actively prosecuting her 
designs in Tripoli. M. Ferry is doubtless sincerely anxious to compose 
matters with us upon reasonable terms, but M. Ferry’s compatriots were 
never in a more exacting humour, and French honour has seldom 
been in a more sensitive mood. Prince Bismarck is not likely to 
pave the way for us or to facilitate in any manner the settle- 
ment of the pending difficulty. In the first place he is much absorbed 
by the domestic condition of Germany. The defeats that he has 
received in the Reichstag are exasperating rather than important. The 
commercial and industrial distress and depression, however, which 
are probably worse at the present moment in Germany than in any 
other country in the world, present politically a dangerous aspect, and 
the Chancellor cannot afford to abstain from precautionary measures. 
Then, independently of the Congo, the whole colonial policy of the 
Empire weighs upon him. With Egypt, therefore, he wishes to have 
as little to do as may be, and his inaction or non-intervention there 
may well operate in a manner disadvantageous to England. The state 
of things is one in which the good will of the German Chancellor 
would have stood us in invaluable stead. But it may be said 
we could not have secured this good will except at the price of 
alienating France. The retort is obvious. In the first place we 
have not, as matters are, succeeded in conciliating France; in the 
second place, is it not clear that France would have been infi- 
nitely more disposed to assist England if she were strong in the 
friendship of Germany than if she were, as is the case, without that 
friendship? But forthe friendship of Italy, which remains our firm 
and loyal ally, we should be completely isolated. 

Yet there are no vexations in our position as a European power 
which a wise and well-judging statesmanship cannot overcome. 
Except in Egypt we are not brought into active rivalry with any 
of our Continental neighbours. There are no exceptionally alarm- 
ing questions necessarily arising out of the negotiations in which 
England is now engaged. The convention entered into by President 
Arthur with Nicaragua for the construction of a canal connecting 
the two oceans may be the subject of the interchange of diplo- 
matic opinions between Washington and London. On this side of 
the Atlantic we have to reckon with Germany, but the obstacles in 
the way of arriving at an arrangement with Germany which will dis- 
pose of much or everything that now seems most ominous of trouble 
are gratuitously aggravated. The two nations are not, and need not’ 
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be, brought into mutual collision in the working out of their respec- 
tive destinies. The superfluous population and energies of the Father- 
land must overflow either into other portions of Europe or into other 
parts of the world. It is not strange that the Germans, with the 
extraordinarily minute and accurate geographical knowledge which 
forms a part of their national training, should yield to the colonising 
impulse. There is enough soil unoccupied on the surface of the 
globe and to spare for Germany and England, and we, of all coun- 
tries, are the very last to be scandalised or alarmed by the annexations 
which Germany has just made in New Guinea. As regards the West 
Coast of Africa, unless the White Book gives so partial an account of 
the circumstances as to be positively misleading, no one can doubt 
that the display of an ordinary amount of promptitude, punctu- 
ality, and decision, would have obviated a regrettable misunder- 
standing. It is this kind of misunderstanding, coupled with irre- 
solution, which is the first cause of our international difficulties. 
We shrink from adopting a definite course. We temporise where 
delay invites disaster, with the result that our conduct, while it is 
unintelligible to foreign statesmen, entails upon us consequences as 
bad as. any that could wait upon rashness. It is not the so-called 
principles of Conservative or of Liberal policy that are answerable for 
the plight in which we find ourselves. It is the failure to observe 
any principles whatever, and the absence of any plan. While 
Lord Wolseley is advancing steadily towards Khartoum the 
pendulum of our fpolicy is swinging to and fro. It is impos- 
sible for the present Cabinet to annex Egypt. The country will 
certainly not allow it to assume fresh responsibilities, if Eng- 
land is not to have a free hand, on the banks of the Nile. We 
can guarantee no debts unless we first guarantee our own position, or 
exact a security that the predominance which England has acquired 
in Egypt shall not give place to the ascendancy of any other Power. 
If the demand of Germany and Russia to be represented on the 
Caisse is serious, the hand of our Government may be forced 
sooner..than most of us expect. Prince Bismarck having taken 
a definite step forward is not likely to recede. Originally he may 
have been only interested in Egypt because of the opportunity 
he recognised of embroiling England and France. But if, for what- 
ever reasons, he has resolved that now the Egyptian question shall 
be settled, it is improbable that the present condition of affairs will 
be indefinitely prolonged. There is the best reason to believe that 
the Chancellor is now willing to acquiesce in any fair and reasonable 
proposal which England may make for the future administration of 
Egypt. If this is the case, it is improbable that France will meet the 
financial suggestions of the English Cabinet with a demand for 
specific explanations as to our general intentions in Egypt similar to 
those which she requested last summer. So long as the general 
question of the government of Egypt is not raised, and the discussion 
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is confined within the limits of finance, we shall have good reason 
to congratulate ourselves; and provided only that the action of the 
English Government is not dilatory but definite, such a limitation 
ought to be perfectly practicable. 

If we look to the domestic condition of France we shall find that, 
notwithstanding the circumstance that the dispute with China is still 
unsettled, and the hands of the Government are inconveniently full, 
M. Ferry has, on the whole, succeeded in strengthening his position. 
However willing Prince Bismarck may profess himself to accommo- 
date his action in Egypt to the wishes of France, and with whatever 
indifference he may affect to regard the Egyptian controversy as 
between France and England, he is a more interested observer of the 
relations which events are developing between the French Republic 
and the Celestial Empire. Germany has large commercial interests 
in Chinese waters, and as these could not fail to be affected by 
the outbreak of war, the Chancellor might find it necessary at any 
moment to adopt an attitude towards France very different from that 
which he deems expedient and practicable in Egypt. Independently 
of the satisfaction felt with the French Premier by the French people 
for having secured the support by Germany of the French preten- 
sions in Egypt, M. Ferry has unquestionably fortified himself by the 
changes he has effected in the Senate. The French Reform Bill 
resembles the English Redistribution Bill in allotting a larger number 
of senators to the more populous departments. Its other pro- 
visions abolish life senatorships, and make the Electoral College con- 
sist, not of one delegate from each commune, but of a number vary- 
ing from one in the case of the smallest communes to twenty-five in 
the case of the largest. In passing this measure M. Ferry has 
not only inflicted a defeat upon M. Floquet, but has increased his 
hold over the Senate itself, and has, so far as can be judged, 
secured that in the future the Second Chamber shall be largely com- 
posed of men who belong to his own political school and shall be in 
fairly close sympathy with the deputies. 

It was hardly to be expected that the Congo Conference should 
have been unattended by something more than the suspicion of inter- 
national rivalries. It was a comparatively easy thing for a number 
of representatives from the European States to assent to the principles 
of Free Trade on the Congo and over its basin, during a provisional 
term of twenty years, as well as to acknowledge the independent 
rights of the African Association ; but friction and diversity of views 
were inevitable when the question of sovereignty was raised. The 
American representative, Mr. Casson, was not content with the 
German proposal that the Congo should be declared neutral in time 
of war. He went further, and asked that the whole of the terri- 
tories declared to be free should be neutralised. This suggestion, the 
French representative declined on the ground that the millennium was 
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still distant. France does not think that the time for the peaceful con- 
quest of Africa hascome. She has even been suspected in some quarters 
of scheming for her own territorial aggrandisement. Upon the 
strength of M. de Brazza’s exploits on the Congo she now claims both 
sides of Stanley Pool. If this claim were allowed, she would com- 
mand such a position between the Upper and Lower Congo as would 
enable her conclusively to control the trade of the latter, and the 
domain of the Association would be cut in two. Again, it is suspected 
that, if this demand is put aside, France will have compensation in 
the shape of such territory north of the Congo as in course of time 
would give her the control of the sea-coast from the German frontier 
to Rudolphstadt. Thence her progress to the strong position of 
Banana Point would be simply a question of time, the only power to 
be conciliated being the Portuguese. The possibility of France, or 
any other of the signatory powers, reverting to a Protectionist policy 
must always be borne in mind. As if to corroborate suspicions, 
France and Portugal have both objected to a proposal that, in the 
event of a future railway between Stanley Pool and Vivi being 
extended to the sea, the same privileges and guarantees should be 
accorded to it as were enjoyed under the Association. 

The International Association, which came into existence in 1877, 
and has been promoted chiefly by the generosity of the King of the 
Belgians and the unflagging industry of Mr. Stanley, has at length 
been acknowledged as a Free State by America, Germany, and 
England, with definite rights and privileges of its own. Can such a 
State, called into existence under almost unprecedented conditions, 
long preserve its independence? In course of time it would be an 
exceedingly tempting property for ambitious hands to grasp, were any 
signs visible of its dissolution. When railways have been constructed 
and the trade routes pushed forward its commercial value will be 
indefinitely enhanced. Mr. Stanley has stated that the body of the Asso- 
ciation was invulnerable and intangible, but with the construction of 
railways and with the accumulation of wealth in certain centres it will 
surely possess many weak points. In the text of a Convention made 
some time ago between France and the Association—a Convention 
which, by the way, may still have some binding power in spite of the 
recent action at Berlin—the following clause appears: ‘ Toutefois 
l’Association, désirant donner une nouvelle preuve de ses sentiments 
amicaux pour la France, s’engage 4 lui donner le droit de préférence, 
si par des circonstances imprévues, |’Association était amené un 
jour a réaliser ses possessions.” France, therefore, may after all have 
a reversionary interest in the Association. She may still hope that 
the railways and improvements of this State may pass into her hands. 
That Mr. Stanley is not altogether without suspicions of the action of 
France may be gathered from a remark dropped by him at Edin- 
burgh, December 6th, when, after explaining the objects of the 
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International Association, he remarked, ‘ Of France I might say a 
great deal, but as the Association is at present negotiating with 
France, it might do harm to say hard things of a would-be friend.” 
In this whole question it is Portugal which affords the opportunity 
for intrigue and diplomacy, and it is by means of an alliance with this 
weak and pretentious Power that a strong Power can achieve its ends. 

The Niger has been left by the Conference exactly as it was, and 
thus excluded from the sphere of discussion in deference to the 
irrefragable arguments of the British representatives. The basin 
of the Niger has been covered with British settlements for more 
than a generation. Free trade prevails here, nor has the incubus 
of Portuguese rule been felt with its invariable tendency to strangle 
every possible commercial activity. Herr Flegel, a Hamburg 
merchant, is desirous of civilising the inhabitants of the Benue, a 
tributary of the Niger, and describes the country as fertile table-land 
with a healthy climate. By way of enhancing its natural advantages, 
he proposes to import gin, rum, guns, &c. Of course this project has 
elicited some protest from a certain class of Englishmen, who 
should recollect, to be perfectly fair in their objections, that in many 
parts of South Africa little restriction is placed upon what is called 
“square face”’ or gin. This new German expedition up the Benue 
starts in the spring under the guidance of Herr Flegel, and at the 
expense of a Dr. Riebech, of Hallé, who has built a portable steamer 
for use on the river. Certainly the spirit of colonial enterprise has 
thoroughly seized the German nation ! 

The importance of our South African Empire as a base for commer- 
cial enterprise towards the interior should not be allowed to escape 
our notice in the scramble for a prominent position in equatorial 
Africa. Sir Charles Warren has been sent out, not only to restore 
Montsioa to his territory and uphold the Transvaal Convention of 
1884, but to preserve the trade route to the interior of Africa. The 
system of railways already completed in Natal and the Cape Colony, 
and converging towards Kimberley, is a visible proof of the fact 
that the point of commercial expansion lies somewhere in the interior 
of the south continent, about the latitude of Bechuanaland. The 
natural road is along the high plateaux where engineering is most 
easily carried out. To gain this base of operations British enterprise 
has been directed and British capital has been expended. How 
expensive the first beginning of this commercial empire has been the 
British taxpayer has from time to time realised. But there is also 
the interest of the capitalist and investor to be considered. It is cal- 
culated that twenty or thirty millions of British capital have been 
invested in South Africa, chiefly in the form of loans for public 
works. It is with feelings of alarm, therefore, that the British capi- 
talist sees the integrity of this base impaired by the approach of a 
rival power which is anxious to tap the interior from east and west. 
A real definition of a scientific boundary was promulgated when Sir 
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Bartle Frere maintained that the coast-line of the western shores of 
South Africa from Walvisch Bay to the Cape, thence round to Natal 
as far as the northern limit of the Zululand littoral, should belong to 
the British South African Empire. Could Delagoa Bay have been 
added, the most absolute security was provided for this empire, and 
it was not unlikely that this bay would sooner or later fall under 
British influence. A review of the geographical conditions of the 
southern part of the great continent will show that, in that case, the 
line of British expansion from Kimberley northwards could never be 
intercepted from east or west. The integrity of this base has been 
assailed by the intervention of Germany on the west coast at Angra 
Pequeiia. The Germans, therefore, have annexed, as is well known, 
the west coast from Cape Frio to the Orange River, extending 
their authority for twenty miles inland. Mr. Upington, the 
present Cape Premier, in fear that the line of German enter- 
prise may be advanced from Namaqualand and Damaraland, 
and so cut off the trade route to the interior, has advocated 
the annexation and protectorate of a portion of the Kalihari 
desert adjacent to the trade route on the west. The expediency of 
Mr. Upington’s scheme seems to be recognised to some extent by the 
Imperial Government. On the east our South African Empire is 
threatened with a great danger if Zululand is left to Germany to 
annex. Reports of annexation north of Port Natal are at present 
rife. Lord Derby has emphatically declared again and again that he 
would not annex Zululand beyond the Reserve territory, which is 
simply an inland slip of country to the east of the Tugela. Not the 
slightest protest, therefore, could in justice be raised against the 
occupation of Zululand by any other Power, the argument of proximity 
having been so effectually disposed of by Prince Bismarck on the 
west coast in the case of Angra Pequeiia. There was a rumour a little 
while since that the Transvaalers had offered to place themselves under 
German protection. This offer may be the corollary of the visit of 
the Transvaal delegates to Berlin last summer. Such a protectorate 
could hardly be allowed by the terms of the Convention of 1884, but 
unfortunately this Convention has already been treated like waste 
paper. Were German influence allowed to creep up to the Transvaal 
the marts of Capetown might be left desolate, the chief city of South 
Africa become Pretoria, and the course of commercial enterprise in 
that part of the interior of South Africa rest with the rulers of the 
Transvaal. The universal resources of this country, especially the 
gold mines around Leydenburg, might of themselves tempt an 
ambitious Power to step in. A glance at the map will show the 
enormously strong position of a rival European Power occupying the 
Transvaal and overshadowing the colonies to the south. The follow- 
ing extract from the Cologne Gazette indicates the sentiments of some 
Germans: “The more England settles herself comfortably on the 
Suez Canal and on the Red Sea as the great military route to India, 
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the more does there recede from her view that remote South African 
land in which the British element is retiring in hopeless contest 
with men of German blood.”” England certainly seems as if she 
were retiring virtually from South Africa. She is neglecting to 
secure the essential commercial and strategic points. To hold 
Capetown and leave Zululand and Delagoa Bay open to the 
intruder is like securing the front door of a house but leaving the 
back door open. In the Cape Colony itself signs are not wanting 
that there is a split between those who adhere to the principles 
of the “ Afrikander Bond,” and those who have raised the cry of the 
British Empire and have rallied under the organisation of an 
“Empire League.” The adherents of the Bond, being principally 
Dutch, desire an independent national existence apart from British 
authority, and have, since Majuba Hill, acquired a good organisation. 
The advocates of the ‘Empire League ” wish for the maintenance of 
Imperial rule and the integrity of the British Empire. So, whilst 
one meeting of excited politicians burn the Prime Minister and his 
companion, Mr. Sprigg, in effigy, another, identifying themselves 
with the “ Afrikander Bond,” are passing resolutions approving of 
the Minister’s action. It would be a matter of regret if in any way 
the expedition of Sir Charles Warren should be interpreted as a pro- 
vocation of a race contest. It is simply an effort on the side of law 
and order, made late in the day, and after most vexatious, irritating, 
and perfectly unaccountable shiftings of policy on the part of 
Imperial statesmen. Still it is being .made, and should be sympa- 
thised with by colonists of every nationality. Sir Charles Warren 
hopes to be in Bechuanaland with 1,000 horsemen by the begin- 
ning of January, and about the absolute necessity of vigour 
there can be no reasonable doubt. After Sir Charles Warren’s 
expedition there may be room for a South African policy, if the 
field is in any degree favourable. Granted that the chiefs are 
replaced peaceably, and the Convention line maintained without any 
great race exasperations, would it not be expedient for England to 
fulfil her manifest obligations in Zululand? If she does not occupy 
this territory Germany may step in, and Prince Bismarck has been, 
in all probability, no disinterested spectator of the way Lord Derby 
has been forging his own chains. The more emphatically Lord 
Derby disclaims responsibility beyond the Reserve the better for 
Germany. If it is true that during the Zulu war Englishmen were 
compelled to use German maps of the country, and learn geography 
from the Germans, so at some no distant date, if England neglects 
an obvious duty, she may have to learn from Germany. some lessons 
on the proper method of governing and civilising the Zulus. Zulu- 
land has been left to itself too long, both from a humanitarian, com- 
mercial, and strategic point of view. 
December 24, 1884. 








